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ON THE OBSERVATION OF ABNORMALITIES OF 

CHILDREN. 

The observation of the development of children will fre- 
quently provoke the question : Is this child normal ? Is this 
peculiarity sound ? Does such a quality have any importance 
as a general characteristic ? Is it apt to become a serious im- 
pediment ? Can we avoid the consequences and remedy the 
defect ? 

In others as well as ourselves we discover peculiarities 
that we are inclined to call irrational, abnormal, morbid. In 
an exaggerated form and in combinations we find the same 
symptoms again in those that we acknowledge as defective, 
degenerate, or insane. An attempt to trace such qualities 
to their origin leads us as a rule back to the days of child- 
hood, and we see few fundamental moral and intellectual char- 
acteristics that did not exist before the years of physical devel- 
opment came to an end. 

There we find the root of all the good and of all the evil. 
Hence the importance of the study of the human being dur- 
ing the period of plasticity. 

Every one of us has felt the desire for a safe guide in 
observing children, in judging them correctly, and in discov- 
ering the foundation for foreseen or unforeseen failure of edu- 
cational efforts. We should like to have general rules to 
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show us a way in the darkness of uncertainty. Along this 
line we must co-operate. The task is laborious, but not hope- 
less if attacked in a systematic manner. First, observation. 
then, conclusions. This axiom must never be lost sight of; the 
more we remind ourselves of this, the less we shall be discour- 
aged by the possible slowness of "results," 

The published observations on mental abnormalities in 
children are not very numerous, at least not the investigAions 
into the border-land between typical mental disease or actual 
defectiveness, and the so-called normal condition. Moreau de 
Tours, Ebbinghaus, and Clouston have given classical pictures 
of the developed forms of mental diseases during the years of 
growth and development ; numerous novels and isolated ob- 
servations describe border-land conditions — but for conclu- 
sions that would serve as safe guides in our educational 
measures, we do not now have a sufficient basis. We are 
ignorant of the simplest prerogatives of a scientific basis. 
Thus we do not know anything of the actual frequency of 
mental diseases in children. It is so easy to restrain children 
that they are not often sent to hospitals ; the acute mental 
disturbances are of so short duration that frequently not even 
a physician is consulted. The idea that mental disorders are 
a blot on the families is so powerful a remainder of tra- 
ditional superstition, that there is much dissimulation in this 
field. To be sure, there is a reason for it. Many people are 
aware of the fact that a failure to avoid mental disorders in 
children is frequently due to neglect that might have been 
obviated, or which could only be obviated with considerable 
resignation of social and financial ambitions. This makes the 
subject a painful point to the conscience of many families. 
Our ignorance of the frequency of the disorders would be 
inexcusable if we had good knowledge of the various types of 
aberration from the normal. But here we are not much better 
informed. Most of the work is yet to be done. 

The idea! condition would be that an examination of an 
individual would reveal to us all his possibilities, powers, and 
defects. Such an estimation of the individual is, at present 
at least, an impossibility. If we should hope for this, we 
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would be disappointed in Child-Study. Only concentration of 
our efforts upon the most urgent questions will help us out of 
danger of disappointment. One group of observers will pay 
more attention to certain psychological problems, /. e., to the 
adaptation of methods to the degree of development of the 
brain and mind of the children in education ; others more to 
hygienic features, — the study of fatigue, etc.; and a few will 
perhaps be interested in mental abnormalities ; the large pro- 
portion of those in contact with children will keep within the 
limits of the most necessary observation, we might say, of 
common-sense observation, and be a more indirect help to 
those who will be able to furnish original studies, but they 
will nevertheless, by all means, be the most important link in 
the line of attack, those who will do most good in individual 
cases. If, therefore, a teacher or a mother does not feel in- 
clined or able to give stirring contributions to the theory and 
casuistries of Child-Study, these will be none the less impor- 
tant in the sum-total of investigation ; they need not feel dis- 
couraged, because indeed on them rests most of the practical 
outcome for the children. 

What should every mother and every teacher do towards 
Child-Study ? A mother or a teacher need not do much more 
than what daily experience teaches and demonstrates to be 
desirable. If you find an abnormality in a child, try to trace, 
it to its real cause, and you may find a remedy. 

A child may remain behind the average in its intellectual 
development. This may be due to a defective preformation of 
the nervous system and brain; this defect again may be either 
an actual defect of the brain, or simply slowness or irregularity 
of development. A child's mind is dwarfed because the basis 
of the mind, the brain, does not have the inherent possibilities 
of growth ; the result is a mental dwarf. Or the child devel- 
ops with abnormal slowness at first and makes up in later 
years, just as many children grow tall although they were ab- 
normally short during their earlier youth. On the other hand, 
the preformation of the brain may be such as to promise a high 
development in early years, but the final result falls short of 
the expectations, just as many relatively tall children stop 
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growing all of a sudden at a time when their shorter compan- 
tions begin to enter the stage of active growth. 

These conditions that make it so difficult to state what is 
nonnal, seem to be such that they cannot be helped directly. 
These inherent abnormalities must be corrected indirectly, as 
we shall see below ; there is to some extent a predestination 
in the individual brain, the most important factor of which is 
heredity. Not all the defects in the development of the child 
can, however, be attributed to this predestination. 

The child may not get enough food for the mental devel- 
opment ; 

{a) Through lack of good mental food offered. 

{b) Through disorders of the organs of perception. 

If a child is mentally backward, look out for the condi- 
tion of the eyes, ears, and other sense organs before you give 
a verdict of "imbecile," of a brain without the "inherent 
chance of normal development." It is surprising to see how 
often defective vision, or defective hearing, or what is popu- 
larly called catarrh of the head is confounded with lack of 
attention. Keep your ej'es open for such defects. They may 
be corrected in lime, and the child will be spared a dangerous 
experiment. There are undoubtedly children that would be^ 
happier if some disorder of the organs of perception would 
keep off stimuli by which a nervous organization is over- 
strained because it responds too energetically ; but this excuse 
for neglect of disorders of vision and hearing would be rather 
far-fetched. There is especially one frequent type that is often 
overlooked to great disadvantage : cases of enlarged tonsils or 
adenoid vegelatious with intermittent catarrh of the throat. 
They are easily overlooked because the symptoms change so 
often. The child is bright one day. the next it is dull, and 
then frequently punished for inattention. The breathing of 
the child is generally characteristic. It is breathing through 
the mouth instead of through the nose, and obtains thus a very 
dull expression. Everybody knows the effect of occlusion of 
the nasal passages, the dull feeling of the head, and the dis- 
turbances of hearing; and it is not difficult to understand why 
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neglect of a chronic disorder of this kind in a child is one of 
the most harmful offenses against rational education. 

We next have to consider the partial defects of develop- 
ment, both in the intellectual and moral sphere. It is diffi- 
cult to find a reason for deficiencies in children in certain 
directions, dislike of certain occupations, tastes, pleasures, or 
duties, and to ascertain whether we have to deal with an 
essential defect — a defect of the brain constitution — or merely 
with a temporary corrigible disturbance. In other words, it 
is difficult to account for the failure in teaching certain chil- 
dren arithmetic, geometry, music, taste for certain kinds of 
music, drawing, learning by heart, etc., or the sense of duty, 
of truthfulness, etc. That there are people who have abso-^ 
lutely no sense for music or even for mere rhythm can be 
proven by every-day experience, and we know that it is 
sometimes hopeless to attempt to overcome this defect. Two 
standpoints come into question regarding this problem. The 
one tries to do justice to the ideal of education by training 
every child to become a well-rounded entity without very pro- 
nounced gaps, making it a principle that every defect calls for 
special exercises to obviate them as much as possible. The 
other standpoint would be to let the child grow according ta 
its talents and not to ** play providence,*' not to be too pater- 
nal in education. Each point of view contains much truth, 
and the adaptation of a curriculum to a child's peculiarity re- 
quires, undoubtedly, much thought. Two important factors 
impress themselves at once on the observer : Is the efibrt at 
correction compensated by real progress in the end, or is the 
progress obtained at the expense of some other faculty ? For 
instance, is it worth while torturing a child with memorizing 
poetry if it leads to over-fatigue rather than to lasting suc- 
cess ? Memory is the basis of mental life ; memory of poetry 
is a desirable but not really necessary yi^rwi of memory. Now 
I remember in my own case how the continued effijrts and 
the frequent failure in memorizing poetry and prose literally, 
made me frequently so tired and discouraged that all the other 
work suffered. In a similar way we may ask, is it wortk 
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while to teach a girl algebra who is obviously incapable of 
digesting it? 

On the other hand we must consider the enormous sug- 
gestibility of the child and its immediate consequences, the 
easy formation of sympathies and antipathies. Does a child 
positively lack talent, or is it undeveloped, yet apt to develop 
under proper help, or is lack of will power, aversion, at the 
root of the difficulty ? It is not always easy to decide this, 
A young friend of mine seemed to be absolutely unable to 
play and appreciate Schumann's compositions. He could, 
however, be taken by surprise and would admire certain com- 
positions of Schumanu, but as soon as he was told the name of 
the composer, his pleasure would be reduced to a minimum. 
All this was due to the overzealous admonitions of a teacher. 
The same factor is quite important in the dislike of many girls 
for physiology and mathematical branches. 

There are parents who cannot help speaking of their chil- 
dren in their presence, partly in the way of punishment, partly 
to satisfy their own pride. Most children are consciously or 
unconsciously sensitive to rebuke before others. The result 
is the formation of a conception of being wronged that be- 
comes a very powerful element in the inner life of the child 
and occasions many symptoms of obstinacy, mistrust, dislike, 
and disrespect. The physiological quality and tendency of 
a child to form fixed ideas and imperative conceptions on 
the ground of suggestions received must be duly considered 
by all those who wish to formally make observations in Child- 
Study. Every physician knows how easy it is to-suggest 
headache, or sickness of the stomach, or a tired feeling to 
a child. The child has naturally much of the so-called hys- 
terical habit: by constantly observing a sensitive child yon 
may train the appearance of all the things you may wish to 
see and unconsciously suggest ; nothing is more natural for 
the child than to respond to such impressions. The next thing 
is that the child becomes self-observing, calculating the effect 
of actions on the observer. This again breeds deception and 
lying, a form of imagination that has a special charm for 
eiany morbid children. There are people who are absolutely 
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unable to be with children without evoking such manifesta- 
tions and training the child into habits of this kind. These 
should abstain from active cooperation in Child-Study. They 
see and report many things which are merely suggestions to 
the child, not normal features — such observations are of no 
value ; or they do worse, in cultivating many of the worst 
features of nervous abnormality. Those who wish to make 
observations on children that arouse suspicion of mental 
abnormality, must be guarded against the habit of consider- 
ing one or two symptoms as a disease. There is practically 
no symptom characteristic of mental aberration that would 
not sometimes be observed isolated in perfectly healthy peo- 
ple whom we are obliged to call normal. Tlie measure of 
mental abnormality is the degree of the power of overcoming 
a symptom by wUl or education^ and especially the question of 
how it is connected with other symptoms. This question can 
hardly be decided other than by means of the experience of a 
specialist. The observer who does not have special training 
in drawing the final conclusions from a case can, however, 
render the community great service by accurate observation. 
For this purpose an outline of specially typical mental abnor- 
malities in children, being published in the Transactions of 
the Illinois State Association for Child-Study, may be of help. 

The examples given above should be suflScient to show 
that the value of all observation depends on the study of the 
cause. Is the cause inherent or is it external — due to the sur- 
roundings ? 

Mental abnormalities are frequently, too frequently per- 
haps, attributed to heredity. It would be ridiculous if I 
should try to disprove this well established theory. Yet we 
should submit it to a rigorous examination, and we shall, I 
hope, arrive at a result that will show that heredity is only to 
a limited extent as baneful a curse of a family as many writers 
would make one believe. It would be worth while to analyze 
in a great number of cases, how much of the hereditary stigma 
is acquired before birth and how much through education 
under the circumstances that had proven fatal in the previous 
generation. 
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Let us take a remarkable case first. The fatber of a large 
&mi1y is an alcoholic, unprincipled, morally weak man who 
drifts into a criminal life, and is finally convicted as the mur- 
derer of several women. His family did not have a reputation 
for degeneracy. The father of the convict had, it is true, 
shown a roaming disposition, especially in his later days ; he 
was the younger sou of a fairly well-to-do farmer, the smart 
one of the family, but did not succeed well in his somewhat 
unsteady pursuits. He was not more addicted to the alcohol 
habit than the rest of the family. The uncle of the convict 
kept the farm which was subsequently divided among the two 
sons, whom I knew quite well, they being our neighbors. 
These cousins of the convict were somewhat queer people, 
very suspicious, cruel towards servants and towards the catlle, 
and emotional ; I never heard a man cry and lament more 
than when the horse of the younger brother was hurt one day 
by a cow's horn ; the outbreak of grief and despair was hardly 
surpassed by the grief over the death of his child that was 
born with a large tumor of the spinal cord and died a few 
weeks after birth. Although he lived in a community in 
which mild alcoholism, outbreaks of temper and lack of emo- 
tional control are hardly criticised at all, his behavior was con- 
sidered somewhat queer. The older brother is a rather morose 
individual, married, with several healthy cliildreii. The con- 
vict was a watchmaker and said to be a good worlitnan when 
he did not go on his "sprees." The historyof his murders 
has become the subject of a dreadful pamphlet that reveals a 
career not unlike the one of "Jack the Ripper." The five 
children were for some time supported by the mother, but fin- 
ally the two oldest ones were seat to the home of the father 
and boarded at the expense of the village. Both girls were 
mentally and physically well developed, one eight, the other 
ten years old, when they came to our village. The one was 
placed with a neighbor of ours, an old thrifty couple ; the 
younger girl was placed with one of the best farmers of ilie 
village, a large family of splendid reputation. This younger 
girl grew up not unUke the children of the step-parents, and 
had an excellent record at the time when I last heard of her. 
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The elder girl did not give rise to any complaint either, until 
all of a sudden she was discovered as a thief and entangled 
in a network of lies. Direct heredity ! This fact cannot be 
denied. Still her sister developed normally, and for the young 
thief there is a double chance for an explanation of a probable 
educational mistake. First, the girl was old enough when 
her father was convicted to realize the shame in the presence 
of her companions, which must have made a lasting impres- 
sion on the young child. Then she was placed with hard- 
working but very generous people whom I know to have 
spoiled their own grandson so that I met him a few years ago 
in a hospital for the insane, nineteen years old. under the 
diagnosis of moral insanity. He had been marring his col- 
lege career by stealing money from his grandparents, threat- 
ened to kill his father, etc. To my knowledge, the girl, with 
her marked heredity, developed quite welt finally ; the young 
man "without heredity," is a hopeless ruin. He will never 
be reformed unless he finally succeeds in the exile far from 
his home, exposed to a merciless struggle for life. 

This is by no means a rare coincidence. Inspectors of 
the poor and people who have worked among the "defective 
classes," pbj-sicians — in fact everybody — are able to recall in- 
stances in which "heredity as an inherent cause of menial and 
mor^l abiioraiality " cannot be just as well explained by per- 
sisteuce of the same unfavorable external conditions for sev- 
eral generations of the same family. I admit that it would 
be foolish to deny the importance of the character of races 
and families ; but fortunately very much depends on the 
breeding and education, i. e., the influence of the surround- 
ings. I have often been struck by the transformation of even 
the features of the second and third generation of emigrants. 
They tend to approach an American type, all the more so 
when they drop their traditional habits and become rapidly 
Americanized. Again we find a marked difiference among 
children of the same parents according to their education and 
surroundings. The one who remains a farmer takes the 
farmer's type; the brother who is in professional life has 
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acquired a type widely different and has also unconsciously 
adopted certain mannerisms peculiar to his profession. 

It is this phase of the study of mental abnormalities in 
children that will prove to be of the greatest importance. 
Heredity is a sort of a Damocles' sword hanging over the 
heads of the majority of people. In many instances it is 
looked upon with a perfect fatalism. The fear of heredity 
has spoiled the happiness of iadiyiduals and families, and has 
frequently led to the neglect characteristic of blind belief in 
predestination. 

Children are born imitators. They like to follow their 
own inclination in the selection of imitations. Children have 
strong desires and little of that power of inhibition that we 
claim to convey to them by education. Spencer is quite 
right to a certain extent in claiming that this power of inhibi- 
tion should grow out of experience. Fortunately and unfort- 
unately for the child, the acquisition of knowledge is not 
always well selected and well controlled. One observation 
that is not thought of much by the adult may remain fixed 
in the child's mind and grow irresistibly. Thus I remember 
how one day I heard my father read of the murder of a whole 
family by burglars. This together with the careless and 
treacherous method of certain people in my surroundings who 
used frightening with fiends and ghosts as an educational 
method, created a continued repetition of dreams on the same 
subject — the murder of our family. If this cause of the dis- 
turbance of my sleep had been discovered, if the suggestion 
of the frightful story had been corrected by some other forci- 
ble suggestion, many hours of sound sleep would have been 
saved to me, and perhaps many uuwholesome tendencies of 
my growing disposition might have been modified in time. 

Many children are trained to live in their imagination, in 
a world of fiction, that is made attractive and stirring by a 
great number of things true neither to reality nor to the desir- 
able standard of human morals. Blind gratification of the 
vilest passions and desires is wrapped up in the charming 
atmosphere of fairy-tales full of gold and diamonds, of perfidy, 
despotism, fatalism, superstition — and the child prepares for 
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a more or less unwholesome struggle after the illusion falls and 
the ** coarse** reality begins to make its claims. Are the 
stories good for the children because they appeal to them ? 
Should sugar be the chief food ? 

Spencer's ** Education '* struggles against the exclusive 
preponderance of tradition and authoritative dogmatism. To- 
day the pendulum is swinging to the opposite side in the form 
of education mostly observed in American families. Voices 
are heard for and against and we must admit now that the 
Spencerian education by experience is apt to be driven to an 
extreme. The life of man is so short that neither intellectual 
nor moral development has its original resource in real ex- 
perience. Suggestions that are not understood are frequently 
shown to be of more powerful influence on a person, even on 
a nation, than the most lucid reasoning, in superstition, in our 
passions, in our taste, in our feeling for right and wrong. 

Early acquired habits and maxims though not understood 
from the beginning, remain the most active principle in the 
formation of the personality. The ideal method would be ta 
give the child in proportion just that amount of attention, 
and to require just so much responsibility and feeling of duty, 
as will be deserved and asked for in later years, to offer as 
much of the advantages of previous experience and foresight 
as we can make ourselves responsible for, and to keep from 
the child all those things that we can keep from ourselves by 
rational life — but not more. 

The Spencerian plan is quite essential for the intellectual 
training ; for the development of the feelings, including the 
moral and religious feelings ; the authoritative suggestion in 
early youth, when there does not seem to be any judgment 
possible in the child's mind, seems, however, to be so strong 
and influential that waiting for the sufficient intellectual 
maturity would be a mistake. It is not only the authori- 
tative suggestion that acts strongly, but any impression will 
determine the trend of the feelings ; the soil is fertile and will 
produce weeds unless seeds of truthfulness, faithfulness and 
steadiness be sown. 

This appeal to ** heredity" means: early impressions 
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are moat lasting. The child of abnormal parents is apt to be 
exposed from birth to irrational ways of life, and with a 
weak constitution is even more prone to acquire unconsciously 
habits of a morbid character. If a lad shows symptoms of 
nervous and mental anomaly, it is our task to see how much 
it is to be attributed to the surroundings and how much to 
the really inherited constitution. 

Morel describes the process of degeneracy of a family in 
the following way : 

First generation : Nervous temperament, moral depravity. 



Second generation : Tendency to apoplexy and dangerous 
; alcoholism. 

Third generation : Mental disorders, suicide, defective or 
abnormal intellect. 

Fourth generation : congenital forms of idiocy and feeble- 
mindedness, malformations, defective development. 

This may be correct ; I could indeed report as corrobora- 
tive several instances from my personal experience. In re- 
viewing them, the scheme is most closely followed by people 
that live for generations in the same conditions, and where the 
child is in every generation exposed to the same poisonous 
influences. Marriage may mitigate or may accumulate the 
danger of inheritance (marriage of cousins of abnormal con- 
stitution) and thus precipitate the misfortune because the 
rationality of the life of two abnormal individuals is mostly 
questionable, and children are exposed to a doubly dangerous 
influence. 

There are, however, many instances on record where, 
instead of a final ruin, gradual improvement and correction 
could be noticed ; correction of unwholesome " hereditary " 
influences by a satisfactory marriage ; adaptation of the ambi- 
tions to the ability and the establishing of habits of life that 
would not bring out the weak points of a father or a mother 

I or of both. In making observations on the mental abnormal- 
ities of children one should, for the sake of completeness, 
-carefully determine the exact part that heredity plays. 
Adolf Meyer. 
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CHILD-STUDY: SYSTEMATIC AND UNSYSTEMATIC* 
I. 

It is a commoaplace fact that one may give chief atten- 
tion now to one and now to another mental occupation — now 
to seeing, now to bearing, now to meditation, and so on. It 
is also a commonplace fact that one may through life devote 
his main attention to a certain form of mental occupation, one 
gi\nng himself mainly to poetic or religious emotion, another 
to the ingathering of new facts, another to the deeper assimi- 
lation of facts already known, and so on. It is a common 
opinion that the several forms of mental occupation as they 
occur in an individual are by no means essentially hostile to 
one another, rather that they are essentially supplementary, or 
even still more closely interdependent than that word implies, 
all springing out of one life and all together working out its 
more complete development. 

If by analogy one expects that men of divergent mental 
habit will see the uses of each other, if one expects that poet, 
prophet, scientist, philosopher and man of affairs will confess 
themselves brothers, children of one life, working together in 
different ways at the same life task — if one expects this — what 
is the fact ? 

Go to your book-shelf and takedown a half dozen of the 
masters — Plato's Republic, Gulliver's Travels, The Imitation 
of Christ. Schiller's Gods of Greece, Bismarck's Speeches and 
a monograph of the first rank on Experimental Psychology. 
All these books deal in some way with the life of man. But 
the ways are not the same. They are not at peace with each 
other. They are crowded with mutual hostilities. My col- 
league in Psychology is impatient of everything and everybody 
outside of a laboratory. Plato urges his disciples to get away 
as far as possible from every sort of contact with the earth. 
Swift spends one-fourth part of his volume in bitter ridicule 
of all systematic science and philosophy whatever. Bismarck 
rails at the doctor-mob who would ruin the state with their 
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«cholarisms. Schiller is angry with physical science for ban- 
ishing faith in the conscious divinity of Nature. And fiually, 
Thomas a Kempis distrusts all alike, science, philosophy, 
statesmanship, art and common sense. For alt these other 
masters he has ouly P'ty and a prayer that they may be saved 
into the quiet life. 

Now it is always possible to settle a quarrel like this by 
taking one of these points of view and explaining the others 
as degenerate or immature ; and it is always possible to settle 
snch quarrels by compromise, by an eclectic hash made up of 
tbeskiu and boues of all the combatants aud the marrow of 
none. But this quarrel of the masters the genius of history 
has not settled so. Tbese men actually existed. They were 
all bom out of our common life. They have all contributed 
to its development. The history of the world has been large 
«nougb to hold them all just as they were. You may charge 
Nature with being a superficial eclectic for giving birth to so 
many sorts of men. You may complain at God for not being 
more obviously rational, for not giving us masters of one trim 
normal school pattern. But such and so many masters He 
hath given, and none of them for naught. Who shall say 
that the very bitterness of their strife is not without its meas- 
ure of good ? And the deepest message of each is an accent 
of the Holy Ghost we dare not lose. 

If now in the great world-school, whose pupils are all 
mankind, God needs such and so many masters, which of 
them in the school we have in charge can we afford to 
do without? We have charge of the youth. We are the 
doorkeepers of the school. We have the power to admit cr 
exclude. I am no poet, but the influence of poetry I can ad- 
mit orexclude. I may admit it as scraps for the copy book. 1 
may admit it as sentences to be parsed. I may admit it as texts 
for a philosophy which the poet would cHsowa. Or I may let 
the children meet the poet's own message in its own form, so 
that in some measure the holy fire which burned in him shall 
bum again in them. 

I am not a philosopher, but the best influences of the 
masters I may admit or exclude. I may affect to despise 
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philosophy. I may affect to believe that my office is insulated 
from the Universe. I may make decisions every hour which 
then and forever stand in the absolute judgment, as if they 
were to stand in no judgment but that of the school board. 
Nay in this case I do not exclude philosophy. The raw, crude, 
contradictory answers which every hour by word and deed I 
make to the riddle of the Sphynx, is not common sense because 
I call it so. It is my metaphysics under a false name, with- 
out the masters' wisdom and with more than their dogmatism. 
Again I may become a philosophic sectarian in the narrower 
sense. I may fail to get through any system that spirit which 
is the life of all the great systems. I may prison myself with 
words which to the Master were unessential. I may descend 
upon the school in the name of rational freedom to crush out 
all spontaneity there. I may teach the youth bom into this 
kingdom of Divine surprise that all he has to do with any- 
thing he finds there is to pigeon-hole it. 

But also without being a genius I may admit to. my school 
the better influence of philosophy. If I sufficiently desire the 
wisdom that comes with reflection, if I will listen to some 
master in whom spiritual fire has turned the raw material of 
experience into gold — if I will consider the questions of each 
day from the Mountain of Transfiguration as well as from the 
earth, lo, then, through me in some small measure, through 
me and for my school there lives that spirit of wisdom which 
like Dante's Beatrice leads us all into the Paradise of Better 

Life. 

II. 

In like manner, gentlemen, if there were time we might 
consider every other sort of master whom the doorkeepers of 
the school have the power to admit or exclude. But I have 
come especially to urge the more general recognition of two 
kinds of masters who study human nature, one of them by 
systematic research and one by personal acquaintance and 
insight. I wish to show, if I can, by an illustration, that 
nothing else can take the place of either of these, and that 
neither of these can take the place of the other. 

My illustrution is the problem of adolescence. How 
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i Uh systematic. 



shall we find out what we aeed to know in order to help 
the youth most in this critical period of their lives? What is 
it that we know of this period from common observation ? 
We know that it is a time of great change, physical and men- 
tal. We know that it is a time of critical importance for the 
establishment of health and habits, and other such general- 
ities. 

Now come a large body of scientific men representing 
many special departments of science and say that they will 
help fill out our knowledge. They must do this in their own 
way. They must take their own time. They cannot be hur- 
ried. They cannot promise every whipstitch a new discovery. 
They cannot promise that each bit of their work will by itself 
illustrate some general educational law or supply some school- 
room recipe. What is it they will do that takes so long ? 

ist. They will measure hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren in every way in which children show measurable change 
as they grow : the dimensions of the body as a whole and by 
parts ; the weight of the body as a whole and by parts {e. g. , 
Donaldson's measurement of brain weights at different ages); 
the motor ability in every aspect, as the strength, endurance, 
speed and precision of various muscles under various condi- 
tions ; the sensory discriminative ability for all the senses : 
the tenacity and span of memory ; the precision, speed and 
endurance of the mind in various measurable tasks; the ap- 
perceptive capital and the spontaneous interests ; the charac- 
ter and amount of sickness and the death rate, and still other 
determinations already made and yet to be made, 

2d. When any one of these determinations is made on 
a sufficiently large number of children, the results are treated 
by mathematical methods which show not only the average 
measure of children for a certain age, but also the individual 
distribution. For example, Professor Bowditch's tables show 
that 5 per cent of the children of a certain age are below a 
certain height ; lo per cent below a certain height ; 15 per 
cent below a certain height, etc. A comparison of the re- 
sults for successive ages shows the so-called curve of growth, 
that is, the absolute amount and the rate of growth from year 
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to year. From this cun-e we can see the periods of acceler- 
ated and of retarded growth. In like manner, each set of 
measurements mentioned is treated by the methods found 
appropriate to each. And in like manner, accordingly, we 
6nd for each measurable function the curve of its growth, the 
time of life when it grows fast, the lime when it grows slowly, 
and the time when it reaches its full development. 

3d. As soon as a few studies like this are made, there 
begins a comparative study of the several functions that have 
been measured. What are the exact relations between these 
several phases of human development ? Which of these func- 
tions fluctuate up and down together, and which, if any, in 
contrary directions ? 

4th. Finally, each and every part of this work must be 
reviewed in the light of the facts contributed by general biol- 
ogj', physiology, neurology, psychiatry and related sciences. 

Now, what is it that is hoped from this long and infinitely 
laborious task in which a little army of trained men through- 
out the world are cooperating? The thing hoped for is a 
picture, — not a fancy picture, not a speculation, not a guess, 
but a picture whose every line is verified, of the development 
of man in many of the most important phases of his life. 
That picture, when it is made, the school that leads the child 
and youth through that development, dare not ignore. Most 
of the work is in the future. Not all. Perliaps 200,000 chil- 
dren in a half dozen countries have been tested by the best 
methods known to science and the results have been to some 
degree digested. I wish to make no extravagant claims for 
the results so far gained. I have no ambition to show tin 
rattle discoveries and I have a horror of premature, pseudo- 
scientific school-room recipes. But the picture of the develop- 
ing youth is so far drawn by the studies already made that 
the school should not ignore it. I submit that those who set 
tasks, those who make the curriculum, have no right to ignore 
those curves of growth which show now retarded and now 
accelerated power to do the work required. As I said a while 
ago, every schoolman cannot be a scientist, but the influence 
of science he can admit or exclude. Inside the school are 
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the children ; outside are the sciences of help ; at the door 
stands the schoolmaster. 

III. 

But as I have already said there is another kind of child- 
study no less essential than the scientific, and that is the 
child-study which comes with intimate personal acquaintance. 
My own studies and interests have been in that field of sys- 
tematic research which I have just all too rapidly sketched, 
but the relative importance and the relative neglect of unsys- 
tematic child-study leads me to devote somewhat more space 
to that problem. Let us take again the adolescent youth, 
and face this question. What can the high school and col- 
lege do to direct the abundant stock of life in later adoles- 
cence toward good growth ? Here is a youth surcharged with 
force. It will find an outlet. The outlet it finds will be the 
habits, will be the character of the man. Unhappily, this 
force is all too easily misdirected. The senses clamor for sat- 
isfaction. The opportunities for receiving satisfaction are 
everywhere abundant. The young man finds many going 
and already gone into every form of delightful vice. What 
can we do about it? Many answers come to mind. One 
says : " Give the youth Spartan discipline. Command. 
Forbid. Demand obedience." Another says; "Teach him 
ethics. Have a little book of maxims for him to learn. 
Teach him that honesty is the best policy." Another says: 
"Reason with the lad. Give him an ethical principle by 
which hecan guide himself. Lead him to be rationally free." 

Another says: "Inspire the boy. Read Tennyson to 
him. Inflame his soul with Dante. Kindle his enthusiasm 
with Beethoven." 

All these things have more or less value I feel sure, but 
I wish to suggest another which I believe is the essential 
supplement to any of these and that is this : Better acquaint- 
ance by direct personal contact. Now the thing above all 
others to look for is this; What are the boy's interests? 
In what directions does the flood of force within him tend to 
go out ? What does he enjoy doing ? What work or play 
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doeshego to with instinctive pleasure? What, if any, part 
of the school work does he care about? What, if any, sort 
of book does he snatch up to read when be has a chance ? 
What does he talk about and think about when he is not self- 
conscious ? What sort of companions does he like to be with? 
Whom does he imitate? Who are his heroes, living, dead or 
fictitious? Do you know none of these things about your 
boy or girl ? Do you not know where they are or where they 
want to go ? Do you not know in what good or bad, in what 
essentia! or trivial ways the flood of life in them is pressing? 
Alas then, your commandings are more likely than not to be 
stupid, brutal, ruinous, crushing the child's will or inciting 
it to rebellion. Your moral maxims and your moral princi- 
ples will be like bulrushes against a Nile flood, impotent to 
check the blind rush of life you do not understand ; and the 
noblest things that may inspire yourself, may, as many of us 
bitterly know, fail to touch any responsive chord because we 
do not know what chords are there or what ones to strike. 

But if you have gained the right sort of acquaintance 
then you will know what the best euthustasms are, and what 
will nourish them. Does he love sport ? Be his comrade 
and make him see how fine it i.s either to win or to lose and 
be a gentleman. Does he love tools? Turn him loose in your 
high school workshop and let him make physical apparatus. 
A thing he makes is worth more than a hundred-dollar one, 
for in making the thing he is making himself. Does he read 
trashy novels ? Don't give him your own favorite instead. 
Give bim a good novel that he will enjoy better than he did 
the trash. Find him heroes that will appeal to his present 
admirations. If he admires the prize-iighter, show him that 
there are fists that clinch and strike for right, and in due time 
he will find a higher knight-errantry that uses no blows. 

There is just here, however, a certain thing to guard 
against. Because a boy loves sport is no reason why he 
should never do something more useful. Because a boy loves 
tools is no reason for educating him to be only a tool and not 
a man. Because a boy has some strong tendency which is 
good is no reason wby he should follow that so far that it be* 
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comes an evil. All the time that we are eacouraging the 
boy's best present enthusiasm, we must be on the watch for 
the birth of better ones. Things happen rapidly in the time 
of adolescence. It is the time for conversion. It is the time 
for regeneration, physical and spiritual. It is the rime for the 
dawu of love that may turn toward hell, or that may turn 
toward all the heavens that a man can reach. We must, there- 
fore, be on the watch for the birth of every better impulse as 
we await the birth of a child. We must save every one of 
these higher instincts as we would save a flickering human 
life. We must save the boy again and again from the best he 
is to make him a better. 

My plea is that we get acquainted with the boys and 
girls in true comradeship. One great advantage iu this is 
that at the same time we are getting acquainted, we are learn- 
ing how to influence them and getting the power to do so. 
There is no power in the world like personal influence. Pol- 
iticians understand this. One must have three degrees of 
initiation to become au efficient politician. In the first degree 
you think it is enough to vote. In the second degree you 
think it is enough to speak aud write. In the third degree 
yon find that things good and bad are brought to pass by di- 
rect personal contact. And so, I say you must be the boy's 
comrade or he will escape you. If you haveany sort of charm, 
use that — not for your sake, but for his sake. If you have 
fidelity of character he will find that out for himself. If a 
sneak looks out of your eyes, he will know it and every fine 
maxim from your lips will send him the other way. If you 
care for the boy, if you want to do him any good, if you have 
in you any of the mother spirit which clings to life and will 
not let it go, there is no power anywhere that can save if this 
fails, for it is the love of God. 

IV. 

My text to-night has been this, that God has given us 
many masters, each of whom represents the emphasis of some 
phase of man's life, and all of whom are necessary for the ed- 
ucation of our race. Of course it is impossible for us to have 
in every school-room a Goethe, who was a practical road 
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builder, a scientist whom scientists recognize as such, a phil- 
osopher by right of original insight, and a poet who sang free 
as the voice of spring. Not one in a hundred years is of 
Goethe's stature. It may be thai only one of Goethe's stature 
can be a whole man with every faculty alive and every faculty 
the stronger because the others are alive. 

It may be that you and I can serve our race best by being 
fragments, specialists in art, science, philosophy or business. 
I do not know. I cannot tell, ^ut if you and I who have i 
charge of the youth, if we professionals for the sakeof ame- I 
chanical consistency, for the sake of a little system, stand be- / 
tween the children and auy light that God hath given, how / 
shall we measure the largeness of our offense and of their/ 
calamity ? William L. Brv.an. J 
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THE CHILD-STUDY MONTHLY. 
As the name of this new periodical indicates, it is to be 
devoted to that phase of educational discussion at present 
receiving so much attention at the hands of teachers, kinder- 
garluers, parents, and also specialists in the various lines of 
research that may be grouped under the term-names of 
Psychology aud Anthropology. Child-Study is a term so 
general, and to some minds as vague as it is general, that the 
purpose of this magazine should be more clearly defined. 
That there is a demand for such a medium of discussion and 
presentation of facts as thisjouraal, iswell known. The hun- 
dreds of urgent requests that such a periodical be established, 
received by the editor within the past year from teachers in 
tbis and adjoining States, is an indication of the healthy sen- 
timent that already prevails, and an earnest of the success of 
the undertaking. Since July last the editor has given lect- 
ures — or perhaps they had better be dubbed ' ' lecturettes ' ' — 
on Child-Study, especially as related to educational methods, 
to audiences aggregating over ten thousand teachers. At 
every one of these gatherings many teachers and some par- 
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ents have asked, "What magazine can we read along this 
line? " The reader knows that there has been up to this time 
no such periodical in existence. Of course reference could 
be made to the valuable contributions published in The Ped- 
agogical Seminary, and other of our admirable journals, as 
well as to the eight or ten smaller educational papers that 
contain occasional articles on some phase of Child-Study. 
But the parent, kindergartner and teacher alive to the best 
solution of present as well as future perplexing problems, 
have evinced more than a desire — a real hunger — for facts 
resulting from investigation and research along these newer 
lines, presented ia a form to be either utilized or cast aside. 
that there is no longer any excuse for leaving unoccupied the 
field "already ripe unto the harvest." The literature on 
Child-Study, consisting as it does of monographs, occasional 
magazine articles, and short chapters in some of the more 
modem works on Psychology, is as yet so fragmentary and 
scattered, that it is deemed necessary to have a periodical 
whose function shall be to present to parents, kindergartners, 
teachers and others interested, the results of the latest re- 
searches as well as to discuss in a thorough manner those 
influences that make for or against the best growth and de- 
velopment of the child. 

This magazine does not seek to take the place of any 
other educational journal, many of which are so dear, and 
justifiably so, to the minds and hearts of many of our teach- 
ers. The Ciiild-Stcdv Monthly has a field peculiarily its 
own. This field, as yet unoccupied, it proposes to fill and fill 
it successfully and well. That it will soon prove indispens- 
able to every one interested — and what patriotic citizen is 
not? — in the education and health of the child, is sincerely 
believed. Each succeeding number of The Child-Study 
Monthly will reveal the fact that its large list's of contributors 
comprises men and women renowned in this country and 
Europe for what they are accomplishing in the field of investi- 
gation so new and yet so helpful iu our endeavors to answer 
some of the most complex problems concerning educational 
method. 
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The child is certainly the most important object upon 
earth for our consideration. His health, his nurture, his 
training, his growth and development, are far more worthy 
of the regard of parent and teacher than anything else. That 
we are beginning to recognize this fact is shown in the organ- 
ization of the ** National Association for the Study of Chil- 
dren,*' the ** Section of the Association of Collegiate Alumnse 
for the Study of Children,'' a ** Child-Study Section" of the 
National Educational Association, the largest educational 
meeting in the world, soon to convene at Denver, the two or 
three State Associations for Child-Study, of which ** The Illi- 
nois Society for Child-Study '* is the most vigorous and aggres- 
sive. In former years the study of educational methods was 
largely, if not entirely, confined to the study of mere theory ; 
but little by little educators have come to see that after all it 
is of much more importance for teachers to study the minds of 
their pupils as they come in contact with them day by daj' in 
the school-room. It really seems that there is less known 
about the child, and less attention given to his care, less study 
of the conditions of his best growth than to almost anything 
else. How painstaking the florist is in his care for his flowers 
— how well he understands their conditions of growth — but 
go into the average school-room, examine the atmosphere, 
temperature, lighting and the like! Yet who would claim 
that parents, teachers, kindergartners and others care more 
for flowers than they care for children ? Is not this neglect 
due to ignorance rather than to carelessness or lack of heart- 
felt interest in the child ? 

The greatest practical benefit modem Psychology can 
render to the teacher consists in the help it can furnish him 
in the study of the child's mind. To make it possible for 
the parent, the kindergartner, the physician, the teacher, the 
school superintendent, the school trustee, the tradesman to 
know how to treat the child, it is necessary that the child be 
closely studied and analyzed. But the pupil of the future is to 
be congratulated that the importance of the study of children 
is beginning to be recognized as one of the prominent feat- 
ures in the search for practical methods to be employed in the 
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education of children. It is highly gratifying to know that 
this new zest for Cbild-Stady, this eagerness to make the 
child's mind an open page, is taking the precedence of all other 
discussions at our educational meetings, as is shown in the 
programs of the N. E- A., the various State Teachers' Associa- 
tions, and the smaller assemblages of educators. Dr. Bryan's 
valuable paper, published in this number of The Chh.d-Study 
MoKTHLY, was read at the recent meeting of the National De- 
partment of Superintendence at Cleveland. If Child-Study is 
scientifically carried on and proper use made of the results, 
there can be no doubt that it will revolutionize all the present 
methods of approach to the child. In the Forum for Feb- 
ruary, 1894, Dr. Chrismau pertinently says : 

" The Sunday-schools of the preseul day. for inataace, are almost a 
farce, because so little is known of the child's religious nature, and 
these schools are trying to fasten upon him, no doubt, many useless Bud 
worthless things. Now, if the child's religious aature can be under- 
stood, we shall have a firm foundation upon which the church may build 
for his developroect. Let every parent think how little he knows abont 
his children, and, if he can recall bis knowledge of the infant when bis 
6ts( child was born, he will realize of how great worth this work of 
Paidology will be to young parents, and how it would be welcomed by 
those who truly wish to care for their children. It wilt be of untold 
value to the physician, for most physicians at present know next to 
nothing of the child. Perhaps the greatest application of such knowl- 
edge will be in the school-room, because the school-room is the work- 
shop of the child, and hence more may be done for him there than 
elsewhere. Through paidological results, Pedflgogy will be aided logo 
forward and take its proper place at the head of all professions, instead 
of at the foot, as now. The result of such work can be applied in laws ; 
for, when Ihe child is well understood, such laws can be passed and 
eiiforceci as will save many children from becoming paupers and crimi- 
nals. The results can be applied in society, in reforms for children, in 
all kinds of business which have to deal with the child." 

In fact, the results of Child-Study will go into every busi- 
ness, every reform, every profession, every science in which the 
child is a factor. To the end that some of these results pos- 
sessed by the few may become knowledge and capital for the 
many. Thr Child-Study Monthly is established. From 
laboratory and library, from the experience of teacher and 
parent, from physician and alienist, from the psychologist and 
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anthropologist, shall we glean that which is considered of liie 
most immediate and practical value. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that these pages are open for free and full discussion 
both pro and con ; questions addressed to the editor will be 
subsequently answered, and as fully as possible ; to parent 
and teacher, and every one concerned in the best welfare of 
the child, we sincerely subscribe ourselves, 

Yours for Service and Success, 

The Child-Study Monthly. 



DR. GILBERT'S STUDY OF CHILDREN IN THE 

SCHOOLS OF NEW HAVEN.* 

No single piece of recent investigation is of greater inter- 
est to the inquiring teacher or parent than that undertaken 
by Dr. Gilbert at New Haven, Connecticut, upon some of the 
pupils of the schools of that city. The experiments were 
made with a view to determine the mental and physical devel- 
opment of children along certain definite lines. Each child 
was tested in the following respects : Muscle sense, sensitive- 
ness to color diflferences, force of suggestion, voluntary motor- 
ability, fatigue, weight, height, lung capacity, simple reaction- 
time, discrimination time, and time memory. 

First of all with respect to the muscle sense, which, in the 
restricted use made by Dr. Gilbert, is hardly an appropriate 
term, since he tested only the child's discriminative ability in 
the case of lifted weights. Muscular sense is a collective term 
designating one's capacity for sensations of position and mo- 
tion — a term not well chosen, since, as Ziehen has observed, 
the sensibility of the muscles is of the least importance in the 
production of such sensations. 

In this test of the child's sensitiveness to weight, each set 
of apparatus consisted of a graduated series of ten weights, 
ranging from 82 grams to 100 grams, in steps of two grams 
each, consisting of paper cartridge-shells loaded with lead 

♦ *• Researches on the Mental and Physical Development of School Children," by 
J. Allen Gilbert. Studies from the Yale Laboratory, Vol. 2. Nov , 1S94. 
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disks and ordinary gun wads. Kach loaded shell was marked 
with a secret sign to indicate its weight. The lightest weight 
(82 grams) was used as the standard and given to the child 
with the direction that he select from the remaining nine 
weights all those that seemed to him to be of the same weight 
as the staudard^ifting the weights endwise between the 
thumb and finger. 

The results of this group of experiments show that sensi- 
tiveness to weight was not so delicate as was supposed when 
the apparatus was constructed, and consequently a series of 
leu weights varying two grams each, from 82 to 100 grams, 
was insufBcient to include all the younger children ;/. e,,- a 
large uiimber of the younger children were unable to distin- 
guish between the gun shell weighing Sz grams and the one 
weighing 100 grams. The results show a gradual increase of 
ability to discriminate from the ages of 6 to 13; thus at 6, the 
worst year of any for discrimination, the least perceptible dif- 
ference between two weights was 14. 8 grams, with 38 per ctiil 
of non-diseriminations. while at 13 the least perceptible differ- 
ence is as low as 5.49 with only 2 per cent of non-discrimina- 
tions. 

Marked diSerences in sex appear. At 6 the boys possess 
a discriminative ability decidedly better than the girls. At 7 
both sexes have the same ability. They develop equally for 
about two years, but between 9 and 10 the boys' ability is 
again better than that of the girls. Then comes the inevitable 
and yet surprisingly abrupt falling off for the boys at 1 1 years. 
In general it may be said that the superiority of the boys in 
sensitiveness to difference in lifted weights increases with age, 
marked irregularities being noticed, however, from 6 to 7 and 
from 12 to 14 years, {the critical period of the boy). 

With respect to sensitiveness to color-differences, it is 
found that ability to distinguish different shades of the same 
color increases with age. The girls have slightly the advan- 
tage of the boys. At the age of 1 2 to 1 4, the boy is a long 
way behind the girl, but shortly after he overtakes the girl 
and excels her until the age of 17. 

In measuring voluntary motor ability the child was asked 
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to tap as rapidly as he could until told to stop. These taps 
are recorded by a well devised chronoscopic reaction board. 
But the results are more interesting than the apparatus. The 
average child at 6 taps 20.8 times in five seconds. Prom 6 
there is a gradual increase in ability until the age of 12, when 
the average rate is 29.9 taps in five seconds. The data when 
calculated for boys and girls separately show throughout a 
higher rate for boys than for girls. Boys fall oflF considerably 
from 12 to 13. These results seem to justify the opinion of 
Lange and others that at the age of rapid physical growth, 
physical development takes up the strength and thus retards 
the mental development. 

When the data xv^on faHgue are calculated for boys and 
girls separately, it becomes evident that girls tire more easily 
at 13 than at 12, while with the boys the variance comes a year 
later, between 13 and 14. 

With respect to growth in weight it is concluded that 
boys have their most rapid growth between 14 and 16, increas- 
ing in weight 18.3 pounds between 14 and 15, and 17 pounds 
between 15 and 16, but between the ages of 16 and 17 the in- 
crease is very slight indeed, being only three pounds. The 
most rapid growth for girls occurs between 11 and 12, being 
14.5 pounds. 

Almost precisely the same laws appear in regard to rapid- 
ity of growth in height for the diflferent sexes as appear above 
for growth in weight. At 6 the boys are 1 14.5 and the girls 
1 14.0 centimeters high. Both boys and girls grow with 
about the same rapidity, the boys being the taller until 11, 
when the girls begin to grow much more rapidly and are the 
taller until between 14 and 15, when the boys are the taller. 

In measuring lung capacity the standard wet spirom- 
eter was used. Boys have a larger lung capacity than girls 
throughout — as is universally suspected. At six boys have 
a capacity of 896 cubic centimeters, while that of girls is but 
800 cubic centimeters. The difierence between boys and girls 
increases but very slightly until the age of 12, when boys 
have a capacity of 18 16 cubic centimeters, and girls 1664 
cubic centimeters. From this age on, the development of the 
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girls is much slower, almost no growtli between 12 and 14. 
While the girls become nearly stationary at 12, the boys do 
not begin their most rapid growth until 14. At 17 the lungs 
of the average boy contain 3264 cubic centimeters, while those 
of the average girl but 1S96 cubic centimeters. 

In the way of general conclusions we would say. (i) Age 
it seems to be a neutral point when boys and girls are of 
about the same ability. (2) Growth in weight and growth 
in height conform to almost exactly the same rules. Boys 
are slightly heavier and taller than girls until between 11 and 
12. Then the order is reversed ; for in both weight and 
height girls excel until about I5, when boys become heavier 
and taller and remain so through life. (3) The most rapid 
growth of the girl ceases at 13, while at 14 the rapid growth 
of boys is just beginning. Between the ages of 10 and 11 
both bright and dull children act with about the same rapid- 
ity, though both before and after that age the dull children 
are much slower than the bright ones. 

Peckham found that Milwaukee children were heavier 
thau the Boston children measured by Bowditch. Gilbert 
finds New Haven children heavier than Milwaukee children. 
This is in all probability due to the fact that Gilbert meas- 
ured very few foreigners. American children are taller and 
heavier thau foreign-born children of the same age. Only 
about 100 children of each age were tested at New Haven, 
while Bowditch measured the weight and height of 25,000 ; 
Peckham did the same wilh 10,000 Milwaukee children, and 
Dr. Francis Warner in his investigations into the physical 
and mental growth of the school children of London, carefully 
examined 50,000 children in 106 different schools, he being 
assisted by the various members of the British Medical Soci- 
ety and The Charity Organization Society of London. Dr. 
W. Townseud Porter, of St. Louis, based his interesting con- 
tribution on " Growth of St. Louis Children " upon the study 
and measurements of over 33,000 children. One point, how- 
ever, is certainly demonstrated by Gilbert's investigations as 
far as they go, viz., that those activities, either physical or 
mental, where quickness and accuracy of action are involved, 
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show more plainly the effects of puberty than those activities 
in which quickness and activity are not factors. The period 
of puberty is certainly the most critical of school life. At 
this time the child should be most carefully "coached" by 
his teacher in order that baneful physical or mental defects 
shall not ensue. Above all, the teacher and parent should 
remember that at this period of most rapid growth the child 
should not be nagged with methods. Dr. Gilbert's investiga- 
tions are of great value in contributing additional evidence on 
this one topic, to say nothing of the other merits of his paper. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The Illinois Society for Child-Study will hold its next 
meeting at the Psychological Laboratory of the University of 
Illinois. Champaign. The date will be definitely announced 
in a few days, but in all probability will be May 16 and 17. 
An excellent program is being prepared, an interesting feat- 
ure of which will be the reports from the various local cen- 
ters or ** Round Tables," and also reports on research work 
carried on in the schools of Illinois the past year. 



This organization, the Illinois Society for Child-Study, 
is one of the most vigorous educational movements ever 
known. Less than a year old, it already has several hundred 
members. Its membership includes not only teachers but 
parents, kindergartners, physicians, specialists in neurology, 
psychology and physiology. The fact that it brings teacher 
and parent together, as at the Round Table meetings of the 
local chapter, for the purpose of discussing the various con- 
ditions that inhibit or assist the mental or physical develop- 
ment of the child, is the strongest ratson cTStre of this new 
organization. When after painstaking investigation, parents 
and teachers come to an understanding concerning the pecu- 
liarities of the growth of the child as well as certain general 
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characteristics, then will the educatioual millennium have 
been reached. When careful study has been made of the way 
in which the child's powers, both physical and mental, unfold 
and develop, then will the teacher know what and how to 
teach, and furthermore, the parent will also actually know 
whether his child is properly taught. Viewed in this light. 
can we say anything else than that the Illinois Society for 
Child-Study is right in line with substantial progress in the 
revision or justification of our educational methods and peda- 
gogical creeds ? That it is so regarded by the vast majority 
of our most progressive teachers, is evinced by the large 
membership already enrolled. Other States are now forming 
such organizations, with the Illinois Society as the prototype. 



The Second Annual Report of the Factory Inspectors of 
Illinois, which lies before us, is a most interesting document, 
more particularly with reference to the facts which throw 
light upon the burdensome and perplexing question of child 
labor in our workshops and manufactories. Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, the State Inspector who has compiled the report, has 
found that"of the 8,130 wage-earning children in Illinois, 
some are orphans and half-orphans, but a large majority are 
the children of raeu employed in industries without strong 
labor organizations ; such as laborers, lumber- shovers, or em- 
ployees in the garment trades." 



One of the most painfully interestiug facts stated in this 
same report is that in hundreds of cases during 1893-4 *^^ 
children left school and went to work because the father, pre- 
viously the sole support of the family, was now among the 
unemployed. This is a lasting injury wrought by every 
industrial crisis ; for the children so withdrawn from school 
are ashamed to return, after a prolonged absence, to a lower 
class ; aud having tasted the excitement of factory life and 
partial self-support, are unfitted for anything else. The 
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growth of child-labor daring these months has been very 
marked, the demand for children increasing in the universal 
effort to reduce expenses by cutting wages, so that it was a 
matter of common remark that in any given trade in which 
children were employed, that factory was busiest which em- 
ployed fewest adults. In general, however, it remains true 
that in the industries of Illinois there is no need, in the 
nature of the work to be performed, for any characteristic 
quality of children. The presence of the children in the 
industries is more by reason of the cheapness of their labor 
than of any technical requirements of the industries them- 
selves. Everything done by children under sixteen years of 
age could be quite as swiftly done by young people between 
sixteen and eighteen years. 



In this connection we must remind ourselves (and the 
report explicitly states this) that although the law absolutely 
prohibits the employment of any child under fourteen years 
of age in manufacture, yet the children under fourteen years of 
age can never be wholly kept out of the factories and workshops 
until they are kept in school. At present the school attendance 
law is almost useless, at least in Chicago, where the largest 
number of children have been found at work. Although the 
Chicago Board of Education employs attendance agents, yet 
children leave school to sell papers ; to carry cash in stores and 
telegrams and messages in streets ; to peddle, to black boots, 
or merely to idle about. Unruly children are expelled from 
school to suit the convenience of teachers. Mrs. Kelley cites 
cases in which the principals of schools have sent to the fac- 
tory inspectors children eleven years old with the written re- 
quest that permits be granted to enable the children to go to 
work (in violation of the factory law) because in each case the 
child is ** incorrigible." As no factory can be a better place 
for a child eleven years old than a reasonably good school, this 
request voices the desire of the principal to be relieved of the 
trouble of the child. For all these various reasons, and per- 
haps also because of the want of sufficient school accommo* 
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tations, children are freed from school attendance at such a 
■rate that the last school census, [1894,] shows 6,887 children 
■1)etween the ages of seven and fourteen years, in Chicago 
t alone, who attend uo school. 



Op these thousands, hundred are seeking work in shops 
I and factories and when they find work and the laws of the 
I state are thereby violated, the task of prosecution, which 
Ishould fall in part at least on the Board of Education of Chi- 
Icago, devolves upon the Slate Factory Inspectors alone. The 
■Inspectors found 103 children under fourteen years of age 
either at work or seeking work since the present school year 
I'began, and upon careful iuvestigation it was found that none 
P'Of these 103 children have yet raastered the teachings of pri- 
} mary schools. Quite a number cannot write their own names 
^and some of them can not yet speak the English langu age. 
I Of these 103 children, 76 were found actually at work; 30 
1 were in the horrible sweat shops, 9 in cigar factories, 15 in the 
I stockyards, leaviug but 25 of the 76 in occupations relatively 
1 harmless. The sympathetic heart of each and every patriotic 
I'Citizen of Illinois would lead him to see that to rescue in three 
Jijnonths fifteen children under fourteen years of age from nico- 
tine poisoning, from the miasma of the stockyards, and from 
orse than horrible condition of the sweat-shops is to 
BBccomplish something worth doing — but how can we be sure 
Tthat such rescue necessarily results in added school life, and 
[opportunities for normal growth and development ? 
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THE MOST CRITICAL PERIOD OF SCHOOL LIFE. 

The whole educational problem demands the closest study. 
In the endeavor to reach the solution of this problem nothing 
can really be taken for granted, but everything must be care- 
fully investigated. Careful students and specialists, those 
who really form for us our educational creeds and pedagog- 
ical standards, — yes, even those who have just begun to investi- 
gate educational questions, be they searching for the true aim 
of education, or the correct pedagogical method, or both, — 
one and all who give the subject more than a passing thought, 
are convinced that the educational problem, and all that per- 
tains to it, is extremely intricate and perplexing, and that 
each day of the child's school life, yes, even his home life, is, 
in a sense, critical for him. In our endeavors to educate the 
child, no matter how far we have progressed in the realization 
of our ideals, we can never be absolutely certain of him. 
Just at the time we are most sure of his present, and most 
assured with respect to his future, he may be even then ap- 
proaching the critical stage of the game. In a broad sense it 
is true, then, that the child is ever passing through critical 
periods. 

Now what we propose to discuss in this brief article is '*The 
Most Critical Period of School Life.'* Will you remind your- 
selves that our entire earth-life may be regarded as falling 
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iuio four distinct periods, and that these respective periods 
are brought into being by means of certain marked constitu- 
tional and evolutional (yes, revolutional,) changes in the 
individual's organism. These changes are respectively : 
Pubescence, Adolescence. The Climacteric, Senescence. Let 
us characterize each one briefly. 

1. Pubescence. The pubescent period is that during which 
the boy or girl passes into young manhood or young woman- 
hood. At this period the viscera and other organs take on 
development, and a change in the characteristics of the indi- 
vidual occurs. Certain desires, ambitions, aspirations and 
tendencies not before felt, now begin to be experienced. It is 
a critical time in the life of the individual, and unless be or 
she is well organized, mental overthrow is apt to occur. The 
form of mental disease known as reciirreiit mama is frequently 
developed at this period. The age at which puberty occurs 
varies in different climates. For this latitude it is approsi- 
malety from twelve lo sixteen years, 

2. Adolescence. Probably the individual may have safely 
passed the pubescent period, having inherited sufScient ner\'- 
ous strength to carry him through his first physiological crisis, 
but at the next developmental stage — that of adolescence — 
he breaks down, without direct assignable cause. The ado- 
lescent period comes at the age of from twenty-five to thirty- 
five. 

3. Tke Climacteric. The march of development may con- 
tinue and the individual go on mentally well until the station- 
ary period is reached — the climacteric period. In both men 
and women it marks a stationary plane : the period of devel- 
opment is past. 

4. Seneseenee. About fifteen years later than this stationary 
period, senile changes (those due to old age) make their ap- 
pearance, and mental and bodily feebleness ensues. 

We have, then, four periods: Pubescence, marking the ad- 
vance from youth to manhood : Adolescence, that from man- 
hood to maturity : The Climacteric, the stationary period ; and 
Senescence, the dissolulional period, or period of decay. 

To understand the constitutional and evolutional changes 
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that are ever taking place in the organism of the growing boy 
or girl, we must remind ourselves of some of the normal fea- 
tures of growth that characterize the boy and g^rl respectively 
up through the period of pubescence, — incidents pertaining 
to both physical and mental development. The more precise 
knowledge of the differences in the human form of the two 
sexes has grown up very recently. During recent years anat- 
omists and anthropologists have been engaged in building up 
a detailed knowledge of the growth and proportions of the 
human body according to age and sex. In the narrow scope 
of this paper we mu^ limit ourselves to merely indicating 
some of the main results instead of attempting a detailed 
statement. 

At birth male infants are taller than female infants and 
somewhat heavier. Both boys and girls grow rapidly dur- 
ing the first two years of life, and slowly during the third 
and fourth, the boys keeping slightly ahead. Until the 
investigations of Professor Bowditch of Harvard, in 1872, 
the male was always supposed to be the taller and heavier 
throughout the entire period of development. Bowditch col- 
lected and published statistics based upon the study of 14,000 
boys and 11,000 girls in Boston and its vicinage. The results 
he then gained have been since confirmed by careful measure- 
ment of nearly 200,000 boys and girls in London and Leipzig, 
in Milwaukee, St. Louis, Worcester, New Haven, and other 
American cities, and also in Sweden. Since these measure- 
ments we are certainly warranted in saying that there can 
now be no doubt that for a period of several years during the 
development of pubescence, girls are both heavier and taller 
than boys of the same age. In Great Britain girls grow more 
rapidly than boys between the ages of ten and fifteen years. 
In this country during the first twelve years of life, boys are 
firom one to two inches taller than girls of the same age ; at 
about twelve and a half years of age girls begin to grow faster 
than boys, and during the fourteenth year are about one inch 
taller than boys of the same age ; in the sixteenth year boys 
again become taller. Gilbert, in his very recent investigations 
into the growth of New Haven children, finds that boys have 
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their most rapid growth between fourteen and sixteen, increas- 
ing in weight iS 3 pounds between fourteen and fifteen, and 
17 pounds between fifteen and sixteen, but between sixteen 
and seventeen the growth is very slight indeed, being only 
3 pounds. In the two years between fourteen and sixteen 
the boy increases his weight by as much as he did during the 
entire six years preceding the age of fourteen. The accel- 
eration in growth of the girl is in general coincident with 
the retardation in growth of the boy. Furthermore the period 
of most active growth is preceded by a period of marked delay 
in growth. Again, all research shows that the evolution of 
puberty is more precocious iu girls than in boys, being both 
begun and completed at an earlier age. The development of 
pubescence is considerably infiuenced by the social class to 
which the child belongs, for alimentation and hygiene are the 
two chief conditions that modify development- The develop- 
ment of weli-nourislied children is a widely different affair 
from what it is iu ill-nourished children. 

The reader will readily recall the two clay figures which 
Dr. Sargent prepared for the World's Fair, and which were 
exhibited in the north gallery of the Anthropological Build- 
ing. These figures were founded upon the average measure- 
ments of several thousand college students of both sexes, A 
good description of these statues will be found iu Scribner's 
Magaaine for July, 1893, but the genera! conclusions arrived 
at are to the effect that, in relation to the total height, in 
women the bead is longer than in men, the neck shorter, the 
trunk longer, and the legs and arms shorter. The various 
parts of the body differ with resjject to the amount of growth 
each acquires, for as Quetelet showed years ago " that while 
the adult head is only double the height of the head at 
birth, the trunk is nearly tripled in length, while the arms 
are nearly four times and the legs nearly five times as long as 
they were at birth." A passing word with respect to the 
growth of brain in the hoy and girl respectively. At birth 
the boy's brain is larger than the girl's. The brain grows 
enormously during the first few months of life, and quite 
rapidly during the first few years. Upon reference to the 
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tables ptiblished by Vierordt {Archiv fur Anatomic and Physi- 
ologic, Band 1890), one will find that the brain of the boy 
increases so rapidly in weight that at thirteen years of age 
it weighs about 1465 grams ; at fourteen there is a sudden fall 
in brain weight, the average at that age being a little less 
than 1300 grams. At fifteen the brain more than recovers 
what it has lost, and attains a weight of about 1500 grams. 
The weight of the brain of the male exceeds that of the female 
from birth on, with the exception of a few months near the age 
of fourteen ; for at about the age of fourteen the girl reaches 
her maximum brain weight just at the time that the boy's 
brain loses considerable weight due to the onset of pubes- 
cence, a large amount of blood being withdrawn from the 
braip to nourish the viscera and other organs during their 
rapid revolutional changes at this period. The loss of brain 
weight in the girl occurs a couple of years eaflier than in 
the boy. At the time the boy is at his worst (so far as brain 
weight is an indication), the girl is at her best. It is at this 
age that the overgrown or rapidly growing boy frequently 
drops out of school, and is outstripped in the routine of work 
by his more fortunate sister. 

Concerning the development of the voice, permit me to say 
that in the lower human races the larynx is, as a rule, com- 
paratively undeveloped, and the voice is usually inclined to 
be high and shrill. In this connection please remind your- 
selves of some of the hideous noises, the outlandish shrieks 
that passed for music on the Midway Plaisance but a few 
months ago. Up to the period of pubescence the sexual dif- 
ferences in the larynx are not marked, but in this epoch they 
become widely diflferent. The boy's larynx, as do his lungs, 
enlarges to a greater extent than the girl's, and his voice 
* * breaks " or ' * changes * ' and becomes deeper. The woman's 
larynx and voice retain more nearly the characteristics of the 
child's. 

With respect to lung capacity and its growth we find that 
the boy has the advantage of the girl throughout life from 
babyhood to old age. At six boys have an average lung 
capacity of 900 cubic centimeters, while that of the girl is but 
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803 cubic centimeters. The difference between boys and girls 
in amount of lung capacity increases but slightly until the 
age of twelve, when boj-s have an average capacity of 1825 
and girls 1661 cubic centimeters. From this age on the de- 
velopment of the girls is much slower, almost no growth 
between twelve and fourteen. \Chile the girls become nearly 
stationary at twelve, the boys do not begin their most rapid 
growth until fourteen. At seventeen the lungsof the average 
boy contain 3256 cubic centimeters, while those of the aver- 
age girl but 1896 cubic centimeters. 

We should also note the development of the boy and girl 
respectively in ability to act quickly. We mean here, of 
course, muscular activity, or what Professor Bryan has so 
thoroughly investigated under the name of "Voluntary Motor 
Ability." In measuring voluntarj- motor ability the child is 
asked to tap as rapidly as he can until told to stop. These 
taps are automatically recorded by means of an electric coun- 
ter. Boys can tap more rapidly than girls. Boys fall off con- 
siderably in ability at about thirteen. 

With reference to fatigue il is found that the average girl 
fatigues more quickly than the average boy. Both boy and 
girl fatigue more readily at eight than at six years of age, 
undoubtedly due to the fact, as Dr. Christopher suggests, that 
at that age "a great lunge of growth" of body occurs. At 
fourteen the average boy fatigues much more readily than at 
thirteen, and about as easily as at twelve. On the other hand 
the girl fatigues more readily at thirteen than at twelve, due 
most likely to the fact that the period of pubescence occurs 
earlier in girls than in boys. 

We have more than sufGcienl evidence for the substantia- 
tion of the statement that the prevailing qualities and domi- 
nant characteristics of a human brain are different in the 
periods of childhood, pubescence, and early adolescence. At 
each of these periods the brain is especially receptive to differ- 
ent sorts of impressions, and the activities of the brain cer- 
tainly differ at these various stages. During childhood there 
is a marked mental similarity — a psychical likeness — between 
the sexes. This mental similarity disappears at the onset of 
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pubescence. Iiidividual characteristics and idiosyncrasiei 
then begin to spring up. As Clouston puts it, " In the mal^fl 
sex the mental development takes the direction of energizing^! 
of cognition, of duty ; in the female sex the mental de^'clop- 
ment is in the direction of emotion, of the protective instincts, ' 
of a craving for admiration and worship, of the mental crea- 
tion of an ideal hero." Of course these mental changes do i 
not take place all at once in either sex. 

Furthermore, there is no question but that it is during th^ 
period of pubescence and at the onset of early adolesceucf 
that the greatest of the hereditary qualities come out aud the! 
most dangerous of the hereditary defects manifest themselves,!" 
During this period nature is striving with all her might tol 
evolve a perfect organism. At such a time the hereditary in- 
fluences, the transmitted tendencies, that all the former gen-^ 
eratioiis have bestowed, manifest themselves in the most pro-l 
nounced forms and come into their fullest existence in theB 
youth or maiden. It isatthistime that one suffers most for the! 
sins of his ancestors. Medical authorities also seem to agreel 
that nervous diseases, especially in the higher centers— theB 
more subtile brain diseases — and also mental peculiarities, i 
questionably select the onset of adolescence or the time nearfl 
the close of pubescence for their first real appearance, 
the threshold of life and vigor, there is always thus a Ua- 1 
bility of a temporary breakdown and even of total collapse. 

Now. what are some of the symptoms of menial disturb- 1 
ance at this time of life ? One of the most annoying audi 
perplexing of these mental disturbances is the one wbiclil 
assumes the form of exaggerated defiance of school authoi^l 
ity, a like defiance of parental control, a morbid " self-F 
will." Moral restraints, physical coercion, the assertion of fl 
rightful authority on the part of parent or teacher, the i 
ous punishments — all these are set at naught, and we hear 
it said of such children that "nothing can be done with 
them" during such attacks. They are the despair and dis- 
tress, the great perpetual bugbear of parents, guardians, 
teachers and school-officers. They wilt not get up in the 
morning nor will they do any work, and, as Clouston states, 
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they will do daring acts of destruction, — tear books, break 
furniture, threaten violence to themselves and others, con- 
tract debts for parent or guardian by purchasing all sorts 
of useless articles without any money to pay for them, or they 
leave home without any reason, take to purposeless deceit 
and lying, do scandalous things with bravado, and withal 
give the impression to others that they could help doing such 
things if Ihey but wanted to do so. 

Great anxiety would be saved to parents and teachers il 
these morbid characteristics of children in our homes and 
schools were regarded in the light of brain disturbances, when 
this is actually the case, and such children should be treated 
from the very first upon the basis of the principles laid down 
by the pathologist. The usual harsh treatment, the various 
punishments seldom, if ever, do any good in such cases and 
often do much harm. The best thing to do for such a child is 
to take him temporarily from school, sending him from home 
for a time into the country under kind and firm companion- 
ship and in some cases even with medical supervision. Much 
exercise in the fresh air should be taken, and a large quantity 
of milk and other unstimulaling but fattening food should be 
given such a boy or girl. 

It would not be out of place for us to briefly note some of 
the characteristics of attention during this period. We all 
know that the chief point for the teacher to keep in mind is 
the necessity of some activity of attention on the part of the 
child from the very first and in every operation. No amotmt 
of skilled adroitness, no amount of persevering patience will 
be of the least avail unless the child's attention, the j/w« y«a 
non of every act of learning, is secured. When there is at- 
tention the child's mind is working upon the subject pre- 
sented by the teacher, and when there is no attention there 
is no connection between the pupil's mind and the subject 
presented by the teacher. So far as any educational relation 
is concerned, in the latter case {i. e., where there is non-at- 
tention) the teacher might as well be asking questions from 
one of the remotest comers of the earth, and the child might 
as well be reading his "answers in the stars." No isolation 
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on hermit isle can compare with the isolation of the non- 
attentive pupiL/ No separation of individuals, separation 
either in time or space, or both, is like unto the separation 
between teacher and pupil when the latter is not attending 
to the subject matter of the teacher's presentation. The work 
of securing attention from any pupil depends, to a certain ex- 
tent, upon the patience and tact of the teacher. But it de- 
pends still more upon certain psychological and physiological 
principles that can be applied only by the child himself. 

Principle I. The act of attention demands mental effort. 
Ideas, if left to themselves, flow on without any real order, be- x 
ing governed by the principle of association. Under such 
circumstances we have that most annoying, perplexing and 
troublesome trial of the teacher — the mind-wandering pupil. 
It requires no mental effort to let the mind wander ; it does 
require mental energy to interfere with these aimless, ram- 
bling mental associations — in other words, to produce atten- 
tion. Now. I am compelled to contend, on the basis of facts 
gained by no small amount of observation, that both the boy 
and girl during the period of pubescence are less capable of 
making this mental effort than they are at any other period 
of their lives in school. The boy or girl during this most 
critical period of development is possessed of a large amount 
of natural inertia which is diflScult to overcome. He cannot, 
unless carefully ** coached,'* be made to manifest an active, 
vigorous, energetic habit of mind. 

Principle II. Persistence of the attentive interest is abso- 
lutely essential to a successful issue in the endeavor to learn. 
The scattering of the mental forces, is, if not the greatest, 
one of the greatest foes of attention. You have oftentimes 
seen the non-attentive school-boy. fOne moment he attempts 
to work his problems ; the next moment he takes up his his- 
tory ; then he must try his hand at penmanship ; then he be- 
comes thirsty and must have a drink ; or he must look up a 
word in the dictionary ; then he must speak to a fellow-pupil ; 
next, perhaps, he borrows a knife ; and so on, a continuously 
interrupted round of activities. Such a child is being robbed 
of the most essential element of personality, namely, self- 
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control or self-direction. In the strict sense such a child is 
not a person, he is merely a log drifting down the stream of 
time, a rudderless bark moved hither and thither by the \7i11d 
of other men's breath. Now this dissipation of interest, 
which, next to mental laziness, is the greatest obstacle in the 
work of instruction, is very characteristic of both boy and girl 
during the period of puberty. 

Principle III. Counterfeit attention must not be permitted, 
and yet, often during this critical period, do boys and girls 
manifest the outward form and attitude of attention while the 
mind is utterly out of connection with the subject presented 
by the teacher. They are of those, who, having eyes, see 
not, and having ears, hear not. Or. my boy and girl friend 
may go so far as to give sufficient attention to grasp the dif- 
ferent sentences of a lesson, but fail to grasp clearly the con- 
ception of the lesson as a whole. Such a pupil may compre- 
hend the separate steps in the demonstration of a problem, 
and yet fail to grasp either the problem itself or its demon- 
stration as an entirety, because he cannot bring to bear upon 
either the problem or the demon strati on the higher power of 
attention that guarantees a mastery of the situation. 

There is one further point, fellow teachers and friends, 
which I would like to submit for your consideration. Learn- 
ing by heart is specially characteristic of this period of pu- 
bescence in both the boy and girl. You know that the process 
of memorizing is seriously faulty for various reasons: 

1. Leaniing by heart leaves the mind passive, for what is 
learned is impressed upon the mind, and not produced by the 
mind's self-activity. 

2. The mind, by not manifesting this self- activity, but 
being passive and only receiving impressions, is burdened by 
what it remembers. 

3. The senses, rather than the whole mind as an energiz- 
ing power, being employed, the habit of .mind- wandering is 
induced. We should remember in our endeavor to develop 
the child rationally that memory is to \>e formed rather than 
filled. The idea that learning by heart improves memory is 
a great illusion. " Experiment certainly shows that things 
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mechanically learned by heart rapidly disappear from mem- 
ory. /^Simply learning by heart should be most mercilessly 
condemned. / 

To sum up the whole problem, let me say that in all learn- 
ing two equally essential features are involved : Proper pres- 
evtation of the material by the teacher^ and proper attitude of 
mind on the part of the pupil. Seldom, if ever, can the sec- 
ond feature be supplied by the boy or girl in the midst of the 
mental and physical evolutions and revolutions of pubes- 
cence. Need we proceed further into our subject in order to 
show that the development of the mental faculties during the 
years that usher in young manhood or womanhood are of the 
most universal and intense interest. 

Now what remedial agencies may be employed to overcome 
some of the more serious disadvantages of the pubescent stage 
—disadvantages that are peculiarly great in the case of the 
boy at this critical period. Three remedies have been sug- 
gested : 

I. As proposed by Dr. Bayard Holmes and others, there 
should be separation of boys and girls in the public schools 
during the period of prepubertal acceleration, with male teach- 
ers for the boys, and female teachers for the girls. Earle 
Barnes of Inland Stanford Junior University has suggested 
that the difl&culty which so many boys have with their teach- 
ers in the sixth and subsequent grades of the public school, is 
due to their unrecognized oncoming sexuality. The utter 
ignorance of the fact of the natural superiority of girls aged 
twelve to sixteen, both mentally and physically, over boys of 
the same age — ignorance manifested alike by parent and 
teacher — is almost criminal. 

II. The boys and girls may remain side by side during 
their public school life, but should have their latent mental 
energies appealed to quite diflferently. The peculiar aptitudes 
and defects of both boys and girls should be respectively recog- 
nized. For example, at the age of oncoming pubescence the 
average boy is not given to detail. He cannot tell the date of 
battles, the number of men engaged, the number killed and 
wounded, while the girl of the same age (about fourteen) in 
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the same history, class will have a mania for such detail. 
These sexual peculiarities should be considered by the teacher 
in assigning tasks for study and in questioning during recita- 
tion. 

III. Physical Exercise and Manual Training. Nothing 
is of so much avail in dealing with both boy and girl during 
this most critical period of school life as judicious physical 
exercise — physical culture in its true sense. The manual 
training departments of our best schools are the safety valve 
of many boys at this stage of school life, and cause them to 
be tided over the critical period without perceptible harm. 
The vigorous games of football, baseball, and also track ath- 
letics have saved many a boy to the schools until his course is 
creditably completed. The girl is less fortunate, for as soon 
as she begins to be a girl she must begin to be ** proper.*' 
Physical training is as necessary to the girl at this period as 
it is to the boy, but how seldom she receives it. For the sake 
of the best development of girls we should encourage them 
as they essay tennis, rowing, golf, hand-ball, or even the bi- 
cycle. We should not regard these as mere human innova- 
tions, but as necessary items in the general scheme of Provi- 
dence for the betterment of the race. The school of the future 
will give every encouragement to physical training under com- 
petent instructors. Both pupils and teachers need systematic 
physical exercise as they need food ; every artery should be 
filled with fresh blood, every muscle should be invigorated by 
means of the proper movements, every nerve and brain cell 
should also be rejuvenated by means of healthful physical 
activity. 

Which of the three propositions does the reader consider the 
best ? William O. Krohn. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO THOSE BEGINNING THE 

SYSTEMATIC OBSERVATION 

OF CHILDREN. 

Has the scientific study of children progressed far enough 
to warrant the step of scientists toward cooperation in educa- 
tional questions? Can any laws be formulated that might 
serve as general glides in our eflForts to attain deductions of 
mathematical accuracy. It would be easy to show that such 
rigid rules cannot yet be oflFered. But we may be proud of 
the fact that we are rapidly approaching a time when empir- 
icism becomes at least methodical instead of becoming narrow 
and limited to one-sided observation. This is a noteworthy 
progress. ' It is experience and not purely theoretical conclu- 
sions that must be our guide in educational methods. The 
experience that the physician and neurologist are able to bring 
in is limited but perhaps valuable, because it throws light on 
the subject of education from a side that is not in danger of 
feeding on purely fanciful deductions. Tradition is apt to 
have an undue influence upon parents and teachers, and every 
method that delivers us from the tyranny of one-sided specu- 
lation, will finally command attention. The natural history 
of the child is bound to rank foremost in this respect. The 
chief facts of the physical and mental growth of the child can 
be summed up as follows : 

The main factor in the predominance of the human race 
over the rest of the creation lies in the remarkable develop- 
ment of the nervous system, and, more especially of the brain. 
For the development of the brain, as for the growth of the 
entire body, man takes the considerable time of more than 
twenty years. The development of the brain keeps pace with 
the development of its functions, of the nervous and mental 
activity. On the whole, children follow a certain type in the 
successive development of their physiological and psycholog- 
ical achievements ; in a similar way we find a marked order in 
the development of the various parts of the brain and nervous 
system Of these the motor functions are probably best stud- 
ied. 
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The movementa of Ihi; child at birlli are largely reflex 
raovemeuts, partly iuheriled as characteristic of the race and 
depending on the development of the lowest centers. Thus a 
child will breathe and be able to suck ; it will command the 
movement of the hand to the mouth ; it will also show that 
remarkable power of grasping a stick or a finger, and be able 
to hold its own weight. The ability to do these things lies in 
the early development of the spinal cord and the lower centers 
I of the brain. It is not till after birth that the highest centers 
reach a development that will allow of activities that give us 
the impression of voluntary, deliberate or intended action. 
We kuowfrom the study of the child's brain that this develop- 
ment of function goes hand in hand with the growth of the 
corresponding parts of the brain and their connections. By 
analogy and by actual observation we recognize the same law 
for the more distinctly mental growth of parts of the brain. 

Having thus recognized that the mental development of 
a child depends on the physical growth and differentiation of 
the living body, of the living brain, we appreciate the neces- 
sity of getting better acquainted with the physiology, espe- 
cially of growth in childhood. The conditions for all growth 
may be classified as follows : 

1. Certain of the inherited properties of the protoplasm 
belonging to the race and to the individual. On the ground 
of these conditions the characteristics of the human species 
are transferred from the mother to the child, and also certain 
individual traitsof the family. 

2. The proper conditions for nutrition. 

3. The influence of function or practice upon the growth 
of organism. This holds for the physical as well as the men- 
tal growth, and a rational treatment of the subject requires 
that we should treat both processes as one entity under one 
head : — Growth of the human organism. 

Our first point, the inherited properties of the ovum and of 
the newborn child, does not demand a broad field in a dis- 
cussion of pedagogic questions. Still we must seek to dis- 
cover the inherited possibilities of a child of normal or 
abnormal development at a relatively early period, so that we 
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can try to correct defects by proper nutrition and training. 
The question of how many brain cells llie child is going to 
have is settled before birth. The elements of the ner\'oiis 
system do not proliferate after about the eighth mouth of em- 
bryonic development. Thus, when we get the child into the 
training of the school, the number of brain elements is settled 
and the fundamental functions are already shaped. The iu- 
telligence and ability of the teacher will then show itself in 
the accuracy wjth which the possibilities of the child are sub- 
jected to a careful inspection and consideration. 

Our second point, the proper conditions for nutrition, are 
also largely beyond the power of the teacher, but not alto- 
gether. By nutrition we must understand purely and simply 
the taking and assimilating of food, and the working out of 
the material as a real property of the organism, and we must 
also keep in mind the elimination of the waste- pro ducts. We 
cannot recognize the phrase "mental food" as belonging to 
nutriliou, but shall classify mental food under our third head- 
ing, function and training. Even' action of a muscle requires 
fooS. Nobody will doubt that. Every action of the nervous 
s\-stem requires food ; this we know from the experiments of 
Professor Hodge. And we must go further : all activity of a 
mental character requires food, ordinary food, elaborately di- 
gested, for the highest centers of the nervous system. We 
must apply the consequences of all this to our methods. 

The third point, most important for teachers, is the ques- 
tion of function and its training. We are familiar with the 
training of muscles, both for the sake of increase of power 
.and accuracy of movements. The increase of power, we all 
know, depends on the increase of the muscle substance. The 
increase in the accuracy of movements depends on the devel- 
opment, growth and diSereutiation of an infinitely more spe- 
cialized structtire, the nervous system. Now we know that 
the entire body follows a certain plan of growth. If you 
make a child work prematurely, it becomes dwarfed ; that is, 
if you train any part of the organism before its time in the 
whole plan of development arrives, you waste energy, and 
the expenditure of energy in the child is made up for by 
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'* defects in the development of those parts that should first be 
[ developed. 

Allow nie to give you an instance that is perhaps too often 
I repealed, but of which I can speak from personal esperience. 
You know that all children make their first intentional niove- 
rmeuts from the shoulder, the elbow, or the clasp of the whole 
r hand. The special movements of the fingers require a great 
I effort in early years. My training was directed on move- 
[ ments of this kind. The consequence was that I did not 
I develop well the movements of the entire arm, and the move- 
i ments of the fingers did not reach their normal accuracy 
either. The objection is sometimes made that musical prodi- 
gies make an exception to the rule. This is not correct ; 
since the most brilliant players are distinguished, just by a 
marvelous accuracy of the broad movements from the 
shoulder and wrist. In their case we find a premature but 
harmonious development of the upper extremities. 

If we realize that the task of education is harmonious de- 
I velopment and not accumulation of knowledge, we have made 
I quite a step beyond what the mass of the public is accustomed 
to expect from schools ; and if we make the analogy between 
\ the life and function of the muscular system and the life and 
' function of the brain, a rational guide in educational questions, 
the problems of fatigue and rest, of the formative power of prac- 
tice, etc., are put on a practical basis. This is not the place to 
indulge in theoretical discussion. My intention is to suggest a 
\ line of study that will give you the satisfaction that only ob- 
I servation of facts can give. 

You all know how the weight of the body and its relation 
L to the height give a fair idea of the physical condition of a 
f person. You are also familiar with the fact that growth is 
1 periodical, not steady. There are periods of rapid physical 
growth, and periods of working out the more intricate struc- 
tures of the organism. One might speak of periods of acqui- 
sition of food, and periods of assimilation. Children grow 
\ most rapidly during the warm months of the year. They 
I grow least in the latter part of winter. Children with rapid 
I growth are more likely to be overtaxed ; those who do not 
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grow enough, remain behind perhaps because they are over- 
taxed, or because something is wrong in their nutrition, 
distribution of rest and exercise, or in their hereditary pecul- 
iariMes. 

While variations jfrom day to day would be most suggestive, 
it would be sufficient if you could follow and tabulate the 
growth in weight and size every fortnight, or every month 
over a period of years. This would procure very valuable sta- 
tistics, and, what is more important, give the teacher facts for 
a great number of thoughts that cannot help being fruitful in 
his work. Apply measures to tangible parts of the child's 
organism, and the next step will be to apply similarly accu- 
rate measures to the mental side of the organism, and to find 
out whether the harmony of the whole is perfect. You be- 
come accustomed to methodical observation ; you find out 
irregularities that might finally lead to diseases ; after the 
recbnvalescence from a disease you have facts on hand with 
which to decide the question whether the child should return 
to school. 

I would sum up my points as follows : 

1. The aim of education is not the accumulation of knowl- 
edge, but the harmonious development of the human organism 
to meet the requirements of life. 

2. The physiology of childhood in the widest sense of the 
word must be the basis of educational measures. 

3. Heredity, nutrition, and development by function and 
practice are the chief elements to be considered. 

4. The principles that hold for the development of the mus- 
cular system hold equally for the development of the brain. 

5. Since the functions of the brain are very difficult to 
measure, observations on the growth of the body might be 
chosen for the study of the development of children, both as a 
matter of much practical value, and as a training for scientific 
studies.. Adolf Meyer. 

Fresh air, exercise, and repose are, through their relation 
to the impulses and emotional attitudes, as essential to moral 
as to physical hygiene. — McLellan, 
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CAN SCHOOL CHILDREN BE HEALTHY? 

There is certainly no subject of greater importance than the 
health of our childreu, the men and women of the future. 
All our successes and reverses in the work of education of 
those under our care are intimately connected with the health 
of each individual child. Of the many influences that play a 
role in securing health to the rising generation, none can be 
greater than the hygienic conditions of the school-room, in 
which children spend so much of their time during the period 
of their development. Yet how little attention is really paid 
to this matter. How little is really done by those in author* 
ity toward securing those hygienic conditions that would 
insure the best development. We hear many individuals 
enthusiastically expatiate upon ideal aims and ideal methods 
in education, all agreeing that of our childrtn we must make 
ideal citizens^ — the perfected individual being the goal of all 
educational methods and the burden of every pedagogical 
creed. Yet we find some of the.se same individuals, clothed 
as they are with authority, utterly ignoring the fact that in 
the very schools over which they exercise control, they are 
harboring influences that make against rather than for, the 
child's highest well-being — his heallh. They do not care to 
explain how the mind of the ideal citizen is to abide in a de- 
pleted, ill- nourished, half- developed body, or how you can 
perform the impossible feat of perfecting an individual mor- 
ally and mentally without perfecting him physically. We 
must remember that we are not to deal with the child merelj- 
as an individual, but rather as an episode in the development 
of the future adult. True, the child is a biologic totality', but 
we must emphasize the fact that the one comprehensive aim 
of education is to so control the environment of the child as 
to produce the most perfect possible adult. 
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We must, however, first of all. reiuember that children are ' 
not little men and women — they are children. Dr. Christo- 
pher admirably states the matter when he says : " The child 
is an unstable human being, constantly changing ; now devel- 
oping this organ or system with great rapidity, and now that ; J 
at one time provided with relatively great heart power, and at I 
another with relatively weak heart power ; now having kidnej-»'l 
incompetent to do the work thrown upon them by the rapid! 
and undue development of other portions of the organism, and I 
consequently leading to the occurrence of morbid conditions, f 
and later provided with kidneys capable of far greater strain I 
than they are liable to be subjected to for a long time. If the | 
various organs and systems of the child were developed ex- i 
actly as needed by the remainder of the organism, and iu con- 1 
sequence the functions of each were nicely adjusted to the4 
needs of the organism as a whole, all would be well. But I 
this ideal condition is not of\en seen, and possibly neverJ 
exists. On the contrary, it is common to note the develop- i 
ment of parts by jumps, with a necessary maladjustment ofa 
organs and a clashing of functions. The clashing of func-f 
tious may be so slight as to lead only to temporary disturb- 
aaces of no great importance, but it may be so severe asl 
permanently to disable some parts." 

We are all aware that nature impels the child to free andV 
ceaseless activity; but in our schools we require him to sit \ 
still; the child needs sunlight, but the school-room is fre- 
quently dark. It is recognized by all who have studied the 
subject that the first steps in reading and writing require for 
the child as much light as is required by the adult in using 
the microscope. With reference to the seats, Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall remarks with his characteristic pertinence that "The 
seat in which so much time is spent does much to determine 
the attitude during the most critical years of growth. It I 
should befitted to each child like a suit of clothes, and at least I 
semi-annually; the school assigns seals more often by rank I 
or age than by size, prefers ease in getting in and out to 1 
physiological fit, while the form of the seat often favors a I 
"collapse attitude" by which chest and stomach are com- I 
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pressed rather than expanded, instead of developing a healthy 
attitude of sitting. If due consideration were given to the 
fundamental principles of hj'giene, we would not find loss of 
weight on entering school, the diseases of eye. ear, spine, 
Stomach and throat, also headaches, so common as they are 
now. One of the most inexcusable of the violations of 
hygienic rules is the criminal crowding of our public schools. 
In the report of the Superintendent of Schools of Brooklyn 
for 1893, we find the following : 

"ir we take sixty as the largest aumber of pupils tbat one teacher 
can instruct willi any degree of effectiveness, and the largest number 
tliat may occupy an ordinary claas-room without danger to health, it 
appears that in October last there were 377 classes in which the con- 
ditions of efieclive teaching did not exist. . . . Of iLese classes 
231 bad registers between 60 and 70; 65 classes bad registers between 70 
and 80; 33 classes had registers between 80 and go; iS classes bad regis- 
ters between 9oaud loo; 1 classes bad registers between 100 and no ; 16 
classes had registers between 120 and 130; 4 classes had registers between 
130 and 140 ; 2 classes had registers between 140 and 150 ; while one clas* 
reached the enormous total of 158." 



Mr. Penniman in the May Forum in speaking of this condi- 
tion of afiairs justly says, " For one persou to teach one hun- 
dred and fifty children is an impossible task, and that the city 
of Brooklyn requires some poor woman to attempt it shows 
an ignorance of human power and an indifference to human 
suffering that would be incredible of the Dark Ages. If the 
parent were offered the alternative of having his children go 
to school in a cellar, or of sharing the one hundred and fiftieth 
part of the time of a tired, overworked teacher, he might well 
hesitate before he decided. In either case it would be better 
for the child if he should remain at home." We all know 
that when classes are overcrowded, there are always many 
pupils who learn next to nothing that is useful, and who, be- 
side, form habits of inattention and idleness. Furthermore, 
as it has been observed, the children in the overcrowded 
schools are of necessity so badly taught that it is actually 
necessary for them to go over the same year's work more than 
once, and the serious results of this can be seen in the feet 
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that with many the school years are ended before they reach 
the higher grades. The recent reports of superintendenis 
show an overcrowded condition of public schools in Boston, 

_ • 

Dorchester, Roxbury, Washington, D. C, Milwaukee, Balti- 
more, New York, Detroit, Buflfalo and Richmond, Va., as bad 
if not worse than that found in Brooklyn, as mentioned above. 

That crowded schools are promotive of disease has long 
been recognized. Dr. Chapin in a recent article (also in the 
Forum for May), emphasizes the necessity of such recogni- 
tion. Dr. Chapin finds as a result of his careful and pains- 
taking study, apart from the vast fund of observation that he 
naturally gained in his connection with several large chil- 
dren's clinics in J^ew York City, that the following conditions 
exist : 

First — Many school-rooms are overcrowded, making indi- 
vidual classes too large, especially in the lower grades. 

Second — ^The ventilation is often extremely defective, arid 
the cubic air space allowed each pupil is insufficient. 

Third -The light is bad in many class-rooms, especially in 
the lower grades. In many cities the primary schools are 
situated in the lower or inferior parts of the ward school 
buildings, which are frequently closely surrounded by high 
buildings. The strain to which the children's eyes are sub- 
jected by artificial lights cannot fail to weaken them. 

Fourth — Many of the class-rooms are not suppUed with 
proper furniture. Every child should, obviously, have a seat 
and a desk to himself, regulated according to his size. Slates 
should be abolished to prevent contagion and on account of 
cleanliness. 

Fifth — In many schools there is no proper place to hang 
wraps and cloaks. Some school-rooms have narrow ward- 
robes where clothing is shut in ; in others the outer garments 
are hung directly upon hooks in the walls. Damp and dirty 
outer clothing should never be kept in a school-room crowded 
with little children, on account of infection with germs of dis- 

Dr. William H. Bumham, of Clark University, in a recent 
article formulates the following negative rules : 
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"An ordinary stove, with uomeansof veadlation but windows, should 
never be used. Steam radiators and the like should never be placed 
in a school-room. When fresh warm air is introduced into a school' 
room the foul air re^sler must not be placed above the warm regi^ 
ter. Not less than thirty cubic feet of air per minute should be supplied 
to each pupil. The amount of air-space necessary depends upon the 
efficiency of the means of ventilatioti. Air that is to be introduced into 
a school-room should never be heated above loo degrees Fabrenheil, 
and a much lower temperature would be better. The temperature in 
a school-room should not be allowed to esceed seventy ; and, in well 
ventilated rooms, the temperature can be kept lower without discom- 
fort. A school'toom should never be cooled below the dew-point by 
opening doors and windows during the intermission. All the air in a 
schoolroom should be moved. The room should lie so arranged that 
there will be do unveatilated places, or dcadpoiuts, as the Germans 
call them. In the interest of the tai-payers, rooms should not be more 
than fourteen feet high, Oue or two good features arc not enough in a 
system of heating. All the essential points must be considered." 

It is hardly necessary to speak of the dangers of impure air. 
Ever^' teacher and parent certainly knows its "disease produc- 
ing power." But even where actual disease does not follow 
as a result of impure air in the school-room, who can calculate 
the immense detrimeut to study that ensues? Pure air is a 
pedagogical necessity. The child may exist without fresh air, 
but the child cannot work without fresh air. 

Another matter worthy the thoughtful consideration of par- 
ents and teachers is the hygienic couditions of those very 
common school activities of reading and writing. Among the 
main points to be considered in connection with reading are 
the size, thickness and shape of the letters. Type should be 
legible at the distance of twenty-two inches. To this end the 
letters must be 1.6 millimeters high. Smaller type is injuri- 
ous to a child's eyes. If the size is greater than 2 millimeters 
the rapidity with which the child is able to read is lessened. 
Many school books contain letters that are entirely too small, 
especially the atlases and geographies. We really believe the 
vision of every child ought to be tested with such eye-tests as 
Snellen's Optical Cards. As to the form of the individual let- 
ters, we must remember that in reading we glance along the 
line a little distance above the center of the letters. We should 
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remember, then, that the upper parts of the letters are of espe- | 
cial importance. Again, the shorter the line the more easily | 
it can be read. The distance between the several letters, us ] 
well as the distance between the words is alsoof prime impor- 
tance. The page should be well leaded, making a good inter- 
lineage. Dr. Hermann Cohn, author of the excellent work, ' 
"The Hygiene of the Eye." says, "In the future, I would 
have all school authorities with measuring rule in haud pro- ] 
hibit the reading of all books not conforming to the followir 
measurements : " The height of the smallest ' n' must be at I 
least .06 inches, the least width between the lines must be . 
inches, the least thickness of the ' n ' must be .01 inches, the 
shortest distance between the letters must be .03 inches, the 
greatest length of the text line must be but 4 inches, and the 
number of letters on a line must not exceed 60." 

All type should be black and the paper untransparent with 
a yellowish or grayish white tint. Our reference books, such 
as atlases and dictionaries, are the most poorly printed of any 
of our school-books. School-books are. however, better 
printed on better paper in the United States than anywhere 
else in the world. This does not mean, however, that there is 
no room for further improvement. 

With reference to writing, it should be said, the vertical 
script has many advantages over the usual script slanting to 
the right. The vertical script movement is rapidly spreading 
over the country. 

Let us as parents and teachers seek to remedy as rapidly as 
possible the unhygienic and insanitary conditions of those 
school-rooms in which we have special interest, i. c. , the schools 
which our children attend or in which we attempt to teach. 
Let us remember that everything about the building should 
contribute to the health and growth of childhood. The state 
as well as the parent owes it to thechild to bring his mind and 
body to the fullest maturity of which they are capable. The 
whole matter is tersely summed up by Dr.G. Stanley Hall, whose 
great heart has ever beat in sympathetic unison with that of 
the humblest child. "A ton of knowledge bought at the cost 
of an ounce of health, which is the most ancient and precious 
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fortu of wealth and worth, costs more than its value. Better 
the old knightly contempt of pen aod book-work as the kuack 
of craven, thin-blooded clerks, better idyllic ignorance of even 
the invention of Cadmus, if the worst that the modern school 
now causes must be taken in order to get the best it has to 
give. Sooner or later everything pertaining to education, 
from the site of the buildings to the contents of every text- 
book, and the methods of each branch of study must be scru- 
tinized with all the care and detail at the command of scien- 
tific pedagogy, and judged from the standpoint of health. 
Whaishalt a childgive in exchange /or kis health, or what shall 
it profit a child if he gain the whole world of knowledge and lose 
his own health f" 



A GREAT MEETING. 
One year ago, upon invitation, about seventy representative 
educators of the state convened in a Child-Study Congress at 
the Psychological Laboratory of the University of Illinois. 
At that time an organization was formed which has since 
been incorporated under the name of The Illinois Society for 
Child-Study. This society has about five hundred members, 
and the initiation fees (one dollar from each member) aggre- 
gate the comfortable fund with which the society has been 
able to carry on its vigorous work. The work of the society 
has progressed admirably along two distinct lines. First, 
propaganda carried on in order to arouse and enlist the sym- 
pathetic interest of parents, kindergartners, teachers, physi- 
cians, neurologists, and specialists in modern psychology, and 
then to organize these persons into little bands or " Round- 
Tables," whose function is to institute and to prosecute special 
phases of systematic obser\'ation of children of their own 
vicinity, and make reports on the same to the general society. 
Second, publication of material which would convey informa- 
tion to those interested (especially to members) concerning 
the work already accomplished by means of scientific Child- 
Study, aud also the publication of a schema or syllabus which 
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has for its purpose the direction of the work the local center 
or Round-Table cares to undertake. The first publication, 
Transactions of the Illinois Society for Child-Study, Vol. I. 
No. I, has been widely circulated, and has exerted no small 
influence in bringing those interested in this important field 
of research into a definite and distinctive line of policy for the 
future. 

This first publication embraces articles on the ** Mental 
Abnormalities of School Children/' by Dr. Adolf Meyer; 
'* Growth of Brain," by Professor Donaldson ; *' Child-Study 
and the Work of Instruction," by Professor C. C. Van Liew ; 
** The Blind Child," by Frank H. Hall ; ** Social Aspects of 
Child-Study," by Professor Kinley ; ** Measurement of Chi- 
cago Factory Children," by Dr. Bayard Holmes, and Pro- 
fessor Bryan's admirable paper on ** Suggestions on the Study 
of Children." There is also an appendix, ** Directions for 
Conducting a Day-Book Recording the Development of the 
Infant from Birth," by the editor of The Child-Study 
Monthly, and which is, in the main, a translation from the 
German of Professor Preyer, of Berlin. The second publica- 
tion of the Society is labeled ** Handbook for the Use of 
Members and Round-Tables of The Illinois Society for Child- 
Study." This interesting publication — interesting because 
of its immense value — is reviewed in this number. 

At the first meeting, in May^ 1894, when the organization 
was formed. Col. Francis W. Parker, of Cook County Normal 
School, was chosen President of the Society. The three Vice- 
presidents are Orville T. Bright, John W. Cook, and H. W. 
Everest. The executive committee, whose function it is to di- 
rect the work of investigation and study for the members as 
well as to formulate all matter for publication, comprises Dr. 
William O. Krohn (Chairman), Professor H. H. Donaldson, 
Professor C. A. McMurray, Professor William L. Bryan, Dr. 
Adolf Meyer, Superintendent A. V. Greenman, Dr. Bayard 
Holmes, the President of the Society, Col. Parker, and Dr. 
C. C. Van Liew, its worthy Secretary and Treasurer. 

It is necessary to mention so much concerning the history 
and organization of this Society before speaking of its *' Sec- 
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ond Annual Met:tmg," which took place May i6 and 17, at 
the University of Illinois, in the very room where the society 
had its birth. After a few cheering words from President 
Andrew S. Draper, of the University, words replete with com- 
mendation for this new movement in education, Col. Francis 
W. Parker gave the "President's Address." Col, Parker 
always has something good to say, and, on this occasion, he 
"did his best." which is saying a great deal. He showed 
how the epochs of aronsement in the past, which, according 
to his view, can really be traced back to Comenius, Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel and Herbart, made such enterprises as the Sci- 
entific Study of the Child a logical outcome. At the same 
opening session Dr. S. T. Walker, of the State School for the 
Deaf and Dumb, read a valuable paper upon " The Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf." He si>eaks from large experience gained 
in the instruction of the deaf for many j'ears at various state 
instiiutions and contends that the deaf mute is intellectually 
normal, and that the difficulties in the way of instructing 
him are due entirely to difficulties in communication and 
expression. It would seem to a layman, however, that 
Dr. Walker underrates the mental change that must neces- 
sarily ensue when one of the avenues of sense is entirely 
closed. The sensorium of the deaf mute is a different sen- 
sorium from that of the normal child, and since all the raw 
material for the mind's functioning is contributed by sense- 
perception, it seems to us that the mental products of the 
deaf mute, lacking as they do some of the most important 
elements contributed by sense perception, must be something 
at variance with the mental products of the normal child. 
Dr. Walker's paper was one of Ihe best of the entire session 
and was followed by an interesting discussion. Miss Mc- 
Cowen, of Chicago, spoke in this connection, for ten minutes, 
of her work in teaching the deaf mute to talk. Her descrip- 
tion of the work and its methods and successes elicited the 
sympathetic interest of every one present. This closed the 
first session, with about four hundred people in attendance. 
On the next morning, May 17, at nine o'clock, the Society 
again convened to consider the following program : 
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9.00A. M.— I^aboratory Workiu Cliild-Stadj-, Dr. W. O. Erohn. 

10:00.— Child-Sludy for tUe Prai-Ucal Teaclicr, Dr. C. C. Van Liew. 

II :oo. — Sludy of Imbecile Cbildrea, Dr. A. M. Miller, Superinleii- 
dent of State Schools for Feeble- llinded Cbildteu. 

II :45.— Reports from Child-Stody Work and Round-Tables in the 
State, Mrs. LidaSlcMniray. Mrs. W. S. Jackraan, C.W.Minard, 
and others. 

The final sessioa convened at 1:30 p. h., and Professor 
Krohii read the paper which constitutes the leading article 
in this number of the Monthly, and which provoked con- 
siderable discussion. Dr. Bayard Holmes, always interesting 
because always original, criticised some of the serious faults 
of the common school by describing in parable his proposed 
"School of Savagery." This session closed one of the most 
importaut educational meetings ever held in Illinois, That its 
effects will be felt throughout the state goes without saying. 
The addresses will, of course, be published in the next number 
of the " Transactions of the gociety." The same officers were 
re-elected, and three were added to the executive commitee, 
Professor Hans Ballin. of Carbondale, editor of Mind and 
B''dy, Professor John Dewey, of the University of Chicago, 
and Dr. Cornelia B. DeBey.of Chicago. 

That the Illinois Society is arousing interest beyond the 
confines of a single state has been evidenced in many ways 
during the past year. One of the most gratifying indications 
of this growing interest was shown by the presence, at the 
Second Annual Meeting, of Professor C. H. Thurber, of Col- 
gate University, and editor of The School Review. Mr. Thur- 
ber came as a representative of the Child-Study movement 
in New York, which has already begun its work of propa- 
ganda among the teachers of the Empire State. In speaking 
before the meeting of the Illinois Society, Professor Thurber 
stated that arrangements had been made with the state 
Superintendent of Public Instruction whereby all of the litera- 
ture of the society will be printed and distributed by the State 
free of expen.se to the society. A competent institute in- 
structor will speak of Child-Study before the various sessions 
of the county organizations of teachers that convene through- 
out New York state the coming summer. 
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Waymarki for Teachers. Showing Aims, Principles, and 
Plans of Everyday Teaching, By Sarah L. Araold, Super- 
visor of Schools, Minneapolis, Minu. Boston : Silver. Bnr- 
dett&Co. 276 pp. 

The ■pecifll eicellence of this book, consists in its extremely practi- 
cal character. The miilliods indicateil, the outline lessons, aud the 
suggestions for school-room work arc the direct outcotne of the author's 
personal experiences, and hence cannot fail to be of valtie to every 
practical teacher. While nothing is said of the underlying educational 
principles, the lessons have evidently been founded on sound pedagog- 
ical doctrine. The opening chapter clearly states the high ideal which 
the teacher is constantly to hold in view t that character- building should 
be the overruling aud dominating purpose ; that all lessons should tend 
toward ileveloptug iu the child the powers wh I cii will best fit him to 
live a life worth living ; which will increase his capacity for happiness 
and provide him with the means for securing it. Having stated without 
attempt at argument that this is the sole aim of education, the author 
atonce hegins the discussion of materials aud methods. Each of the 
eight chapters (Nature- Study, Language Lessons, Reading, Spelling, 
Geography, Number, Seat Work, Talks on School Subjects) j>o in Is out 
clearly the eud to be attained, presents a few sample lessons, and illus- 
trates these by copies of original productions of children in various 
primary grades. Because one of the necessities of life is a knowledge 
of our environment 1 because the interest of the child is most readily 
awakened by the objects in the world of nature in tlie midst of which 
he lives ; and in order that he may learn to understand his place in the 
world of which he forms a part, considerable prominence is given to 
nature lessons. The immediate ends iu view iu the nature lesson are 
observatiou, knowledge, expression and enjoyment. Jlinnte observa- 
tion and careful comparison arc to furnish the material for oral and 
wrilteu language work. Closer and more definite observation is secured 
by drawing the object ; this is also a mode of expressing the thought 
which has been gained during the lesson. This is to be followed by 
reading or memorizing some selection from literature related to the 
subject which the child h«s been sludying ; thus he is to reap the bene- 
fit of the poet's clearer vision, and to learn not only to observe but to 
interpret nature. Some of the outline lessons are models of excellence, 
showmg careful thought and skillful questioning. But too little atten- 
tion is paid to the arrangement of nature groups. A large number of 
comparatively isolated facts can not bring home to the mind of the 
child an insight into the relations of nature, nor lead to a knowledge of 
its laws. While the original productions of school children are very 
creditable as specimens of class-room work, there are far too many (rf^ 
them to be interesting, or valuable, for the purpose of illustration. 

The chapter on temperance physioloey is worthy of special mention. 
The author happily says : "Eiperience with hinnau nature shows thst 
one may have a full knowledge of the probable results of a wrong course. 
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and yet choose it deliberately, or slide into it through weakness." 
Hence '*the feelings must be cultivated, the will trained, the moral 
^ense developed, to make the knowledge of use.** It is certainly better 
to emphasize the good than the bad ; better to show the value of strong 
bodies and clear, active brains, than to emphasize the penalties that 
follow wrong doing. '* Purity of thought and life are not best taught by 
dwelling upon impurity." 

The lessons given in the lowest primary grades, evidently the out- 
growth of kindergarten methods, cannot fail to be suggestive and 
helpful. 

In the language work, the author recognizes the supremacy of habit 
infixing correct forms of expression, and the utter inadequacy of rules 
to bring about the desired result Cessons in thought-getting are to 
precede any attempts at expression. For this purpose nature-lessons, 
reading, pictures, etc., are to provide the material. Frequent repetition 
of correct forms of speech will at length render them habitual. The use 
of pictures undoubtedly cultivates the imagination, and by rendering 
the concepts of the child clearer, facilitates the power of expression. 
As imitation is an important factor in forming a literary style, the au- 
thor has done well in calling special attention to the value of early 
familiarizing the children with the simpler poems and stories of the best 
writers. 

It seems to us, however, that in discussing the subject of reading, the 
author has overlooked the educative value of connected reading. While 
cordially agreeing with her as to the benefit to be derived by the judi- 
cious use of short selections, memory gems, from both prose and poetry, 
it is certainly true that children in the upper primary grade should be 
doing more than this. Biography, history, books of travel, poetry and 
fiction can be used with equal advantage. All these can be used to illus- 
trate the stuHy of the central subjects. A clear comprehension of geog- 
raphy certainly involves much descriptive reading as well as much 
history. 

The brief chapter on number work contains nothing new in the 
method of presenting the subject. Objective teaching of numbers in the 
first year of primary work has long been recognized as a necessity. That 
the written language of arithmetic should accompany the object teach- 
ing is another point that is not sufficiently emphasized. The many sug- 
gestions for seat-work, and the Monday morning lessons in right-doing 
should be helpful and inspiring to every teacher of little children 

'^ WM. J. ECKOFF. 

Hand- Book y The Illinois Society for Child-Study, The 

Werner Company. Chicago and New York. May, 1895. 

Price, 50 cents. 

This *' Hand-Book,' compiled and edited by Dr. C. C. Van Liew, the 
Secretary of the Illinois Societjr for Child-Study, is the best publication 
of the kind that has appeared m any language as yet. It is primarily 
intended for the use of members of the Illinois Society for Child-Study 
more particularly in ** Round-Table" discussions, but'it is of inestima- 
ble value to any one wishing to pursue systematic study of the child. 
The formation of "Round-Tables" is a special feature of the Child- 
Study organization in Illinois. A ** Round-Table ** made up of mothers, 
kindergartners, primary and intermediate teachers, and, perhaps a med- 
ical specialist or two, will be able not only to make the study of the evo- 
lution and development of the child doubly interesting and profitable, 
but will also serve to add to scientific dati so much needed. 
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ested in education. 

Tlie best conception of this excellent little book can be gained from b 
statement of the subjects of the various syllabi, which have been pre- 
pared by specialists of note, in this and other couutries. 

TABLE OF CONTENTS, 

The Social Sense : J. Mark Baldwin, Princeton College; A Study of 
Habit Degeneration : F. B. Dresslar. State Normal School, LosAngcles, 
CaU; Chi Id -Language : H. T. Lukens, Clark University ; Evolution of 
Lauguage in Children : Col. F. W. Parker, Cook Co. Normal School ; 
Comparative Child-Study Observations : Thos. P. Bailey, Jr., Universii; 
of California ; Relation of Physical Development to Mental Superiority'; 
Geo. T. W, Patrick : Fears in Childhood and Youtli : G. Stanley Hall. 
Editor of the Pedagogical Seminary ; Scientific Child-Study : E. W. 
Scripture, Yale University ; Physical Characteristics of Children : M. 
V. O'Shea, State Normal School, Mankato, Minn.; Suggestions for 
School Visitation : Col. F. W. Parker. Cook Co. Norma! School ; Imita- 
tion of the Teacher by the Pupil : W. L. Bryan and U.J. Griffith, In- 
diana University ; A Plan for Experiments on the Color Sensitiveness of 
Children: A. J. Kiauaman, Central Normal College. Danville, Ind.; 
Pedagogical View.Points in Child-Study ; Wm.J. Eckoff^ Illinois Slate 
University ; Study of the Child on Entering School : C. C. Van Liew, 
Normal, Illinois; Study of Abnormalities in Children: Adolf Meyer, 
M. D.. Illinois East Hospital, Kankakee ; Simple but Accurate Tests for 
Child-Study : E. W, Scripture. Yale University ; Anthropometrical In- 
vestigations ; W. O. Krohn, University of Illinois ; The Prerequisites of 
the ScientiSc Observation of Children ; Thaddeus L. Bolton, State Nor- 
mal School, Worcester, Mass. ; Aimless Activity in Children : Thaddeus 
L. Bolton, Stale Normal School, Worcester, Mass. ; The Study of Chil- 
dren's Interest: Elmer E. Brown, University of California; Metboda 
of Calculating Results in Child-Study: Dr. J. Allen Gilbert, Yale 
University. 

Not the least valuable of the contributions to this brochure is the 
hiblio^aphical appendix which ia really the most serviceable, because 
the most complete, bibliography ever published. The various refer- 
ences are classified under twelve distinct heads, as follons : 

I. ChildStuily in General; 3, Useful Works in Psychology; 3. The 
Development of Children; .), Some Physical Aspects of Child-Study; 
5. Mental Developnient ; 6. Emotional Development; 7. Volitional 
Development; 8. The Special Senses; 9. School Hygiene; 10. Devel- 
opment of Language ; 1 1. Life and Growth of Infants ; 11. Social As- 
pect of Child-Study. 

There are over 350 snch references under the various divisions enn- 
merated above, every one of which is most pertinent. This bibliograph- 
ical index isof itself worth muchmorethan the price of the book. 

Such publication as this Hand- Book and " Transactions of the Illi- 
nois Society of Child-Study " show the real earnestness with which the 
work is progressing in Illinois. It also indicates that Child-Study is 
much more than a "fad" and emphasizes the fact that the importanceof 
the study of children is beginning to be recognized as one of the promi- 
nent features in tlie search for practical methods to be employed in the 
education of children. If the publications of The Illinois Society are to 
continue to be of such tare merit the members and officers of the first 
state oreaniiation will more than earn its title to first place among all 
the organizations that have the stndy of children as their object 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

When shall we learn to make application of the great principles of 
mental waste and mental economy, at least in certain of the more impor- 
tant phases ? Apropos of the child's love for the concrete, especially in 
the domain of '* letters,'* a beautifully pertinent incident occurred quite ^ 

recently. The writer was visiting a college friend who has an ambitious V 

little four-year-old daughter, quite apt and rather inclined to originality, 
as all bright children are. I had not seen her for some time, but after a 
few minutes of artful coyness we renewed our acquaintance of former 
days. Finally she made bold to ask '* Won't you print a copy on my 
slate ? ** It is diametrically opposed to the editor's creed to even think 
of 'Sprinting a copy,*' and on a slate too. But affection for the little 
girl would not permit a rusty pedagogical creed to stand in the way, so 
the word '*c-a-t" was printed. She took the slate and sat down in a 
further corner of the room for two or three minutes, her efforts being 
irregularly punctuated with many little sighs and much scratching, grat- 
ing and scraping of the raspy slate pencil. Finally, with exultation, she 
came running to me and cried, *' See ! see ! " I looked, and what did I 
see? This — ' * c-a-t .ru\j-u-uT-ru-u-u->- ' * Pointing to the wavy line I asked, 
"What is that, Mildred?" Quick as a flash and with an expression 
slightly tinctured with disgust at my slow comprehension, she replied, 
*'Why, that's the cat's tail." Was the word a mere symbol to her? 
Was it not concrete, almost as a picture is concrete ? 



The very history of Belgium is intimately connected with its educa- 
tional interests. The law of 1879, which made the Kindergarten a part 
of the communal school system, marks an epoch in the progress of this 
little kingdom. The new law was promulgated in a circular letter to the 
governor of the provinces in 1880, by the Minister of Public Instruction, 
P. Vanhumbe^ck. That he had a full appreciation of the real work and 
aim of education is well evidenced by a little quotation which we make 
from this first official circular letter pertaining to this subject : — ^The ob- 
ject is . . . *Ho cultivate the physical powers and to assure to the 
children robust health ; to secure by the exercise of the senses, an early 
development of the faculty of perception to the spirit of observation ; to 
encourage the impulse of imitation, and to stimulate the inventive fac- 
ulties ; to teach children, within the limits of their power, to express 
clearly their observations and judgments; to habituate them to cleanli- 
ness, order, politeness ; to inspire them with the love of the beautiful ; 
to train them to obedience, veracity, diligence ; above all, to make them 
kind, amiable, generous. The method to be used is based upon the 
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natural lawx that control the physical, tHtelleciual, and moral development 
of the child." This is really the creed of the most eothusiastic devotee 
of modern ''Child-Slady "as applied to the investigatiou of educational 
aims and methods. 



Some iuterestiug results have already beeu attaiued iu the experi- 
ments upon the mental quickness of tlie average young pupil in the 
schools of Illinois. In the first gtoup (comprising the youngest chil- 
dren j, the average age of each pupil was slightU* less than seven years. 
In measuring this " reaction time," Vcrdiu'schrononi^tre (new pattern), 
which measures in the terms of one-hundredth of a second, ttas em- 
ployed. The principal test made was in reference to the quickness of 
visual perception— to fiud out how many hnndredths of a second it 
takes the average pupil in the primary grade to see and recognize letters, 
figures, words, colors, and so forth. 



A N0M6BR of testa were made upon each pupil, opportunity being 
given him to practice until the novelty of the experiment would be less 
striking, thus enabling him to react under more favorable conditions 
than eiist when the very first record is taken. Without going into 
detail it should be said that the average Illinois child of seven years in 
the primary g^de can see and recognize the letter " t " in .364 sec.; the 

I letter "c" in ,371 sec.; the letter "a" in .358 sec. To recognize the 
'd " cat" takes him .339 sec. Thus it is safe to argue tliat the average 

I primary school pupil can see and recognize a uiord more quickly than hi- 
see and recognize a single letter. It seems to us that there is a point 

' here for those who insist Inud (juite right they arel that the child should 
be lirst taught by the word-method rather than by the use of the arbi- 
trary symbols of the alphabet. The results of these experiments only 
bring to our notice additional testimony tending to maintain the asser- 
tion that children love the concrete rather the the abstract. 



The Iowa Society for Child-Study was organized at the meeting of 
the Iowa State Teachers' Association last December. It already has a 
good list of members and lias begun its work of publicaiiou. having 
issued a little pamphlet ou Child-Study, which was printed by Stale 
Superintendent Sabin. While the first pamphlet is not very extensive, 
it is replete with good things calculated to arouse a permanent interest. 
The Iowa Society is organized somewhat after the plau of the one in 
Illinois, and while due credit must be given to all enlisted iu the enter- 
prise, special mention must be made of Superintendent Kratz, of Sioux 
Citj, OS the one who has been active in bringing about this organization. 
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CHILD-STUDY WITH THE COOPERATION OF 
PARENTS. 

From the first there has been a more or less sharp distinc- 
tioQ between those lines of Child-Study that appeal to the 
teacher in her art of instruction and those that appeal to the 
scientist in his physiological and psychological researches. 
This distinction, of course, may be traced to the difference in 
the ends sought ; the latter is seeking to reveal new truths as 
to the nature and development of the child and hence does not 
hesitate to enter into long and arduous experiments and in- 
quiries, that may not even guarantee either immediate ot ulti- 
mate results of value. His work is above all and first of all 
analytic and experimental, and he fully expects to submit 
patiently to delays, disappointments and tedium before his 
data shall begin to reveal their ultimate, constructive and syn- 
tbetic results. But the educator, the teacher, aims to be imme- 
diately constructive in his work. His is necessarily an art 
based upon known scientific principles : it is the excellence of 
the product of bis art by which he is judged. Those lines of 
Child-Study, therefore, that appeal most directly to the art of 
teaching will be the first to thoroughlyand permanentlyenlist 
the interest of the educator. Hence we find teachers ftt 
large most deeply interested in such work as that carried oo 
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by Hartmann in Annaberg, Germany, or I^ange in Plauen, 
Germany, by Russel and Bolton in the State Normal at Wor- 
cester, Mass., by Bryan and Griffith at the University of Indi- 
ana, by O'Shea at the State Nonnal, Mankato, Minn., by 
Dresslar at the State Normal in Los Angeles, Cal., and others, 
and especially in those data that have been drawn from physi- 
ological and anthropometrical investigations upon children. 
(See publications of the Illinois Society for Child-Study.) Such 
work as this demonstrates that while the educator should by 
no means look for ultimate conclusions and final principles in 
this field as yet, he is still justified in appealing to whatever 
results Child-Study has thus far offered, and in making the 
systematic observation of children an organic part of bis work 
of education. In addition to this, too, he may possibly in 
many cases furnish the specialist with valuable data looking 
toward the solution of problems with which he is but indi- 
rectly concerned ; but in the present stage of the development 
of Child-Study we are at least warranted in the demand that 
every trainer of child- personalities must, by the very nature of 
his vocation, be a constant and systematic student of the in- 
dividuals placed In his care. 

It is the province of this article to suggest to the readers of 
The Child-Study Monthly one line of investigation that 
deals with the study of the child upon entering school and 
with the cooperation of the parent in that study. Readers of 
the " Handbook of the Illinois Society for Child-Study " will 
recognize in the following an expansion of part of a syllabus 
on the same line of work prepared by the writer, with certain 
additions and illustrations.* 

The experienced teacher is well aware of the fact that any 
knowledge she may possess as to the past life, home surround- 
ings or peculiarities of the pupil, is of immense value to her 
in her work. Almost involuntarily and uuconsciously she 
constantly draws upon such knowledge for example, illustra- 
tion, sympathy or motive throughout the work of instruction 
and guidance. Such knowledge, together with ber own ez- 
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periences with and observatiops of the child aie, in fact, the 
basis of any truly sympathetic accord between herself and 
her pupil. But there is one time in her work with the child 
that is extremely trying even to the experienced teacher, and 
that calls for the exercise of all the skill she can summon ; 
that is, the moment at which the child enters school. The 
parent who has had the care of and known the child for six 
years, now transfers a part of his responsibility for a certain 
number of hours per day to the teacher, who receives into her 
care a stranger. The success or failure of her first efforts to 
remove for the child the oppressive sense of strangeness that 
is so often a powerful factor in the emotional life of childhood, 
will depend upon her skill in rendering the transition from 
borne to school as imperceptible as possible. That happy 
combination of familiarity and novelty that underlies all 
direct and persistent interest, must characterize the new at- 
mosphere of the school. In so far as the child's past experi- 
ences and interests are made a factor in the activities of these 
first hours of his school-life, will that life prove to be one of 
lasting attractions and profit. There is hardly one hour in 
the school-life of the child, when his whole past counts for 
more as an introduction to a new order of activities, than that 
in which he is to make the transition to new work and play, 
new associations, new social life, new duties, new trials. 
Yet here where she should be acting upon the basis of more 
or less experience with the individual, the teacher, as a rule, 
is forced to busy herself with finding out something about the 
idiosyncrasies of her pupils through the slow process of school 
work. She cannot say that she sympathizes with them, ex- 
cept in the abstract (which is but cold sympathy), for she 
knows not with what she ought to sympathize. She cannot 
say she loves them (except in the abstract), for she knows not 
what she loves. She cannot pretend to meet their needs, for 
she has but a vague idea of what they are. In consequence, 
a large part of her work is directed for several weeks toward 
a diagnosis of the beings she is to educate. It is, in fact, one 
erf the necessary and constant aims of the teacher in her work, 
to come closer and closer to an accurate diagnosis of the 
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individual's true nature, capacity and needs ; but the question 
fairly arises, when one reflects upon the pedagog:ic needs of 
the first weeks' work with the child, whether there is not 
some means of getting at a conception of his past development 
and present tendencies, as a basis, not only for future work in 
the study of the child, but also as an approximate guide in 
the educative work of .the first months. 

That this question has been a serious one among practicaf 
school men is to be seen in two noteworthy attempts at solu- 
tion. The first of these has been styled "The Analysis of the 
Mental Contents of Children." and the second, with which 
we are here concerned, has been called by its originator, 
■'Questions to Parents," This plan was first conceived by 
Conrad Schubert at Jena, Germany, where it was tested and 
applied in the Practice- School of the University Pedagogical 
Seminar of Rein, and has been recently adapted for use in 
American schools and tested by the writer. The plan is to 
prepare a series of questions to be put to the parents of the 
children about to enter school at the age of six, that shall 
seek to acquaint the teacher with certain concrete events in 
the past life of the child. Emphasis is to be placed upon the 
word "concrete," for, with a few exceptions, questions that 
ask the parent for his or her general opinion of tbings, will 
be of but small value compared with those that draw out 
actual events in the life of the child from which the teacher j 
may draw her own generalizations. Let the questions aim, 
therefore, at concrete events and experiences in the life of the 
child. They should also be so expressed as to be perfectly 
intelligible to the average parent. They will be determined 
very largely by the environment of the school in which they 
are applied. Finally, they should cover the physical, intel- 
lectual, emotional and volitional phases of the child's devel- 
opment. The following set of queries will ser\'e to suggest to 
the primary teacher the line of inquirj- that may be followed 
out. They have much the same function as the questions of 
the physician, who desires to trace out by means of inquiries 
into certain pathological symptoms, the causes, development 
and probable outlook or prognosis of a disease before under' 
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takiog to prescribe for its removal. This parallelism is much 
closer than one would at first admit; for not oDly is the 
teacher concerned with the natural course of development, 
but often equally with degenerate forms of habit, the effect 
either of ignorance in the home, or of evil influences in the 
child's surroundings, which she must meet at once before 
they have become too fixed to be changed. She may expect, 
therefore, as the result of her investigations, carefully under- 
taken, some important data, not only as to the development 
of natural powers and interests in the child, but also as to 
certain degenerations of habit, and perversions of taste. Try 
to secure explicit answers to such questions as these : 

Bodily Development. — Did the child learn to walk and to talk 
early or late ? Have age given. Both questions are impor- 
tant, also, from the point of view of the mental development 
of the child ; for the latter is conditioned so largely by the 
character of the child's physical possession of the world, 
What sicknesses has the child passed through ? Are any 
traces of these sicknesses, such as defects of sight, hearing, 
etc., or any nervous difficulties, still apparent? The answers 
to these two questions are often startling to the teacher who 
has never learned through experience that many children are 
sent to school with certain physical abnormalities that will 
seriously affect their treatment. Does the child like to sleep 
long? Does it ever talk in its sleep? If so, how often ? Does 
it like to eat almost anything, including wholesome food, or is 
it rather dainty in its choice? Is the child's general health 
good, as regards its powers of endurance, appetite, play, etc.? 
What games does it like to play involving physical activity? 
Does it prefer these to the more quiet games, or vice versa ? 

Mental Development. — Has the child been out of doors 
much, including walks, rides, sightseeing, etc.? If so, name 
some of the outdoor scenes with which it is most familiar. 
Has it made any journeys? If so, where? Does the child 
bother you frequently with its questions about the things it 
sees? Is it, as a rule, inquisitive and curious? Has it, as 
yet, experienced any striking, unusual or important events, 
Siich as death, accident, fire, wedding, funeral. World's Fair, 
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etc.? Give any instances yon can recall in which the child 
has displayed original ingenuity or fancy at play, in its con- 
structive occupations, etc.? Who has thus far had the chief 
care of the child ? Any besides the mother ? Age of such 
persons ? From whom, chiefly, did it leam its mother- tongue ? 
Has the child had many companions or has it had to amuse 
itself chiefly ? What have been the character and age of its 
companions ? Has the child been much in the company of 
adults? Especially in large gatherings? What are the 
favorite occupations of the child ? Its favorite toys, fancies, 
companions, etc.? Has the child learned any verses or songs? 
Name some of them. Where has the child lived chiefly in 
the past, especially in the years immediately preceding its 
entrance into school? In the city, town or country? The 
answer to this question, of course, reveals something as to the 
character of the child's mental imagery. What has been the 
occupation of the father or parents during the lifetime of the 
child? This question is of importance, since the general 
character of the work performed by the parents will deter- 
mine to a great extent the character of the home life and (rf 
the conversation the child will have heard at home. 

Emotional Development.— Is the child naturally gay or sub* 
dued in its feelings and moods ? Does it get along well with 
its brothers, sisters and playmates, or is it fond of teasing? 
Is it generous ? Give instances. Give instances showing the 
child's char acted .Stic treatment of animals. Is the child hasty 
tempered ? Does it cry easily ? Does the child always speak 
the truth? Is it changeable in its moods? Does the child 
often express tenderness and love toward others ? If so, how ? 
Does it show frequent fears? If so, of what? Is it fond of 
color or beautiful pictures? Is it easily embarrassed ? Does 
it blush easily ? Has it ever been punished bodily ? In the 
above list of questions relating to the emotional development 
of the child, as will be seen, one is naturally forced to rely 
less upon the narration of actual events in the life of the child 
than upon the parents' own estimate of certain characteristics. 

I'oliltonal Development. — Does the child obey readily or 
does it need several admonitions ? Has it any special habits 
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or tricks ? If so, name them. Does the child like to be occu- 
pied ? When it has once undertaken something, is it as a mle 
persistent in carrying it out? Is It skillful in undertaking 
certain practical occupations such as dressing itself, or in the 
performance of any regular duty ? What regular home duties 
has it to perform ? How long does it persist in any one form 
of play or occupation? Is it orderly in the care of its prop- 
erty, and careful of the same ? Has it yet any fancy as to 
what it will become when it grows up? Has it ever made 
collections of anything, and if so, of what ? Buttons, stones, 
stamps, cards, etc. Does it decide upon a course of action 
readily or does it rather hesitate ? Is it right or left-handed ? 

It is not expected that all these questions will result in pro- 
found discoveries as to the child's idiosyncrasies ; but experi- 
ence has shown that, taken together, the answers give a fair 
initial criterion as to the child's nature, and that many of the 
single answers reveal facts that are of great importance to the 
teacher in her treatment of the child. The following exam- 
ples, recapitulating briefly the answers of the parents in two 
average cases, will serve to illustrate better the value of the 
work: 

Case of 1 . A bright, rather pretty, and apparently 

healthy little girl of German parentage. Her mother reports 
that she began to learu to walk and to talk at about the age of 
twelve mouths. Has had the scarlet fever, ber illness at that 
time leaving traces that still show themselves in a slight deaf- 
ness and a nervous difficulty of the urinary organs that will 
require careful and thoughtful consideration on the part of the 
teacher. Her sleep of ten hours is quiet. She is very dainty 
in her eating ; has been out-of-doors much on her parents' 
farm ; has made one long journey, namely, to Indianapolis ; 
is naturally inquisitive ; has experienced several sad events at 
home — the death of a sister recently, her mother's very severe 
illness, and the departure of her brother for the infirmary; 
likes to play bouse, and with balls and dolls, showing some in- 
genuity and inventiveness in her play; e. g., in making doll's 
clothes and houses. She has been cared for by her mother 
and aunt, from whom she learned to speak both German and 
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English. Her favorite companiocs, and, indeed, almost ber 
only ones under the above circumstances, have been her broth- 
ers and sisters with whom she agrees fairly well, although she 
is fond of teasing. She has been much in the company of 
adults. She can repeat several verses of songs and stories (as 
substantiated by the teacher). Her natural mood, which is 
comparatively constant, seems to be characterized by a wild 
gaiety. She is generous and kind to animals, petting every- 
thing she finds. She is not hasty tempered and does not cry 
easily ; she is tender, loving, obedient, and knows and speaks 
the truth. She likes to be occupied and carries out what she 
undertakes ; is careful of her property. She is quick to decide 
upon 8 course of action. She is not bashful and does not blnsh 
easily. Is right-handed. (The preceding is one of the re- 
ports from a class of children just entering school. The ques- 
tions were put by the teacher,* in whose care the children were 
placed, as they were brought to school by the parents, or as 
soon thereafter as the opportunity offered itself. Thus far the " 
subsequent observations of the teacher substantiate the par- 
ent's report,) 

By way of contrast compare the following : 

Case of C . Boy, reddish hair, freckled face, small for 

his age. Father is a blacksmith. Boy learned to walk and 
to talk at about one year. He has had spasms once a year, 
caused by worms and followed by stupor and unconsciousness 
for a day or two thereafter. Otherwise mother reports good 
health. Sleeps twelve hours and speaks some in his sleep. 
Bats anything, but takes only a light breakfast. Is seldom 
in the house ; always out-of-doors and on the streets. Has 
made one journey from L. to N. Plays house, wolf and bear. 
Has been cared for by his mother and sister (so far as he has 
had any care). The latter, who is twenty years old, is his 
favorite and the one from whom he chiefly learned to talk. 
Has been much with adults and children much older than 
himself; among the latter have been many of bad character. 
This is the case at the time of entering school. Has no toys ; i 
likes to hear people read and knows many of the " Mother ] 
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Goose" melodies. Is not a tease and does not want to be 
teased. Is gay and generous, kind to animals. Is very hasty 
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s very easily ; he does not speak the truth 
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as much as his mother could wish. He is naturally tender 
and loving, is not at all bashful, does nol obey readily, likes to 
be occupied, but does not always carrj- out to the end what he 
undertakes, and is not careful of bis property. He basalready 
made collections of cards and papers. He Is quick to decide 
upon a course of action. Is right-banded. (The foregoing is 
an example from the same class of children ; in this instance 
the teacher's conversation with the mother and the answers 
to her questions proved to be of inestimable value to the 
child. He is one, as will be readilyunderstood from the above, 
that makes a by no means favorable impression upon even the 
most experienced teacher at the beginning. It was at first a 
matter of grave doubt whether or not the child could remain 
in his class with the others ; but the above data, together with 
the teacher's own patient study of the child, so materially 
modified his treatment, that he was reached by means which 
only a knowledge of his idiosyncrasies could have suggested. 
Without doubt some will be inclined to say at once : This 
plan is inapplicable for practical reasons. They will claim 
that parents will not be bothered by such questions, that their 
answers could not be relied upon, for who will admit that his 
child lies or is hasty tempered and whose child is not tender 
and lo\-ing? But experience does not substantiate any such 

conclusions. (Compare the second instance of C above). 

It is true that a superficial review of school experiences with 
parents seems to show that they are sometimes indifferent to 
the welfare of their children and disposed to lie about their 
habits, dispositions and capacities. But a more careful review 
of the character and actions of the average parent shows that, 
after all, he is not only interested in the welfare of his child, 
btit alive to the fact that his child has imperfections that should 
be removed. In a spirit of proud satisfaction or in the desire 
to shield his child from disgrace or suffering, he is, it is true, 
sometimes prone to modify the truth ; but whenever he is 
osce convinced that a measure ts for the ultimate good of his 
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child, he will staud by it if be is able to afford it, Where^-0 
the above plan has been attempted, therefore, the teacher haa>I 
' explained carefully to the parent the purpose and value orfl 
the questions and the need of frankness in the answers ; and, 
with but one exception in the class above mentioned, there 
was no reason to doubt the word of the parent in any respect, 
while subsequent observations by the teachers not only sub- 
stantiated their statements, but render it a matter of grave 
doubt whether the judgment of that one case was not unjust. J 
The results have been equally encouraging in other instances,! 
If the record-book is prepared before hand, not a great dealfl 
of time is required to put the questions and record tbe an-f 
swers. With some parents printed questions could be used, I 
thus saving still more time and gi\'ing the parent more time ] 
for reflection. But the gain in this particular would be more 
than offset by the fact that the conversation between parent 
and teacher, confidential and earnest as it is, would be lost. 
A combination of both methods is perhaps feasible, Tbe in- 
terviewer has always to remember that the answers he gets 
depend in a large measure upon the way his questions are put. 

Let us now sum up the advantages that are to be derived, J 
from the pursuit of such a plan as the one suggested by the'l 
" Questions to Parents" : 

I. They serve to establish a iowrf^ywi/aMj' between par»i 
ent and teacher. What can be more unnatural than that at^fl 
titiide on the part of these t^vo coeducators that have but a J 
single aim in view, in which the parent keeps from the teacher 
all knowledge of the child's faults, interests, needs and capac- 
ities, as he has seen them develop. Experience has shown 
that the "Questions to Parents" help to do away with this 
false altitude and to substitute a bond of sympathy between 
home and school and tbe feeling of a community of interests 
in both teachers and parents. 

II. Tbe results of these inquiries serve the teacher as i 
basis for her treatment of the child as he enters school. They^ 
teach her what to regard with especial care in the physical 
nature of the child. They help her the better to reach his 
sative interests and to know upon what store of mental im* 
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to meet the peculiar will -manifestations of the child. 

III. They serve as an introduction to the further study of 
the child, suggesting many lines of observation especially 
needed for each individual. 

IV. They help to interest the parent in the work of Child- 
Study, a result which should not be underrated, for this is a 
work in which home and school must join bands if it is to be 
a successful factor in the future of education. 

The "Questions to Parents" do not constitute a complete 
line of inquiry in and of themselves ; they are rather intro- 
ductory and suggestive. They should at least be supple- 
mented by the careful, progressive observations of the teacher, 
and also by the physiological obser\-ations of the medical spe- 
cialist, when the day arrives in which the school medical- 
adviser is an established officer in the school organism. 

C. C. Van Libw. 



CHILD-STUDY IN SCHOOLS FOR FEEBLE-MINDED 
CHILDREN. 

When it is remembered that the whole aim and purpose as 
well as the chief function of institutions for imbecile children 
is to cure the vices, deficiencies, and infirmities of these unfor- 
tunate ones, as well as to determine the degree of develop- 
ment, both physical and mental, which it is possible for such 
children to attain, and that more cures of these defects and 
vices are brought about as a result of instruction and disci- 
pline rather than medicine. Child-Study cannot be too highly 
emphasized. In some such schools, as for instance the Illi- 
nois institution at Lincoln. Child-Study has been introduced 
for the purpose of classification and diagnosis. The results 
have proven the methods of Child-Study of immense value in 
determining the exact defects and infirmities of the various 
.children, the degree of development already attained by each 
individual pupil, and the possibilities of cultivating the 
dwarfed, stunted, and almost atrophied powers. The knowl- 
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^ge gained as a result of approved tests of Child-Study s 
as a, basis in the determination of the instruction and disci-l 
pline the child is to receive at the hands of the institution. 
In some the defects are central and functional, in others they 
are only sensory. As defective bearing arising from adenoid 
growths, scarlet fever, and other causes, will occasion stupid- 
ity in the child that was previously normally bright ; as de- 
fective vision will eventually cause nervous disorders in any 
child ; so will these same sensory defects greatly aggravate the 
condition of the imbecile pupil and retard his development at 
the hands of the most skillful of teachers. 

In his recent report, Dr. Miller, of the Illinois School for 
Feeble-Minded Children, writes that the work of classifying 
pupils is greatly facilitated by an exact knowledge of the con- 
dition of the special senses, and some of the simpler mental 
processes. The tests are first made when the child enters the 
school to determine the degree of development he has already 
attained, as well as the peculiarity and extent of his defects. 
During the period of instruction these tests are frequently re- 
peated in order to ascertain the efficiency of the methods em- 
ployed to benefit him. The following tests employed in many 
of our public schools have been found excellent for this pur- 
pose. 

I. The condition of ear-memory is tested in the following 
manner : There is read to the class ten monosyllables, digits or 
consonants, and if a pupil remembers five of them, he has at- 
tained five-tenths perfection. If some one else remembers 
seven of them, he represents seven-tenths perfection. 

3. For testing the eye-memory ten syllables are arranged io 
convenient form on a card. The card is held up before the 
pupil for five seconds, or long enough to be read through. 
And this may be repeated periodically to determine the prog- 
ress that is being made. If six syllables are remembered the 
child shows an ability of six-tenths of the maximum, etc. 

3. Eye, ear, and muscular memory are tested. The card is 
shown as in Ko. 2 but the syllables are read over aloud. In 
this way the child not only sees and hears them, but also 
makes the muscles of the larynx, tongue, etc., go throughtt 
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Kt of motions which are more or less likely to be remembered, 
giving an additional clue to the concept. The motor activi- 
ties of the hand will furnish an additional clue — in some chil- 
dren the strongest clue — in the endeavor to recall an idea. 

4. The fourth lest combines the eye memory, the ear mem- 
ory, and the muscular memory of the band. Let a card with 
a number of syllables be shown, and the child required to 
write them down. 

5. To test the extent of consciousness the device in com- 
mon use suffices. Ask the child to look at a red dot on a 
card before him. Behind it is a card with a number of letters 
on it. Jerk the Erst card aside for an instant, so that he only 
catches a glimpse of the letters. Then he is to tell how many 
letters he has seen. " About five " is the usual answer. He 
actually saw all of the letters as far as the physical act of see- 
ing was concerned, but he was not able to grasp so many facts 
at once in consciousness. 

6. Judgment of space by the eye is tested by having a 
horizontal line on a blackboard, or printed on a card, and the 
child is required to mark off the middle point of the line. 
The mark will never be exactly in the middle. It is always 
a few hundredths of an inch on one side or the other. Any 
deviation from the middle of the line is reckoned as so much 
per cent, from perfect. 

7. To test accuracy of movement the most important 
measurement is to lay before-the child a card or sheet of 
paper on which there are two dots, and call upon him to con- 
nect the two by a straight line. The card is first so placed 
that the line will be horizontal. A ruler can be used to indi- 
cate the greatest deviation from perfect. The same test can 
be made with the lines vertical. 

8. The ordinary lest for astigmatism is employed. It 
consists of a circle traversed by twelve sets of triple lines, 
corresponding to the figures on a watch dial ; letters being 
placed at the extremities of the sets of lines. The circle is 
about twelve inches in diameter, and must be placed at a 
distance from the child of about twelve feet. At this distance, 
if the child can see all the sets of lines and the letters dis- 
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titictly, there is no astigmatism. If only the lines in > 
meridian appear distinct while the others are indistinct, thisn 
presence of astigmatism is proved, and the child shoatd be 
turned over to an oculist. 

9. The usual test for hearing is that made by physicians 
for deafness. A simple way is to take a watch and beginning 
at a distance from the ear where the watch cannot be heard, 
move it toward the ear until the point is reached where 
it is just heard. Then measure the distance from the car 
and mark the per cent, of hearing from the normal accordingly. 
This plan assumes that you know the distance at which a 
perfect ear can hear the watch tick. Some watches ticking 
louder than others, you will have to determine by trial what is 
the average distance at which the watch you are using can be 
heard, and make your percent, accordingly. If the hearing is 
perfect, the child is marked 100 per cent, in hearing. If the 
watch can be heard by the normal ear at a distance of five 
feet, and the child whose ear you are testing can only hear it 
six inches from the ear, his per cent, in hearing is 10. etc, 

10. Visual tests. Snellen's "Test-types" are employed 
in this class of tests. These cards can be secured from any 
firm dealing in optical supplies. The distance at which type 
of any size should be read is shown on the card. Test each 
eye separately. 

11. Tests of dermal sensibility. Abnormal dermal sensi- 
bility may be either the cause or the effect of central nervous 
defect. Marked abnormality of the skin's sensibility may h 
roughly tested in the following manner. The pupil is told t 
close his eyes. The back of his hand is touched with a pen** 
cil. He is told to touch the same spot with a pencil. Meas- 
ure the error. Also note those pupils which vary widely from 
the normal record. Note all pupils that seem especially sensi- 
tive or callous to pain when the skin is pressed upon with t 
pencil or some other hard point. 

12. Miscellaneous tests. Twitching of the eyelids, rhyth-^ 
mical movement of the eyeballs, stuttering, grinding of the 
teeth, twitching of the hand, twitching of the face, should all 
be noted if present. Breathing through the nose is certainly- 
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important for physical as well as mental vigor, also memorj-, 
attention, etc. Adenoid growths which so frequently stop the 
nasal air passages may be easily removed by the surgeon of 
even ordinary skill. The presence of these adenoids always 
militates against the child's physical and mental vigor, always 
robbing him of his natural spontaneity. 

William O. Ekohn. 
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THE CARE OF CHILDREN DURING CONVALES- 
CENCE. 

In a recent number of that excellent family paper. The 
Outlook, appears an article upon the subject of " Occupations 
for Convalescent Children," contributed by Miss Sara E. 
Wiltse, of Boston. Miss Wiltse was one of the first in this 
country to take up Child Study in that earnest and enthusi- 
astic manner which is bound to lead to results of untold prac- 
tical value. Her contributions are always full of interest 
because of their suggestiveness and the real help they afford 
in dealing with some of the most perplexing problems of child- 
life. The following suggestions, which we take pleasure in 
reprinting, are full of value because replete with good things 
that admit of application by any mother in the care of any 
child during the most perplexing and trying of experiences, 
namely, convalescence from sickness. Miss Wiltse writes : 

Every mother, elder sister, and maiden aunt knows some- 
thing of the difficulty of finding safe and pleasant occupation 
for the children who are too well to He quietly in bed, but not 
well enough to be released from the nursery or even from the 
conch. 

Recent experience with a child of four and a half, under a 
slight surgical operation, a severe burn, and the measles in 
quick succession, has brought the subject vividly before me. 
and I am sure some one will be glad of suggestions. 

A narrow couch, over which the sewing table can be set, 
makes a convenient place for the child to play without getting 
uncovered. 
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Blunt scissors, a fiower-catalogue and a bit of mucilage will 
amuse the child for hours. A paper of fashions, with crayons 
or colored pencils, afiords a pleasant change. If the appetite 
has to be coaxed, a little tiay with little dishes, even the toy 
tea-sets, and a play tea-party, which mamma will attend," all 
dressed up" for the occasion, will dispose of many a gruel 
ordered by the doctor, but not relished by the child unless 
garnished by some such loving make-believe. 

A cup of rice, pearled barley, or tapioca, with a paper fun- 
nel and a few wide-mouthed bottles, will afford delightful 
occupation for hours. A cheap coffee-mill screwed to a heavy 
board, with a supply of roasted rice or com will metamorphose 
a fretful child into a happy miller, who will sell flour or give 
it away as the times demand. A magnet, with a few nails, 
pins and needles is another safe and pleasing occupation. Two 
or three marbles, to roll around the tray by gentle tippihgs, 
afford noise enough to gratify the child without distracting 
the household. 

Our boy was the happy possessor of a marble train, ftnd 
when the bell at the station became monotonous to his ear, he 
substituted his xylophone, inclining it so that each marble 
literally ran down the scale, producing a very pleasant tinkle, 

A paper of the finest tacks, a small tack-hammer, and a bit 
of pine or other soft board change the miller or steam-car con- 
ductor to a carpenter, who may be the postman next hour by 
having old envelopes made into a little packet with a rubber 
band. The news of the child's own improved condition and 
patience in bearing pain and confinement, which these letters 
may carry to a distant relative, will often suggest a beautiful 
ideal which the child will strive to attain. 

Single things, or one thing at a time, will generally give 
more satisfaction than many. A single pansy, or one rose, 
will afford more pleasure, brought in at the right moment with 
the right introduction, than a whole basket of flowers in- 
opportunely presented. 

The child who objects to nourishment of the proper sort, 
or whose appetite is weak, will often take his dinner as a 
workman, if a little dialogue is introduced at the right mo- 
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ment about the miller, carpenter or postman, who must be 
provided with food which is carried to him in a basket by his 
little boy, or perhaps by his well-trained dog. To divide the 
same dinner with a pet, setting a good example in table man- 
ners, that kitty may see how people behave when eating, will 
often divert the mind from a distaste for prescribed food. 

Mention need not be made of kindergarten employments 
for the child that has folded papers or woven mats. 

A cup of lentils, a gill of beans, es{>ecially black and 
mottled ones, with a few small boxes, will afford much pleas- 
ure. To be allowed to have the opera glasses a few moments, 
to use an ordinary hand magnifying glass, to dress up a 
clothes-pin, to put the stamps on the letters for papa, to open 
the papers and letters when they come, afford delight so out 
of proportion with the trouble involved, that one is inspired 
with zeal in discovering all the pleasures that can be extracted 
&om the commonest materials. 
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SANITARY CONDITIONS OF SCHOOL-ROOMS. 

Bad manners and English, if developed in the school-room, 
may be corrected and controlled at home, or a change of 
teacher or school be accomplished. But the efifects of bad 
light or ventilation, of improper heating or furnishing, re- 
quires scientific, and therefore expensive treatment to over- 
come, if it can be done at all. It is barbaric, the indifference 
in too many homes to the school-room and its surroundings 
and care. There are men and women going through life suf- 
fering from physical limitations due to the improper sanitary 
conditions of the rooms in which their school life began ; 
they are the victims of ignorant or indifferent parents. The 
round shoulders and crooked backs that detract from the 
appearance of so many men and women are the results of 
sitting in chairs, hours at a time, with the feet hanging un- 
supported. Sight is imperfect because no one noticed that 
the light did not strike the page or the desk properly, or the 
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map or blackboard was too far from eyes of limited range of I 

sight. Lungs lack their full power because no one thought 
of the importance of lung room, and pure air to fill it. "We 
have made great strides in education, but there are miles of 
road to travel before there shall be that close and intelligent 
relation between the home and the school that there should i 
be; before there shall be that sympathetic interchange 
between parents and teachers that is necessary to the fullest 
comprehension of the child's need and limitations. It is a 
disgrace to parents that their appearance in the school should 
be the cause of embarrassment to either teacher or pupil, and 
doubly disgraceful if their appearance is a source of anxiety 
only because it means a complaint. If there is cause for cen- 
sure only, the fault doubtless is due as much to the home 
regime as to the school ; the failure or the success of the 
school life depends on the combination of the two. Neither 
is alone responsible for the health, or the progress, mental, 
moral or spiritual, of the child. The child is the record of 1 
the two forces moulding his life, determining his future. 
This being true, success depends on their intelligent combina- 
tion, not on the critical separation of the two or in iadi&r- 
ence about either. — The Outlook. 



"When Marshal Ney was taunted with the fact that the ] 
Imperial nobility had no pedigree he proudly replied, ' We I 
are ancestors." There is a grand thought for you. If your 
ancestors did not do the best for you, will you not profit by 
your knowledge of this fact and do the best for those who 
shall look back to you as their ancestor? Supposing that 
your parents in their youth had said, ' ' I will take care of my 
health so that my children may be born with vigorous bodies ; 
I will make good use of my intellect so that my children will 
inherit an added capacity for acquiring knowledge ; I will | 
obey all laws of morality so that my children will, by inherit- 
ance, tend toward virtue; " and supposing that you, to-day J 
with healthful bodies, keen intellects and upward tending 1 
moral natures, were reaping the reward of their moral na- 
tures, wouldyounotblessthem forit? — Dr. Mary IVood-Allen. 
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THE CHILD STUDY DEPARTMENT OF THE N. E. A. 

Under tbe skillful management and judicious leadership of 
President G. Stanley Hall, Child-Study was given a prom- 
inent place at the session of tbe N. E. A. at Chicago in 1893. 
In 1894 at Ashbury Park tbe Child-Study Section was organ- 
ized as a department of the National Educational Association, 
and Professor William L. Bryan was made president of the 
section. The first annual meeting, the one recently convened 
at Denver, was a most flattering success in every way. Two 
department sessions were held at which reports from the va- 
rious States were made and papers on special topics were read. 
Professor Bryan of Indiana presided and Professor O'Shea of 
Minnesota, was the secretary. Papers were read by Professor 
Shaw of New York, Patrick of Iowa, O'Shea of Minnesota, 
Earl Barnes of California, Col. Parker, Van Liew and Krobn, 
of Illinois. The report of the National Committee on School 
Hygiene read by Dr. Shaw, was a most valuable feature of 
the program. We will print portions of this report and some 
of the addresses in a later number. Much is due Professor 
Bryan for his untiring labors as president of the section the 
past year. Professor Barnes, of Lelaud Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity, is president for the ensuing year and this mere an- 
nouncement is sufficient to indicate that the youngest depart- 
ment of the N. E. A. will be a most vigorous organization for 
the study and investigation of educational facts and forces. 



MALNUTRITION. 
It is certainly true that every individual requires not only a 
certain amount of food but also a variety. This necessity for 
variety means more than the mere gratification of the palate ; 
it must be such a variety as will meet the requirements of the 
organism — tbe actual chemical requirements. Aside from wa- 
ter and salt there are very few mineral substances which act 
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directly as foods, since most minera] substances must be taken 
into organic combinatiou in plants and animals before serving 
as food, for in their inorganic form they can scarcely be assim- 
ilated. The kinds of foods required fall into three groups — 
(a) proteids (gluten of flour, egg, albumen) : (b) carbohydrates 
(starch, sugar, cellulose); and (c) fats. All the proteids are 
foods, but they differ in that they all do not serve the same 
purpose in fulfillingthe requirements of the organism. Chem- 
istry reveals, for example, that the proteids of beef and mutton 
differ, and that they do not supply the needs of the organism 
in the selfsame way. It is not probable that any two foods are 
interchangeable. Milk is the best food for infants and chil- 
dren in that it contains several proteids. This variety of pro- 
teids is necessary for the complete nutrition of the organism 
as understood at present. The proteids are tissue formers in 
that no tissue can be produced without them ; they are also 
heat formers. 

With respect to the carbohydrates let us, with Herbert 
Spencer, "consider the tastes and the ordinary treatment of 
children. The love of sweets is conspicuous and almost uni- 
versal among them. Probably ninety-nine people in a hun- 
dred think there is nothing more in this than the gratification 
of the palate ; and that in common with other sensual de- 
sires, it should be discouraged. The physiologist, whose dis- 
coveries lead him to an ever increasing reverence for the ar- 
rangement of things, will suspect that there is something more 
in this love of sweets than the cuixent hypothesis supposes ; 
and a little inquiry confirms the suspicion. Any work on or- 
ganic chemistry shows that sugar plays an important part in 
the vital processes. Both saccharine and fatty matters are 
eventually oxidized in the body ; and there is an accompany- 
ing evolution of heat. ' ' 

Of all forms of partial starvation or malnutrition, fat star- 
vation is the commonest. This is not to be wondered at when 
we are reminded by such authorities in the field of pediatrics 
as Dr. Christopher that the infant requires three times as 
much fat as the adult ; that the one year-old infant requires 
three-fourths aa much fat as the full grown man. And yet 
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tfae commercial infants' foods are defident in the very ele- 
ment tbat is so vitally necessary to the infant's healthy 
growth. Can we wonder that the artificially fed infant es- 
capes fat starvation? "Fat starvation is the commonest 
cause of rickets and a large percentage of the cases of rickets 
can be entirely cured by making up the fat deficiency in the , 
diet." 

There are then two kinds of partial starvation from which I 
the child actually suffers, and on account of which inhibition 
of growth and cessation of the processes of development 
actually take place, (a) Insufficiency with respect to the 
quantity of food supphed ; (i) Deficiency with respect to the J 
quality ; i. e., the lack of certain necessary food elements in ] 
the child's dietary regimen. 

That overfeeding and underfeeding are both bad is cer- 
tainly true. Of the two we agree with Spencer that the last 
is the worst, "This system of restriction which parents 
think so necessary is based upon very inadequate observation 
snd very erroneous reasoning. There is an over- legislation 
in the nursery as there is an over-legislation in the state ; and 
one of the most injurious forms of it is limitation in the 
quantity of food." (See Spencer's Education, p. 226.) When 
we turn from the question of quantity of food to that of qual- 
ity, we may discern the same tendency toward " over- legisla- 
tion." A much restricted diet is thought the proper thing 
for children. Many still think that children should have but 
little animal food. Children are constantly told that "meat 
is not good for little girls and boys," and the child is thus 
compelled to look on as the parent devours that for which his 
organism expresses a "crying " need. The verdict of science 
is certainly diametrically opposite to the popular opinion that 
meat should not be an article of the child's diet. Modem 
science certainly speaks in unmistakable terms to the eflect 
that children should have a diet not less nutritive but more 
nutritive than that of adults. When we compare the vital 
processes of the full grown man with those of the rapidly 
developing boy, we can readily see that the demand for sus- 
tenance is relatively greater in the boy than in the : 
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The man requires food in order to renew the tissue thst has 
been wasted in the wear of the nervous system, wear of the 
viscera, and wear through muscular exertion. He also re- 
quires food ia order to make good loss of heat, since for a con- 
tinuence of the vital processes, the temperature of the body 
must be maintained. But in the case of the boy much more 
is needed than what is simply necessary to make up the ex- 
penditure of heat and the day's waste of tissue. The boy in 
his restlessness and continual activity wastes much tissue and 
loses heat by radiation, — in fact, his body radiates heat more 
rapidly since it exposes more surface in proportion to the 
mass. If the boy had no other vital actions to carry on than 
does the man. he would need in proportion to his size a larger 
supply of nutrimedt. But besides repairing the waste and 
making up the expenditure of heat, he must grow, — form 
new tissue. After the daily waste of tissue and loss of heat 
are provided for and made good, the surplus of nutriment 
goes to the formation of new tissue The relatively greater 
need for nutriment being recognized, and it must be. the ques- 
tion is, shall we give the child larger quantities of weak food 
or less quantities of strong nutritive food ? The more the 
labor of digestion can be economized, the more energy is there 
left for purposes of growth and action. 

It would not be out of place for us to call attention to the 
fact that many of the headaches of childhood are due to 
ansmia and malnutrition. These headaches occur frequently 
in children between the ages of eight and fifteen years, some- 
times frontal but generally vertical, and are described as a 
rule, as a dull, boring headache, and are generally more pro- 
nounced early in the morning. Paleness of the gums and of 
the roof of the mouth and a deficiency of red blood corpuscles 
are the correct signs and the sure symptoms to be followed in 
the diagnosis of headache due to malnutrition. Such a child 
should be placed at rest and fatigue avoided as much as pos- 
sible. The diet should be nutritious to the extreme. Meat, 
fish, eggs, oysters, with a slight admixture of farinaceous 
food should constitute the main diet. " One or two quarts of 
milk a day, three or four eggs with a pound of meat, will all 
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be of far more benefit to the child than any cumber of drugs" 
(Sachs). The fewer the drugs employed, and the more atten- 
tion is paid to the hygiene and diet of the child, the more 
readily will the anaemic condition disappear. 

Again, malnutrition frequently causes insomnia in children. 
The normal child does not fall asleep unless his hunger has 
been appeased. Insufficient nourishment is to be suspected 
in the cases of persistent wakefulness of children, especially of 
young infants. 

We must also remember that our clothing is, in reference 
to the temperature of the body, merely an equivalent for a 
certain amount of food. It is certainly rational that parents 
use no arbitrary standard with which to mete out the child's 
food, or judge with respect to its clothing. When we say to 
the child, with respect to his food, "This much is enough,' 
what more is it than a mere guess ? Parents are certainly too 
anxious "to legislate for the stomachs of their children," and 
in so doing they generally evidence their manifest ignorance 
of the principles of physiology and hygiene. We are con- 
stantly requested to bear in mind that some of the world's 
best workers lived on cold potatoes in a garret. The facts 
may be well adduced but we are not able to say what these 
selfsame men would have accomplished had they possessed 
plenty of warm clothing, good shelter and a porter-house 
steak at least once a day. 

Finally, in comparing the effects of various diets, we must 
continually remind ourselves that quality of flesh and muscle 
must be considered as well as quantity, and that energy as 
well as size is an important desideratum. 



It is a source of deep regret that the average teacher ad- 
dresses himself to the stupid rather than the bright pupils of 
the class. In our traditional methods we are accountable for 
great mental waste, in that we retard and stunt the bright 
child in order to keep pace with the slow one. It is possible 
to advance the brighter half faster than we do. It can and 
should be done. 
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Nen'ous Diseases of Children. By B, Sachs, M. D. 647] 
pp. with appendix, 162 illustrations. William Wood & Co.. 
New York, 1895. Price, $5.00. 

The antbor stands pre-eminent as an aathorit}' on Nervous Diseases 
on account of his wide range of experience in Ibis parttcnUr &cld. 
His contributions to neurological literalure have been many, but none 
will prove of more value tlian the work now before us. This is really 
the first attempt to classify thoroughly ibe variouB diseases of the uerv- 
ous system which occur in infancy. The book shows throughout the 
work oF a master baud. 

The nervous system of the child is subject to many diseases. Some 
of these are identical with the nervous disorders of the adult ; others 
are peculiar to infant life. The study of nervous disordera in the child 
ia quite different from studying the nervous disorders in the adult and 
certainly much more difBcult. "The brain and spinal cord do not at- 
tain their full development until mouths and years after birth ; during 
this period of incomplete development, the nervous system responds 
much more energetically to morbid influences than it does in later yean. 
This is especially true of the brain. It is in a state of irritability and 
UDstability and a perversion of luuctions may result from causes wbich 
would exert little or no influence over the nervous system of the youth 
or adult." (Introduction.) Certain is it tbat a more thorough and pre- 
cise knowledge of the various methods of detecting abnormalities than 
tbat possessed by the average physician is necessai;. In the introduc- 
tory chapter the author treats of the various methods of testing and ei- 
amination for the detection of abnormal conditions and this is one of 
the most useful chapters in the book. Here we find direclions for mak- 
ing tests with a view to the detection of derangements of sensibility ; 
e. g., vision, hearing, tactile sense, muscular sense. Directions are 
given as to the examination of the child's gait, and the relation of va- 
rious gaits to certain specific nervous disorders is clearly pointed out. 
The introductory chapter also contains various tables which will cer- 
tainly prove invaluable in cases of doubtful diagnosis. 

In the nest place the author, with his characteristic thorougbnc 
snggestiveness, takes up for consideration the general oen 
giving attention to such affections as convulsions, epilepsy, hysteria, 
chorea, tetanus, and tetany, disorders of sleep, headaches and other 
to-called functional neuroses. The chapter on "Disorders of Sleep" 
(X) is one of especial interest to parents. Poor ventilation, disorders 
of digestion, insufficient nourishment, etc., as causes of insomnia are 
each duly considered. This portion of the book contains a clear and 
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concise history of the various so-cil]ed "General Diseases," aad such 
remedial treatment is proposed as the author has found successful in 
his own extended experience. 

Part n. concerns itself cbieSj' with a discussion of the organic diseases 
of the nervous system, — diseases of the peripheral nerves, such aa pal- 
sies, facial paralysis IBell'sjwry neck, multiple neuritis and diphtheritic 
paralysis. In the chapters of this second part the author's characteristic 
clearness renders signal service. 

Next in order, our author discusses Diseases of the Spinal Conl. This 
discussion is thoughtfully introduced by a chapter on the anatomy, 
physiology and pathology of the spinal cord. In this chapter he gives 
us an epitome of the most important facts, and in a most succesafnl man- 
ner. After taking np the nature of the cord, be devotes a painstaking 
chapter to Infantile Spinal Paralysis, with the interesting problem 
which this disease certainly presents. Sach's prognosis with regard to 
thia disease is certainly more favorable than is usually submitted, and 
the treatment he proposes is certainly the most rational. The chapter 
(XXII) on HerediUry or Family Diseases of the Spinal Cord is of such 
excellence and worth as to demand special mentioo. Hereditary Ataxy 
(Friederich's Disease) Hereditary Spinal, Cerebral and Cerebro-Spinal 
Paralysis are given carefal treatment. The chapter on Progressive 
MuBcnlar Atrophies will be regarded by many as the most important of 
•ny in the book,— so well is the subject discussed. 

Then follow several chapters on diseases of the brain, and this is the 
field in which the author is peculiarly at home, and his expressions on 
thcM matters will receive from every reader more than passing thougbL 
Thechapteron idiocy and imbecility is the best in the English language, 
to say the least. 

The work is ceriainty a moat excellent one. We regard it an epoch- 
making book in the field of American neurological literature. 

W. O. K. 

The Werjter Primer for Beginnen in Reading. By F. Lilian 
Taylor. 112 pages, boards, embellished. The Werner Com- 
pany: Chicago, m., 1895. Price, 30 cents. 

"The Werner Primer for Beginners in Reading" is something decid- 
edly new. It will be welcomed by mothers and primary teachers because 
of the definite help it has to offer. To the many mothers especially who 
from choice or necessity wish to teach their children to read at home, it 
will be a boon, as they frequently have no idea of how to go about such 
work beyond tbe convictioc that the newer methods of modem educa- 
tion have left them far behind tbe times. They will find in this primer 
much of tbe newest and best thought of the day, aud can safely trust 
themselves to its guidance. Primary teachers, whether tbey are able to 
make use of the book officially or not, should possess themselves each of 
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a capj OQ BCcouDt of its snggestiveness if for no other reason. It is 
beautifutty printed, airanged and illustrated, and has special features 
which make it unique. Its chief characteristic is perhaps its definite- 
uess, a qnalitj which will appeal to the many who wish to apply the 
principles of Froebel to their everyday work without knowing just how 
to go about it. Careful attentioa has been given to the transition from 
script to priut, which must be made every year, aad which is often at- 
tended with difficulty. The lessons and suggestions for phonics and 
word-building will commend the book to teachers who believe in these 
means to the desired end, as will the opportunities offered for action on 
the part of the pupils to all who have bad to teach very UlIIecbildreiL. 

The subject matter is good, being carefully chosen from the Kinder- 
garten, fiom nature and from good literature, while the materials called 
for are easily accessible. 

The author in her '' Suggestions to Teachers." on the opening pages, 
has many valuable hints and helps to offer, and shows herself to be in ' 
full sympathy and andeistanding with the latter-day theories and m£th- 
Oda of concentration. 

If this little book in the miuda of some teachers may not tonch the 
high water-mark, yel in its own sphere it is so near to it that it will 
prove valuable to the many teachers who are struggling to reach that 
point themselves, Like the great rank and file of the teaching force it 
is progressive and alive, pointing the way to better things. 

While the methods presented for the teaching of writing may not al- 
together meet the approval of some of our more radical workers, still it 
ii suggestive to teachers, and will be found efficacious by most of them. 
The new method of teaching a child to write vrilhout copy, and solely 
from mental pictures formed by words written, observed and then 
erased, can be followed in using these lessons. 

Tbe subject-matter as here presented to the little beginners will form 
a good foundation for the later work in reading to be done from more 
advanced science and literature work, such work as is done in our best 
schools with the aid of the printing press. 

The color work of the book is far superior to anything of the sort 
which has been put into the child's hands. It is artistic to a degree and 
will be in this particular as in others full of suggestive ness for the wide- 
awake teacher and full of delight for the fortunate pupils into whose 
hands it may come. 

A critical examination of this beautiful book reveals the following 
points of excellence which show bow the kindergarten idea may be 
adapted to primary schools : 

1. This primer outlines for the teacher's use all the work for the first 
term or half-year, including reading, writing, language, number, sciena, 
lilerature, and occupations. 

3. The book i* a growth. It is based upon the kindergarten idea as 
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taagttt by Proebsi.. According to his teachings, lessoas it 
colorRhonld^rvcf^r^ lessons in general science. 

3. Studies of frfanl and animal life follow naturally, aad these are 
closely related to the literature which is presented in story, song and 
fable. 

4. Every new word is litat given in script, and many of the script 
lessons are duplicated in print. The script is large and clear, the style 
being in full accord with modern educational ideas. 

5. The gradual introduction of words and the freqaent and l/uyrough 
reviews of the same, preserve the good features of the old methods of 
teaching reading, and combine these with the best features of the new 
methods. 

6. Most of the illustrations are prepared in outline in order to fnmtah 
easy drawings for the childreu to copy and trace, and also to aid the 
teacher in blackboard sketching. 

7. All the sentences in the first lessons direct t/ie performance. of 
some act. thus securiug the silent reading before the oral is attempted. 
By appealing to the child's love for action the habit of looking ahead 
to get the thought, rather than of catling words, is emphasised. 

8. Then sentence- method secures natural expression, and the word- 
method, sight recognitiou of words. A sj-stematic drill in phonics and 
word-building is commenced far the purpose of improving articulation 
and training the child to find out words for himself. 

9. Number is taught incidentally during the first few weeks, in con- 
nection with the reading lessons and occupations. SlaU Biort in num- 
ber is provided ; first, in groups of easy drawings, and second, by a 
uniform arrangement of dots. 

10. Directions and patterns are given for the following occupations: 
Copying and tracing words aud sentences, copying and tracing of out- 
line drawings, matching words, word -building, stick- laying, tablet- 
Isying, seed-laying, splint -weaving, and the making of paper-chains. 

Katssrins Besbs. 
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The First School Year. A book for primary workers, by 
Katberine Beebe. The Werner Co., Chicago and New York, 
147 pp. Price $ -15' 

The several chapters of the " First School Year " attracted wide at- 
teution, arousing no small interest, when they appeared aa a series of 
articles in The Kindergarten Magazine for 1394-5. They were de- 
rigned by the author with a view to furnish a definite presentation of 
the leading principles which give expression to the kindergarten idea, 
and with the further purpose of furnishing suggestions that might assist 

the practical applicatiou of these selfsame principles. These chap- 
ters have been carefully revised and enriched and they are more than 
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ever replete with valoable bints, — valuable because practical sod lielfk- 
ful. Tht: eleven chaplers are entitled as follows : Plajs, Games, Knd 
SoDgB ; Gifta, OccnpatioDS and Materials ; Science Work : Pestivala and 
Holidays ; Color, Form and Number ; Trades. Industries, Art, Artisan- 
ship ; Self Eipiession in the Schoolroom ; Literature for School Chil- 
dren 1 Concentration in Plans of Work ; GrowUi in School Life - What 
the Kindergarten does for the Children. 

This book is really designed to assist the 'primary teacher in solving 
this problem ; "Given fortychildren.moreorless, and one teacher eager 
to apply the newest and best edocatioiia] thongbt in teaching them, bow 
shalHt bedone?" The author is wise in making a fact plain that is 
too frequently unheeded and unexpressed by many who write of educa- 
tional fads and forces, namely, that "the child is a biologic to falify." One 
thing is certain, you must have the "whole child with you if any kind of 
good work is to be accomplished." This fnndamental idea is the t>asia 
of the excellent little work before us. This principle is so well ex- 
pressed in the play activities of the child. In play the whole child Is 
present ; body, mind, will, etc., are alive with enthusiastic energy. So 
in teaching the child, he will learn what he loves ; he will love what 
give him pleasure ; he then gives expression to his thonghts and each 
expression deepens the corresponding expression. Excellent plays and 
games are suggested in the first chapter, together with what might 
rationally be expected from such activities. The author never forgets 
for a single moment that the school i&a workshop ; that habits of indus- 
try and application must b« formed there ; but she proposes that these 
habits be formed in the children under her by edncating the will, the 
love, the affection, the motive power of the child. In the use of the 
"Gifts," " Occupations," and other Kindergarten material, she perti- 
nently snggests. " Let necessity call for the material ratber Ihan mate- 
rial create a necessity for work that may be pretty, but of no educa* 
tional value." 

One of the most practical chapters is the one upon " Science Work." 
In itself valuable, taken in connection with such books as Jackman's 
"Nature Study" and Howe's "Systematic Science Teaching," it will 
prove an incomparable aid. The chapters on " Trades, Industries, Art, 
and Artisanship," and " Self-Expressiou in the Scboot-room," consti- 
tute a logical application of the Kindergarden idea, and are well pre* 
sented : — " Natural self-expression in bodily activity would result in 
perfect physical development ; in mental activity, in perfect and sym- 
metrical growth ; in moral activity, in complete and unselfish living — 
given a perfect environment. . . . Repression of expression in bodily 
activity results, as we all know, not only in imperfect physical develop- 
ment, but in a misdirection of activity which reacts on mental and 
moral states; repression of expression in meutal activity resulta in 
dulled and perverted mental powers ; repression of expression in moral 
activity results in what we may broadly term wrong-doing." 
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In the discuasion of " L.itera.Iure for School Children" the antbor 
nisei; gues on the principle that " the child does not live who is tn 
posaession of his nonnal faculties, that caunot be reached by stor; tell- 
ing, i/ the right story be offered and well told." But there is now a 
tempt&lion to tell too tnany stories. " Fewer of these, more carefully 
prepared and told, would be more productive of good results. Part of 
a story told and part held in anticipation ia often e good thing." Qual- 
ity and use rather than qnantity must be Ihe teacher's thought as she 
selects her stones for children. Practical suggestions as to snitsble 
books and stories are given by the author. 

The doctrine of " Concentration " is clearly presented in Chapter IX, 
and is followed by the best chapter iu the book— "Growth in School 
Life." The book as a whole is wett calculated to assist in making the 
child's transition from borne to school a less awkward one thaa it now 
is in most cases. The change from home to school is certainly a hard 
one for many children. From a home life where heconld move at will, 
speak when he pleased, rest when he was tired, and change in mental 
attitude whenever he liked, he is plunged at once into a place where he 
must sit still, stop talking and work, whether he feels like it or not. It 
is true that he shonld do these things, but they are so new that it tisnaUf 
takes him sometime to become accustomed to the new conditions. "The 
First School Year" is so well written that it cannot help but serve to 
make the child's entrance into the sterner realities of school life only a 
step rather than an abrupt change. It is the heat book for primary 
teacher that has appeared for many a day. 

W. O. K. 



Two excellent Hltle hrochurei have recently appeared from the pen of 
Dr. Mary Wood-Allen, of Ann Atbor, Micli. They are entitled "Teach- 
ing the Truth " aud " Almost a Man." There is no more difficult prob- 
lem lo face, and no more delicate duly to perform than that which con- 
cerns itself with the oncoming sexuality of the child. At this period of 
intense emotional excitement instead of proper sentiment, obscenity 
and alt that is base and vulgar gains its hold upon the boy — a bold so 
tenacious that it can scarcely l>e shaken off until the evil has been 
WTonghl. The author bos certainly helped parents greatly in their 
endeavor to deal with what has always been a delicate aud difficult 
She certainly has a sympalbetic understanding of the problem, 
and treats it most intelligently in a graceful, skillful and most rex-erent 
maoner. We wish that every parent and every leacber who must needs 
deal with tlie child at the onset of pubescence and early adolescence 
could be familiar with the contents of these little booklets, for they 
wonld serve to save the cbtld who understands so little about this or- 
ganism and the revolution that takes place at the period of pu- 
[n much that Is vicions. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



Thk September Forum contains an interesting article on "Metbo^ 
and Difficulties of Child Study," written by Mrs, ANMIB Howssfl 
Barus. She, with other specialists, believes the facts lo be revealed 
by a close study of child life are assuming increasing importance. It 
behooves lutelligeiit mothers, therefore, to acquaint themselves with the 
best lines of research, f'ince the period of nurture belongs to the motber. 
"The child's brain grows as much in the first year as in the whole of its 
after life," and yet no tutor speats a word while this bud is anfolding. 
The importance of observing and carefully noticing the idiosyacraaies 
of the child cannot well be overestimated, since child-study must build 
itself up by an accumulation of facts. If the mother mood i* prejudiced, 
if thematerual instinct is a bar to unbiased observations, a maiden annt 
may invade the nursery, as Miss Millicent Shinn, of San Francisco, has 
done in her "Notes on the Development of a Child." Her wort bad its 
origin in warm affection and deep interest, as at] work of this kind 
sboBld have. Much help can be obtained from the means nowprovided 
for prosecuting child-study in a systematic way. The little child ia lead- 
ing the educational forces, and affection is prompting women to notice 
and record the minutest phenomena of child devetopmenL The speedjr 
rvnovation of the race is largely involved in ' ' ' 



Afind and Body, a journal devoted to physical education, of which^ 
Professor Hans Ballin. of Carbondale, HI., is the managing editor, is one 
of the best appreciated of our exchanges because of its real worth. The 
other members of the editorial staff are Professor Karl Kroh, of the Cook 
County Normal School, and Professor Steclcer, of St. Louis, Mo. The 
articles evince a substantial scientific basis, and are not vrittea for the 
purpose of advancing any special hobby. Each number evinces schol- 
arly insight and scientific study. It is a monthly devoted to phyucal 
eduealion rather than physical culture, in the popular meaning of the ■ 
latter term. 



Hon. S. M. Inglis, State Superintendent of Public Instmction, ii 
Illinois, evinces his eager interest in modern educational movements in 
issuing an official circular (No. 6. " Regatding Child-Study, "\tm the 
purpose of extending the influence of the Illinois Society for Child-Stady. 
The body of the circular was prepared by Dr. C. C. Van Liew, the able 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Illinois Society and with the enthnsiutrc 
indorsement of Illinois' progressive State Superintendent, it will do 
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much toward extending the eSciency of one of Illinois' leading edncm- 
tional forces— the "Society for Cbild-Stndy." Says Mr. Inglis, "I am 
glad of thi? opportunity to contribute to the extension of the good work 
of the Illinois Society for Child-Study. It was organized to assist in 
knowing better, the children of the State ; to study their needs ; to 
learn their possibilities in the educational rise and progress of our great 
commonwealth. We have taught the three R's regardless of the physi- 
cal and mental condition of the child, or of its immediate en\-ironment 
that always contributes so largely to child growth. In short, the teach- 
ing of the past has not only deprived the child of its jnst dnes, but baa, 
in addition, robbed the State of much of its rightful power by dwarfing 
the capacity of her citizens. " 



The one great disadvantage of modem school life is that it forces the 
child into a sedentary position. Many of the physical ills that thereby 
resntt could be avoided however, if due atttention was given to the gym- 
nastics of breathing. Tlie child with drooping tibs that move but little, 
a flat chest, protruding shoulder blades, flabby chest-mnsclea niU be 
greatly benefited by well planned breathing exercises in /resk air. 
Breathing exercises should never be practiced in dnsty air. Stuttering 
and stammering in even the most obstinate cases can be cored by proper 
gymnastics of breathing. 

There has been an interesting development of the Child-Study idea in 
Illinois the past year. The extent of this development was well evinced 
in the programs of many of the Teachers' Institutes this season. No 
less than twenty County Superintendents provided a place on their pro- 
grams for the discussion of Child-Study. In each of seven counties, the 
editor of this magnzine lectured daily for a week on Child-Study and 
allied subjects, making a total of over two thousand teachers who spent 
at least a week in investigating this important movement In modem ed- 
ucational progress. Dr. Van Liew of the State Normal University, was 
one who rendered much valnable service in the way of propaganda along 
these lines. 



Da, DocGLAS H, Stewart, of New York City, contributes a remark- 
able article to the September Fonirn on ■' Unsanitary Schools and Pub- 
lic Indifference." His array of facta and citations of niisanitary condi- 
tions of certain schools in New York City teach a terrible lesson of in- 
difi«rence od the part of the public as well as the school officials. "Poor 
children instructed over the offensive live-chicken market," and the 
dark, unfurnished rooms, " where the pupils study on their knees ;" 
''gas must be burned in the Primary Department ;" "has for its neighbor 
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• sausage Tactory and smokiag establUhmeat ; " " abntting stables ; " 
" rabes serious objections to the noise and sights in the rear yatd of ft 
veteriuary college ; " " the yards are paved with stone or concrete and 
gi\e a chilly, vault-like sensatioa for the sun seldom ever enters," etc 
Urinals and closets add to all this terrible situation by their unfit loca- 
tion and improper condition. These charges are followed by e^en mar« 
serious ones ot over-crowdiug. three children in two seats, insufficient 
airspace, so it is no marvel the children have pale faces. "They aie 
bleached, piucbed, delicate and bloodless and in a condition to yield to 
the onset of either pulmonary or osseous tuberculosis." All this ia 
charged to public indifference for we have been too long deceived by 
the soothing thought of having the "best in tbeworld"a not infre- 
quent sentiment in other cities than New York. 

Thisdeception has been possible only because of public ignorance and 
neglect. If one question should be of surpassing interest to every par- 
ent, that question should be the Public Schools ; for two reasons: (l) 
because the children attending are the children of the people ; (a) the 
schools are making the citizens of the future, and the inHuences of the 
building on the physique, and the teacher on the mind, are apt to be ua- 
deresti mated. We rely too much on home training. Important as tbia 
is, it must be borne in miad that many of our city children have no 
home life whatever, and others would be better without such as they 
have. Taken at its best, the home chiefly teaches the private conduct 
of the parents, but the sdiool gives the joung child's mind its first ex- 
perience of the individual with masses, which we adults call citizenship. 



The child may be monarch ii 
himself a subject with very st 
damental change may be going o 



e homes ; but in the school he finda 
i responsibilities. Though this fun- 
all about us; though future cbarac- 



e being made or marred by thousands every day; though the next 
generation of New Yorkers ate being made near'Sighted, deaf, crooked, 
and hysterical, and though they are compelled to inflate their lungs witli 
a germ-laden atmosphere redolent with emanations from soiled ctotbing;, 
stables, and unsanitary plumbing — ^yet the absence of interested and pro- 
testing spectators is solemnly impressive. II would seem as if no father 
has sufficient foretiiought personally to inspect his oflspring's surround- 
ings and tuition; for I have examined the Principal's register in many 
schools over long periods, and found scarcely a single name recorded, 
excepting of course the trustee's signature, though sometimes not even 
this. * I am sure that if people would only examine for themselves, 
every man and woman would be honestly indignant to find that hie or 
her children are compelled to pass six hours a day for six years in such 
wretched places for the body and under such dwarfing influences for the 
mind. One would think that any human being would beronsed toa 
righteous and ungovernable resentment when be saw his own flesh and 
blood and his pocket-book both abused. 
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T HE WERNER EDUCATIONAL SER IES 
Now Ready A Noteworthy Book 

THE WERNER PRIMER 

FOR BEGINNERS IN READING 

Copiously illustrated with handsomely executed 
colored Iithog:raphs requiring from six to ten dis- 

By F. LILIAN TAYLOR ii2 Pages. 8va 

PRINCIPAL GALFSLRG D,. „ if, ^^ 

(ILLINOIS) TRAINING SCHOOL tTlCC JO CIS, 

HIS small volume marks a new epoch in the preparation 
and manufacture of school text-books, both from the 
standpoint of suhject-niatter and artistic elegance. It is 
essentially a book of ideas and methods in which the teaching 
profession in general will be interested. 

The suggestions to teachers are complete in every par- 
ticular, thereby enabling them to pursue intelligently the 
author's plan and method. 

EXTRACT FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. J 

k ••The talnbowtaliiit in floweri Ind ^ils, mnd the iphcic, it 

S cube, ind cylinder imung tvpe formi, liirniih itie matt aimplc S 

V baiuofcliiiHcicJon lor obtcKacion work. Thee lim pie und J 

K clear ideiu at apeciiUy luiuble tor ihe (ubject-matcn of the A 

■ linr reiding leuona. Studies af plant and inimal life fuUuw > 

y mtuially ind ihrse are cloiely nliled (o the llicnnice which is y 

h proenicd in iiory, long and fable. Again, the k»oni pur inio A 

S piatttce the kindeigirtcn dotTrine that the hand helpt iJie brain ■ 

ii many of which will aid ihe child tn leuning to read and wriie." A 

We invite correspondence from Superintendents, principals and 
Grade Teachers interested in obiainirg more satisfactory results In Reading 
in the lower grades, with respect to the cxaminaticiD and incroduccion of 
The Werner Primer. 

pages. ehbodvinq t1 
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Com na n v Philadelphia, sta chestnut st. 
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PfllCE. 75 CENTS. 

The topics treated are; fnjanl Life; Nursery A fanafrentenl,- The 

Employment and Occupation of OtW>*cn; Training in Revertnee, *n 
Truth, in Obedience, and in the other Cardinal Virtues; and fimtlly, 
the best system of Rewards and Punishments. And every sug- 
gestion is practical. Every line tells. 

ECTURES TO KINDERGARTNERS. 

pflice. 1.00. 

These lectures were published at the urgency of a large number 

of Kindergartners. Tbey begin witb tbe natural exempUfication ol 
Froebel's System in the nursery, followed by two lectures on how 
the nurserj' opens up into the Kindergarten through the proper 
use of language and conversation with children, finally developing 
' f' *•% * tipto equipoise the child's relations to his fellows, to nature, and to 
God. Miss Peabody draws many illustrations from her own 
psychological observations of child-life. 



, PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD. 



.....Some of its special features are thus summarized; — (i) It is the 
first ^^Mcru/ treatise, covering the whole field of child ps>'choIogy. 
(I) It aims to contain a complete summary, up to date, of all work 
done in this field. (3) The work contains a large amount of 
material, tbe results of the author's own observations on children 
as well as those of perhaps a score of very reliable observers. 
(4) The subject of child-language has been gone into with especial 
thoroughness, from an entirely new and original standpoint, and 
with very gratifying results. (5; A very exhaustive bibtiogntpfay, 
containing, it is believed, everything of value that has ever been 
written on this subject, is appended. 

■Vf^D. C HEATH & COMPANY, 

355-361 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 
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METHOD AND SCOPE OF CHILD-STUDY FOR 

TEACHERS IN SERVICE. 

No one who has followed the growing enthusiasm in Child- 
Study can have failed to notice, at the same time, that the 
average elementary teacher, who is the principal factor in our 
country in the instruction of childhood, feels that she can 
receive little benefit from this new work, because it does not 
seem adapted to her understanding and abilities and suited to 
the limiting conditions of the school-room. It may be that 
teachers always complain of the impracticability of new meth- 
ods, and there is no doubt a tendency in this direction ; but 
yet it is probably true in the case of Child-Study that methods 
of investigation may be pursued which are not well adapted to 
the ordinary teacher and school-room, although they may be 
of the greatest value for experimental psychology, and hence 
for an ultimate science of education. Many express them- 
selves as surprised that systematic work in the study of chil- 
dren has not been undertaken with greater interest and zeal 
by the great body of teachers; but it should be remembered, 
I think, that thus far Child-Study has been largely experi- 
mental and inductive in character, and the average teacher 
has little time, opportunity or capacity to undertake such 
work, even though she possessed the inductive attitude of 
mind toward educational problems. The conditions which 
exist at present in most school -rooms do not seem to admit of 

Copyright^ i%^. by th^ IVrrner Co. 
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much original experimentation, with or without special appa- 
ratus ; but rather whatever studies are made by teachers must 
be of the scope and kind that can be carried forward in con- 
nection with their regular work. Many teachers seem to feel 
that this cannot be done to any great extent, and so they 
declare Child-Study to be without interest or value for them. 

This impression has without doubt been conveyed to teach- 
ers through the declaration sometimes made that all work in 
Child -Study is valueless which does not follow the methods of 
pure experimental science. It is assumed that little is yet 
known of the nature of childhood, and that the only way in 
which correct and serviceable data can be secured is by obser- 
vation of a large mass of facts without reference to their bear- 
ing upon any problems within the school-room. It is said 
that we are without a science of childhood, and have no right 
to make any pre-suppositions about it ; but that instead we 
must obseri^e and record without thinking of the ultimate 
bearing or value of our observations. It is maintained, fur- 
ther, that while this may not be of marked direct value to 
teachers it will ultimately lead to a correct understanding of 
child-nature, upon which a science of education may be built. 
Finally, it is said that by observing children in this manner 
the teacher will grow into sympathy with child life, and this 
is one of the most important requisites for intelligent teaching. 

Now, it will readily be granted that most of this is emi- 
nently true ; but it is to be feared that it does not cover the 
whole case. In the first place, teachers have been told over 
and over again for ages to observe and study their pupils, but 
such directions prove of little value because the majority of 
teachers have not been made eye, ear and thought-minded to 
the phenomena of childhood. One might as well tell a me- 
chanic to go out and observe flowers in the hope that he 
would discover all that is of importance concerning them. 
Any one who is much in contact with untrained teachers can 
see that they have never been made sensitive to the vital man- 
ifestations of child-nature that are constantlj' being displayed 
in their presence ; and they will never become so unless under 
the direction and guidance of one who is competent to guide. 
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But it may be said, and with justice, too, that to direct a 
teacher how and what to observe, is to prejudice her mind, 
since she will naturally tend to make facts fit into certain 
principles whether they rightfully belong there or not. There 
is a possibility of this, no doubt ; but it should be remembered 
that teachers must deal in some manner with children any 
way, and there is more probability of their acting wisely if 
they have some important principles suggested to them, and 
then directed how to test them in individual cases, even 
though this prejudices their minds, than if they are entirely 
without principles and directions other than the one command 
to observe their children. Two considerations tend to con- 
firm this view : In the first place, it is not altogether true that 
nothing is known of childhood in relation to school work. It 
is but just to say that through the spontaneous inductions of 
the race we are already in possession of at least some valuable 
knowledge along this line that the average teacher seems to 
know nothing about, except perhaps in theory ; and she fails 
to make application of well known and helpful principles in 
her daily work in the school-room. Now, if she can be led 
to discern in concrete cases the application of known princi- 
ples of child nature in relation to school work, she is going a 
long way to make her teaching intelligible and adapted to her 
pupils ; and she will at the same time be growing in sympa- 
thy with childhood. It seems that this is a legitimate and 
most profitable field of Child-Study for teachers, although the 
results may be of value to science only in illuminating and 
confirming principles which are now but imperfectly under- 
stood, or showing the falsity of others that are advanced from 
time to time. 

In the second place, teachers have always been observing 
their children ; but lacking intelligent directions and the 
pure inductive attitude of mind their observations have come 
to but little. Were they experimental psychologists they 
would refrain from generalizing from single instances, and 
would know what to observe, although it is maintained, and 
with some show of reason, that everything ought to be ob- 
served, for in Child-Study one phenomenon is as valuable as 
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any other ; but for the average teacher to attempt to observe 
everything indiscriminately seems liable to result in nothiug 
being specially observed and intelligently apprehended. The 
ordinary teacher has little aptitude for the methods of pure 
experimental or inductive science, especially so when she has 
a definite amount of work to accomplish, and must act accord- 
ing to some principles anyway. If they are not suggested to 
her by those who have made investigations, she will surely 
make them for herself, however erroneous they may be. 

It seems to the writer that there is a place for both methods. 
of Child-Study —the methods of pure experimental science, 
by which facts are gathered irrespective of their bearing upon 
any theory, or to test some hypothesis, these facts to be orgau- 
ized in due time into principles ; but those who collect such 
facts must have some special training and opportunity, and 
the average elementary teacher has neither of these. There 
is, again, the method of testing and applying in individual 
cases in the school-room facts and principles of childhood 
already believed in, and that are being constantly corrected 
and added to by the investigations of experimental psycholo- 
gists. This method recoguizes that teachers will work under 
some maxims or rules any way, and it is wisest to suggest to 
them those that are reasonably well established and show 
how to lest and apply them, even though they have not the 
training and habits of mind to discern the exact limitations of 
these principles. The problem is a practical one. Those 
teachers who have the advantage of extensive training in a 
Normal School or University may be able to follow the 
methods of pure inductive science with inlelhgence and profit, 
but these constitute a very small portion of the great body of 
elementary teachers, all of whom must be provided for in the 
best possible way. 

It is the opinion of the writer then, that the method and 
scope of Child-Study in the school-room should be determined 
by practical rather than theoretical conditions, in the sense 
that the work must be of such character that the teacher can 
understand it, and that it will not require much special time 
or elaborate apparatus to perform it. It must have s|>ecial 
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reference to those principal characteristics of childhood that 
must be understood and appreciated in order that teaching 
may be of the greatest benefit in stimulating the intellect and 
developing the character. At the risk of seeming dogmatic, 
the following outline as to scope of Child-Study is suggested 
as indicating some of the things which should be done by 
teachers in service. 

In her study of children the teacher will want to gain direct 
information upon at least two points : (i) She will want to 
ascertain the pupil* s capacity for responding to the stimuli of 
the school-room ; and when she finds any pupil wanting in 
ability she should understand what may be done, if anything, 
to overcome the defect ; and (2) she will need to understand 
something of his disposition, the influences that have given 
shape to his feelings and will, whether these be manifested in 
a desirable or undesirable manner ; and what may be done to 
develop a pure, wholesome, unselfish character. To get reli- 
able information upon these points, one must be able, in the 
first place, to trace to some extent the influence of physical 
types and conditions upon intellectual and emotional charac- 
teristics and tendencies. Whatever is definitely known as to 
the influence of physical over spiritual in childhood, and that 
is important to be understood in the school-room, should be 
put into such form that it may serve as a guide in the study 
of individual pupils. A teacher should be able to make tests 
upon the senses and motor-abilities of her pupils, and also to 
detect the evil efiects of unhygienic conditions, food, clothing, 
general habits of living, and so on. 

In the second place, a teacher should be able to study in 
in some detail the keenness, accuracy, and readiness of per- 
ception and apperception, memory, imagination and reasoning, 
in individual pupils, not as though these processes were dis- 
tinct from each other, but in their essential connections and 
unity. She should know, when a pupil is failing in the work 
of the school, what the reason is ; and that she may be able 
to do this she must know something of the amount and kind of 
knowledge the pupil possesses at any time; what kind of 
mental activity is specially called into play in the study of 
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each subject of instruction ; and what, if a pupil is deficient Id 
any phase of intellectual activity, should be done to overcome 
the defect. She must further and particularly be able to ob- 
serve and appreciate the interests of diflferent children, the 
intellectual activities which are most prominent at different 
periods of their school work, the contents of the minds of 
pupils who have had different experiences, and the difference 
of individuals in readiness of response to the stimuli of instruc- 
tion. 

In the third place, and perhaps most important of all, the 
teacher should be able to analyze in some measure the child's 
emotional personality in order to discover the predominence of 
certain emotions, as fear, anger, pride, joy, love ; and also to 
observe the effect of her instruction and discipline upon the 
pupil's emotional and volitional nature. She ought to be 
familiar with so much as has long been established, and with 
the results of studies that are being constantly made upon 
children's emotions, as to their causes, the effects upon the 
individual of their frequent manifestations, the method of 
dealing with them, etc. 

It is believed that if the teacher may in this way observe 
and study in her pupils the prominent physical, intellectual, 
emotional and volitional characteristics, she will be capable of 
better adapting her instruction to the needs of particular 
pupils of different ages and capacities. This work should 
bring her into close sympathy with child life, leading her to 
constantly grow in understanding of the true nature of chil- 
dren, and the best method of employing school agencies to 
train the intellect and develop moral character. 

M. V. O'Shea, 
School of Pedagogy y Ufiiversify of Buffalo. 



Altruism is the new and very affected name for the old familiar things 
which we used to call charity, philanthropy and love. — The Duke of 
Argyle, 
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THE THEORY OF CULTURE EPOCHS IN THE CHILD 

AND THE RACE. 

The Illinois Schoolmasters' Club, at its recent meeting in 
Bloomington, spent its two sessions in discussing the Culture 
Epoch Theory as a basis for the selection and proper succes- 
sion of subject matter in a course of study. The discussion 
was led by Dr. Van Liew, and was based upon his scholarly 
and elaborate discussion in the Year Book of the Herbartian 
Society for the scientific study of education. 

The following are some of the principal theses maintained 
by the leader of the discussion : 

I. 

The child, in attaining a grasp of the social order and civil- 
ization into which it is born and the power to adjust itself to 
that order, must pass through those stages of spiritual devel- 
opment that have been essential in the evolution of the race. 

This, the so-called theory of the Culture Epochs, is an 
application to the psychical development of the child of the 
theory of recapitulation which the doctrine of evolution re- 
gards as established for the physical development of the indi- 
vidual. 

The theory may be argued from both the formal and the 
material points of view : 

As to form, the analogy between individual and generic 
development may be briefly indicated as follows : 

II. 

{a) In both child and race, mental development proceeds 
from absorption in the mass of sense perceptions, through the 
highly imaginative or mythical and legendary interpretation 
of phenomena, to the higher historical, philosophic and scien- 
tific interpretation. 

{b) In both child and race, the development proceeds from 
the grosser, uncontrolled forms of impulse, through stages of 
fickleness and caprice, of childish trust in the patriarchal 
guidance, of rebellion against the law and the Jesson of neces- 
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sary subjection to the law, and of rational insight into the 
fitness and voluntary self-subjection to the law, or autonomy* 
(r) Similar lines of comparison may be drawn for the devel- 
opment of the interests and emotions, which are, however, 
very closely associated with and implied in the intellectual 
and volitional development of the indivdual and the race. 

As to material : 

III. 

The subject mattfer of development, i, e,, the stimulus to 
development found in both the natural and cultural environ- 
ment, is very largely the same for the race and for the child, 
thus giving occasion for the parallelism of development. 

IV. 

Education bespeaks for the child a natural development of 

his powers. In so doing it implies the possibility of a right 

principle of succession for the materials of instruction and the 

educative activities. 

V. 

The principles of succession that have thus far been ap- 
plied may be briefly summed up as (1) the principle of the 
relative ease of acquisition, which is an imperfect attempt to 
recognize the limitations which the child places upon the 
formation of the curriculum, and (2) the principle of the log- 
ical unfolding of the subject matter, which recognizes the 
limitations that the nature of the subject places upon the for- 
mation of the curriculum. 

VI. 

Neither of these, alone, can be made the chief principle of 
succession in the curriculum, for neither adequately meets the 
requirement of sympathy between the child and the materials 
that are to stimulate his development at any given stage. 

VII. 

There is need of a more perfect principle of succession, (i) 
because of the imperfection of the principles stated in thesis 
V. when taken alone, (2) to give unity and purpose to those 
materials that will best meet the requirements imposed by the 
child and the aim of instruction, (3) to meet and utilize the 
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child's developing interests and impulses, and (4) to {amish 
the " leading motive" to the work of conceatratioii. 

vin. 

The principle that meets these requirements most satisfac- 
torily is that of the Culture Epochs, since it seeks to recog- 
nize the growing interests and powers of the child by intro- 
ducing organic wholes of subject matter corresponding in 
. general to each successive stage of development and looking 
toward the ultimate end of education. 
IX. 

The application of the Theory of the Culture P^pochs is 
limited by the following facts: (i) Each child is bom into 
the world with a constantly increasing store of inheritance, 
thus shortening, to a slight degree only, the range of recapit- 
ulation, (a) Progress in civilization and culture places about 
each child a somewhat changed environment. Hence, the 
child finds himself in a. pre sen I environment, the present's ex- 
pression of past ages, while at the same time following an 
order of spiritual development that characterized the earlier 
growth of the race. The modern environment lends, there- 
fore, to hasten the development of the e.irlier stages, and to 
render the parallelism of the latter stages less clearly marked. 

The whole argument amounts to just this: The child 
develops through the same epochs of mental life as does the 
race ; therefore, the clew to the successive phases of the child's 
education and the proper succession of materials, is found in 
the culture epochs of the race. 

I think no one questions that the child and the race develop 
in a very broad way, through the same epochs ; as that of 
sensuous life, imaginative life, the life of reason, or some such 
scheme ; and that the study of the analogy throws light on the 
proper method of educating the child. But after all, it must 
not be forgotten that His the child and not the race that furnishes 
the basis of the solution. The movement is from the child to 
the race, and not from the race to the child. It is a law of 
comparison that the object used lo explain another must be 
simple and familiar than the object to be explained. A 
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psychologist once sought to explain the three powers of the 
mind by reference to the Trinity ; and in doing so was only 
explaining the Trinity. 

It is a very common process to attempt to explain the 
development of the race by means of the development of the 
child, the child being the more familiar and the more simple 
term. We are with the child daily and throughout the course 
of its development, but the race lies beyond our reach and we 
are utterly baffled in the attempt to'give any account of its 
consecutive unfolding. 

Draper, in his Intellectual Development of Europe, used to 
good effect the course of the child's life — childhood, youth, 
manhood, old age — to explain the development of the race in 
Europe ; but it remains for the modern pedagogue to see the 
unfolding of the race so clearly that he can use it as the 
known term of comparison — the race — to explain the unlcnown 
child. 

Let us be understood. There are helpful analogies between 
the development of the child and that of the race, of course. 
But when one tunis from the child and announces the culture 
epochs of the race as the key to the solution, he is only mak- 
ing confusion worse confounded. If the advocates ot this 
theory claim that by culture epochs they mean those of the 
child, then they are only telling us how to apply new words 
to old truth ; but if they mean to announce, as they seem, the 
culture epoch of the race as the determining principle for the 
selection and succession of educative material, then they are 
straining at the gnat and swallowing the camel. With this as 
with every other problem of pedagogy, one must enter in at the 
strait gate. The living child is confronted by the living 
world. These are the never varying terras and conditions of 
the problem ; and the problem must be solved in its own terms 
and on ilsown conditions. The unfolding reason in the child 
in touch with the unfolding rea.son of the world iu which he 
moves is the rock upon which every pedagogue must build his 
church. These two factors determine the process, and must 
ever hold their ground against the restless seeking after new 
and strange gods. 
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The Culture Epoch Theory is interesting and suggestive. 
but it cannot assume the roU of a fundamental principle of 
education. Arnold Tomfkins. 

University of Illinois. 
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-A CHILD STUDY.— L 



n tell what a baby thinks ? 
Who can follow the gossamer links, 

By which the luatiikEn feels his way 
Out frotii the shore ofthe great untnowQ, 
BlJDd, ^MiX wmliug, an'I alone. 
Into the light of day?" 
To fiud the conteots of the mind of a six-year-old child 
sometimes baffles the tact and ingenuity of the most skillful 
explorer. Then, again, the trend of its thought will be ex- 
posed in the most unexpected times and manners. Tbere 
was once a teacher in a little Illinois city who had a way of 
ignoring the" time-table" and going on an exploring expedi- 
tion whenever the signs seemed favorable. Her morning 
exercises were always times of interest to the children — to this 
one in particular — who once confided to a friend that he 
would like school the best of any place if he could just go 
"long enough to sing a little song and say a Utile prayer, and 
then go right home again." 

"Can't we have the prayer again?" he said, one day. about 
the middle of the forenoon. 

"How many would like to stop and say the prayer for 
Joe?" said the teacher. 

Every hand went up, and the whole school repealed : 

"Tlie Lord is ray shepherd; I shall not want. Hemak- 
eth me to lie down in green pastures, he leadeth me 
beiide the still waters. He restoreih my soul : he 
leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his name's 
sake. Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death. I will fear no evil: for thou art with 
me : thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. Thou 
prepares! a table before me in Ihe presence of mine en- 
emies : thou anointest ray head with oil ; my cup run- 
neth over. Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me 
all the days of my life ; and I will dwell in the house 
of the Lord forever." 
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Then the teacher said ; "And what do you think ' I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord forever,' means ?" A little 
girl answered : "/think it means to go to heaven and be 
with Jesus." To which the young six-year-old who had 
caused the digression promptly added ; " Some of the old 
soldiers haven't gone to heaven yet. I've been watching that 
ever since decoration day, and most of the fiags are on the 
graves yet, and when they go they'll be sure to take their 
flags with them." 

The regular order was resumed, but the time had not been 
lost. The teacher was more than repaid for the time by the 
added insight it gave Lcr into that little fellow's mind. The 
instinct of investigation had discovered itself. To direct it, 
and furnish it with food was another phase of the problem. 



NERVOUS CHILDREN AND HOW TO HELP THEM. 

A normal child is boni with a free body and a power for 
well-balanced activity. In rest he gives up his whole weight, 
and in action he seldom wastes force. But all children are not 
normal, and mauy who are normal at birth' fall into nervous 
habits and disorders during their earliest years. 

In order to protect the normal condition we must closely 
obser\-e it. In order to develop normal action and reaction we 
must know definitely what we want. 

Watch the breathing of a healthy baby. See how easily 
each breath is drawn and how evenly ! See how loosely and 
heavily the child's body lies upon the bed when he sleeps ! 
Watch his eating and his motion, and from him you will get 
many practical suggestions. Acquire the freedom, balance, 
lightness in action, weight in rest, and ease yourself, and you 
will be in a position to lead children on in a natural way. 
Grow trustful in the way that little children are trustful, and 
great light will be given you to preserve their trust, which is 
a part of their normal life. Two-thirds of the nervousness of ■ 
liitle children is caused by their personal surroundings. 
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Bach Qorroal child is made in harmony with Nature's laws; 
lo serve his best development wt must make the couditions of 
his life agree with these same laws. We must work with 
Nature, not in opposition lo her. Let the children grow as 
the daisies do ; let us interfere only when we must, and the 
growth will be sure and strong. 

The high pressure of the day has a strong tendency to de- 
velop nervous disorders in children. Only a firm and deter- 
mined effort for simplicity can withstand the strength of the 
current. Simple tasks, simple foods, simple recreations, will 
all help to keep the faces fresh and the bodies orderly. The 
friction caused by family hurry injures children's nervous 
systems. Rushing to school from the table, to trains, etc., 
all are an expensive drain upon the nervous forces. 

The prevailing school system is a hot'house for nervous 
tension. The objects, chiefly external, are emphasized by 
methods calculated to impress every pupil. The children of 
sensitive natures are, therefore, over-impressed. The child 
must be prepared by training not to worry, not to be over-anx- 
ious, and be taught himself to substitute higher motives and 
ends than the rank he holds in his class. The pressure in 
school life causes children to bite their nails, twist their bands, 
and resort to many nervous habits which can by gentle but 
incessant watchfulness be stopped. — Grace C. Kempion. in The 
Outlook. 



The most beautiful wilues 
little child. Tbe stealing ii 
light than sound or toncli- 
ory. the gradual goV' 
—these are studies ii 
It full of rat 



a to the evolution of man is the mind or a 
a of lliBl inexplicable light— yet not more 
—called conscious 11 ess, the Grst flicker of 
It of will, the silent ascendancy of rca- 
ralutioii tbe oldest, the sweetest, and the 
ng for mankind, ETolution, after all, is astndy for 
the nursery. It was ages before Darwin or Lamarck or Lucretius, that 
matemilj. bending over the hollowed ciadle in the forest for a first 
Rtnile of recognition from her babe, expressed the earliest trust in the 
doclrine of development. Every mother since then is an unconscious 
Evolutionist, and every child a living witness to Ascent.— //«i»t- Driini- 
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REFORMATIVE VALUE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AMONG THE DELINQUENT CLASSES. 

No one has more thoroughly investigated the value of 
physical training Jn the upbuilding of the citizen from the 
vitiated material found among the criminal classes than has 
Dr. Hamilton B. Wey, of the New York State Reformatory. 
Dr. Wey's position is that the criminal is not naturally bright. 
He may be cunning as the fox is cunning, /. g., bright along 
one narrow line of activity, — a series of self- repeating actions 
that further his scheme of personal gratification and criminal . 
instincts. Being weak in will and self-control he is incapable 
of sustained physical or mental effort. 

, The first class that Dr. Wey organized in 1886, consisted of 
ten white and twocolored members of varied parentage. The 
parents were either intemperate, insane, or epileptics. Be- 
fore arrest these twelve boys had been street loafers, tramps, 
and vagrants. They had been sent to the reformatory for the 
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crime of rape, burglary, assault, larceny. They had all been 
for one or two years at the Elmira reformatory without making 
any appreciable progress in school or shop work. They were 
all grossly ignorant, even with respect to reading, writing, and 
the simpler arithmetical processes. 

This class of twelve convicts was conducted for a period of 
five months. "A special dietary was provided, consisting of 
measured quantities of cocoa, tea. milk, bread, meat and vege- 
tables. Three baths weekly were taken, a tub-bath alter- 
nating with a vapor bath ; after each came a hot and cold 
spraying, massage and passive movements of the joints, fol- 
lowed by a brisk rubbing with a Turkish towel — these 
manipulations being made by a skilled trainer. Physical 
exercise, two hours daily, consisted of the ' setting up ' 
and military drills, calisthenics, and drill with dumb-bells 
weighing from three to eight pounds. School work was 
conducted in a painstaking manner and called for greater 
mental effort on the part of the class and longer continued 
activity than they had ever before indulged in. At the end 
of five months all showed the improvements in growth and 
strength tests that final examinations after a course in phys- 
ical training customarily demonstrate. There was improved 
carriage and rapiditj- of action, the aimless shuffling gait giv- 
ing way to motions executed by elastic muscles and supple 
joints, indicative of renovation of the nervous elements of the 
muscular mechanisms. The faces parted with the dull and 
stolid look they had in the beginning, assuming a moreiutelli- 
gent expression, while the eye gained a brightness and clear- 
ness that before was conspicuous by its absence. During the 
five months preceding this course in physical training their 
marks in behavior, school and labor, averaged 45.25 per cent ; 
during the six months after the class was discontinued they 
averaged 71 per cent. Improvement occurred in no one 
isolated case, but was common to all. Oae year after this 
experiment three, only, were reported as not doing well, their 
recreancy being in moral rather than in intellectual lines. 
Concerning the other members, half of whom had earned 
their release upon parole, and half were in the highest grade 
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making hoaent cff>Tt. in the three-fold line of behavior, 
school aiid physical labor to obtain their freedom, the stimu- 
lation of a year before improved their mental organization to a 
degree that enabled them to make this progress, whereas if 
left to themselves, their minds would never have been quick- 
ened as a reflex of an improved physical state." 

So successful was the experiment with this and subse- 
quent classes that the New York Legislature in 1S90 made 
ample appropriation for a fully equipped gymnasium, which 
made it possible to add feats of skill, dexterity and strength 
to the simple list of exercises engaged in the experimental 
classes. Anthropometrical charts were filled out according to 
the directions of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Physical Education, and physical defects were care- 
fully noted and appropriate exercises were prescribed. Boys 
who were enervated from excesses in city life or enforced idle- 
ness in county jails, as well as boys of arrested mental develop- 
ment, were assigned to classes whose purpose was a systematic 
quickening of functions. Dr. Wey states that " many of the 
lads require repeated physical renovation. I lake them and 
by exercise and grooming get them into apparent physical 
excellence, when they are returned to the prison routine. In 
time they present evidences of deterioration and are again 
sent to the gymnasium for repairs. Their fiber and quality ap- 
pears to be and is second-rate. They remind me of a cheaply 
built buggy whose period of service without frequent journey- 
ings to the shop is brief." From these exercises in the gym- 
nasium and in the games of base-ball, hand-ball, basket-ball 
and foot-ball, a most beneficent influence resulted in the over- 
coming of the anti-social instincts so characteristic of the 
criminal class. They became trained in friendly competition, 
self-control, good nature, increased ambition. "They were at 
first slow to comprehend an order and deliberate in its execu- 
tion. In the gymnasium and in their studies by degrees an 
increased mental activity was noted, and the workings of the 
raind were less forced and laborious than at the beginning. 
In addition to this keener intellection in the school, they 
gradually began to show greater alertness and more sustained 
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■effort at the shop benches. Habits of mental concentration 
and application forced the sensuous man into the background. 
There was better appreciation of order and of the aim of dis- 
ciplinary rules, better obedience aud a belter social sympathy. 
By bodily growth and conformity to a better type of the 
merely physical man through phywica! training, it has become 
apparent that it is possible to excite cerebral activity in those 
dull in mind and heavy of body." 

In this connection one cannot help but raise the question as . 
to the real value physical tiainiug would have been as a 
reformative agent in the early childhood of these delinquents, 
instead of postponing such until the child has been permitted 
to give his criminal instincts full sway. The various criminal 
acts have become indelibly registered upon the organism, mak- 
ing reformatory measures of less and less effect as he becomes 
more and more hardened in crime. From the nature of the I 
case i.s not physical training more eflGcacious as a preventive , 
rather than as a enref As Dr. Helen C. Putnam says : " We 
find in the schools a class of so-called stupid boys aud girls, 
indifferent in their work, atthefoot of their classes, not respton- 
sive to stimuli that are sufficient to secure interest from other , 
pupils, sometimes ill-nourished or uncared for out of school, 
or in low, perhaps vicious associations, whose minds revert to 
these levels in every lull of attention to school work. Now 
it is from this class more than any other, that recruits are later 
drawn into the ranks of pettycriminals, inebriate and the like. 
Is it not true, therefore, that physical training in criminal 
institutions, like physical training in the colleges, is a case of 
beginning at the wrong end ? Is not an " ounce of prevention 
better than a pound of cure ' ' ? 



THE INFLUENCE OF HEREDITY ON IDIOCY. 
All persons engaged in the work of teaching have come to 
the agreement that the object and aim of all educational en- 
deavor is to develop the perfected indJvidual^the completed 
personality, physically, mentally, morally. The aim of med- 
ical science and education is therefore practically one, namely, 
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to secure to the iudividual a sound miud in a sound body, aod 
we all know that without these there cau never be a sound 
morality. Throughout the whole history of both medical 
science and education no point has been so much discussed 
aod given such an important significance as the influences of 
heredity and environment. That these are the two great edu- 
cational facts and forces has long been recognized. The or- 
ganism of ihe child is endowed by heredity with certain innate 
powers. The educator must surround this organism with that 
set of conditions that will but bring forth the latent powers 
that the organism possesses. "Educate" — what does the 
word really meau? Look at its etymology — " Educare" to 
lead from or out of. The teacher, in cooperation with the 
parent, seeks to so environ the child that he will grow to be- 
come a rounded-out, sj'mmetrical personality. 

The influences of heredity and environment upon our phys- 
ical being, repeated as they are through successive generations 
times without number, have resolved themselves into inex- 
orable law founded upon the fundamental truths and most 
emphatic deliverances of modern physiological psychology. 
The same law which furnishes basis to the commonplace state- 
ment that we are "the heirs of all the ages," permits of no 
more direct application and deep-seated significance than is 
found when we come to inquire Into the cause of idiocy. We 
all like to recognize the influence of heredity when it contrib- 
utes to our pleasure and feeds our vanity. We do not care to 
receive the law of heredity of ill except under protest. As one 
writer has expressed it, " we are slow to acknowledge the ser- 
pent's trail in our Edeu." While we are prone to boast of 
" blue blood," we naturally shrink from the suggestion of 
phyacal taint or mental blemish in our own ancestry. 

It is nothing less than germane to the study of educational 
science for the teacher to be interested in this subject which 
we shall describe briefly. Our warrant for giving this sub- 
ject discussion in the editorial pages of The Child-Study 
Monthly lies in the fact that the whole aim pos.sesBed by 
those occupied in dealing with the imbecile is to cure the vices 
and infirmities of these unfortunate pupils, to ascertain their 
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possible developcuents and to adjust instruction to their capac- 
ities, and w!ieu we remember that more is effected in this line 
by means of instruction and discipline tliau by medicine, 
cbild-study as applied to the idiot cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. Furthermore, we must also remind ourselves that 
there is about the same difference between the average normal 
child and the stupid child in our public school as there is be- 
tween the untrained minds of the brightest imbecile and the 
stupid normal child in the common schools. 

Merciersays: " The first and fundamental law of heredity 
is Wva!i every altribule of (he parents tends to be inherited in Ike 
offspring. Inheritance is the rate, uon-inberitance the excep- 
tion." Among the "causes acting before birth" might be 
included insanity in parents, epilepsy or other neuroses, alco- 
holism, syphilitic taint, consanguineous marriages, old age or 
exhausted pro-creative powers of one or the other parent, 
abnormal mental or physical conditions of the mother during 
gestation, the infiuence of illegitimacy, also tubercular and 
other morbid tendencies. You must observe that Mercier 
guards himself by saying " (end \o be inherited." Blaudford 
states the matter in another form when he says, " Two laws 
of nature are concerned. One is that peculiarities and abnor- 
malities are apt to recur in descendants for many generations ; 
the other, that there is always a tendency to^return to the type 
of health." 

It is necessary to remind ourselves that the gathering of 
statistics in the important investigations bearing upon this 
subject is fraught with diBiculty. Parents and friends mini- 
mize the influence of heredity and are loath to accept such 
evidence at all, especially when there is neurotic taint. The 
family physician who should be of great help in this matter, 
on account of carelessness, or some other reason no more 
worthy of acceptance, keeps no record. 

When we speak of hereditary influence we must bear in 
mind with Morel that "we do not mean exclusively by hered- 
ity the very complaint of the fathers transmitted to the chil- 
dren with the very identical symptoms, both physical and 
moral, obser\'ed in the progenitors. By the term heredity we 
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tinderstand the traosmissioii o{ organic dispositions horn ^t-M 
ents to children." Moreju states the matter cogently when 1 
he says, " Just as real insanity may be hereditarily produced I 
only under the form of eccentricity, so a state of simple ecceu- j 
triqity in the parents, a state which is no more than a pecu- 
liarity or a strangeness of character, may be in the children i 
the origin of true insanity." Meuckel, who is certainly a I 
high authority, gives many instances where deaf-muteness in 
the ancestry was transmitted in their descendants to some J 
other form of infirmity, as hardness of hearing, obtuseness in ■ 
the mautal faculties or idiocy. 

In the Illinois School for the Feeble-Minded there were the 1 
past year, about 550 pupils. Of these 157 had unhealthy | 
pareiiU, 119 had parents addicted to the use of alcohol, 39 ( 
had consanguineous parentage, 145 whose parents or grand- 
parents had nervous diseases. Apart from causes connected ( 
■with family history are those more persona! to the parents. 
With respect to abnormal conditions of the mother during ' 
gestation we can not say less than that there is good ground 
for believing that maternal debilities, either physical or men- 
tal, are truly responsible for imperfections in the offspring. 
The old age of the father in some cases is the cause of idiotic , 
progeny. It is interesting to note in this connection that one j 
or even more of a, family may be idiotic and the rest of the 
family normal, due possibly, as Bara and others suggest, to ■ 
the varying temperaments and conditions of the parents and ' 
the prenatal influences of the mother. 

Dr. Beach, who did such eflScient work at Darenth. cites an 
interesting case which we cannot refrain from giving in the 
form of a genealogical table: I 

PallCDl'sgresl.ETBndriitlin not brigbL 
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In the light of such an exhibit as that made by the above 
table it is hardly necessary- to notice the report of the Connec- 
ticut Commission of Inquiry into the Causes of Idiocy, which 
States "that out of 170 cases 68 were undoubtedly due to inher- 
itance," or the Wisconsin Report (State Board of Charities), 
which contains the sentence ' ' Idiocy is a defect which is espe- 
cially liable to descend by inheritance ; in one poor-house in 
this State there are a feeble-minded mother and seven idiotic 
sons. " ' 

In the face of such evidence can we fail to accept heredity 
as one of the fundamental facts and forces of life ? What is 
the individual's legacy from bis parents? is always a perti- 
nent question. He not only inherits certain characteristics of 
the physical organism, but something of their personal char- , 
acters as modified by their sufferings and doings, their errors 
and achievements, their advancement or their degradation. 
Thus as Maudesly aptly remarks, ' ' The work of one generation 
with its consequences, good or ill, is continued in the constitu- 
tion of the next generation, living on in it, and the life of a 
person is the unbroken continuation of the life of his fore- 
fathers," No wooder that men have invented the doctrine of , 
predestination. 



THAT DULL BOY. 

Do not be in too great haste to label a boy " dull." By so 
doing, the dunce-cap sometimes gets on the WTong head. 
Your dull boy may be Will Carleton's " young heaven-bora 
mechauic." If so, what will he care for the conventional 
course of study, plannt^ for a race of men without hands? 
He may be deaf. He may need spectacles more than reproof 
or the rod. Try him at something he can do. Twenty to 
one he is not a dunce. A boy is not necessarily "dull " be- 
cause his memory for words is defective 



How shall you test him ? You did not have him last year. 
The teacher who pas.sed hira along to you pleasantly gave you 
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to understand last June tbat he would be a load to cany. 
You were forewarned, but you aeglected to have that little 
talk with her about him, and now she is gone. Perhaps it is 
quite as well. At any rate you must now find him out for 
yourself. Try this. It may not give you the key to the 
mind of your special subject — your dull boy — but it will 
bring fruit. Say to the class some pleasant morning: "I 
wish each of you would write for me the names of as many 
'pieces' as you can remember from your last year's reader. 
What pieces did you like best ? Why ? Select any one you 
please and write out al! you remember of it. 

This would certainly be a good review, a good language 
exercise, and probably the means of exposing the thing in 
which your dull boy is interested. If you know that, you ought 
to be master of the situation. 



The writer ki 
amination questions gi 
another and very exct 
maintained that those 
class did not remember 
The other said, "Oh, 
thought she could find 
that would give discipli 
mooted question. 



teacher who once gathered up the ex- 
Ten to her pupils the previous year by 
lleut teacher. She afterward stoutly 
things which the best scholars in the 
for a year were not worth teaching, 
, but there's the 'discipline.'" She 
things enough for her children to learn 
and be retained, too. But this is a 



Perhaps the boy is " dull," after all. If so, and the fact is 
established beyond a peradventure, the question becomes 
"By what right do I make this boy a yoke fellow with the 
brighter boys in the same class, to their detriment and his ? " 
While it is true that many a boy has unjustly been labeled 
duU and treated accordingly, is it not also true that the dunce 
has had more than his share of sympathy ? The bright boy 
has also a claim to consideration. It is time to abandon the 
Procrustean methods. This country will never reach its des- 
tiny by marching in battalion front. The unit in our polit- 
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ical economy ought to be a man. It is the duty of educators 
to make the conditions for individual growth as favorable as 
possible. These conditions do not exist in schools which re- 
strain the quick and prod the slow in the interest of that 
myth, the '* average** pupil. ^ 



"Always try to do your best/* is one of several hnndred copy-book 
maxims which hypocrisy pretends are necessary to success, but which 
common sense and practical life quietly ignore. Very much less than 
your best will often answer the purpose, and the rope that reaches is 
long enough.— -5ri«/i(7«. 



And our schools must look after the ones. We cannot wholesale the 
job of educating all the children of all the people. Neither is it right 
to make our plans and systems and regular ways of doing things all in 
the interests of the bright pupils, and those whom we expect great 
things of some day. This is a democracy that we live in, and the law of 
the survival of the fittest does not hold where souls are concerned. It 
may do for plants and animals, but the Master did not die in order that 
the fittest only might survive ! — Wnt. Hawley Smithy in •* Public School 
Journal, ^^ October ^ i8gs* 



If the supply of blood to a muscle be constant, as in ordinary 
health, then increasing the stimulus is followed by growth of its tissue. 
If you believe the nerve-centres to be healthy, and well supplied with 
good blood, then usually it is well to stimulate them through the senses, 
that they may grow and become healthy and more impressionable to 
the environment A child that is starving from want of food, t*. ^., a 
child whose nerve*centres are deprived of due blood supply, does not 
give out any great amount of force, there is but low capacity for mental 
aud nerve-muscular action. A nerve-centre must be well supplied 
with good blood in order that it may be apt for action, and clearly 
impressionable to stimulation from without. In such case the limit 
of capacity for action is determined by food, and better or fuller feed- 
ing may be followed by more action. — Dr, Francis Warner, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

From ih« Child Stmly is generally discussed fiora the teacher's 
Chjld'i point of view. It is also intereiting to iiote tlie cbild's 

PoFM al opinion along this line as expressed in the following in- 
*'*"' cident. A teacher set his pupils at work on the subject, 

"What should little boys not do in school ? " and from one of them 
received the following eflbrt. " LiUle boys when nt school should not 
make faces at their teacher, and should not study too bard tiecause it 
makes them a ear-sighted, and should not sit too long in one position 
because it makes their backs crooked, and should not do long examples 
in arithmetic because it wears out their pencils loo fast." 



Billiig Bfrillon maintains that biting the nails and similar hab- 

th» its are at»ays associated witli degeneracy. lu institu- 

"'"*- tioDs. a careful examination of Ihe nail-biting children 

invariably reveals signs of degeneracy. Children addicted to this habit 
are usually less healthy in appearance than others, presenting abnor- 
malities of skull and ears, also anomalies of the teeth. They also fre- 
quently manifest an antipathy to physical exercise and those games and 
plays requiring elfort. They show marked inferiority in their motor 
life, especially as regards writing and manual dexterili-. Such children 
are also slow to learn, are incapable of contianoua application, and in 
Other ways show their inferiority. 



indergtrlent 



In Berlin Dr. Flaton has founded a Kindergarten with 
a view towards developing deaf mutes under the age of 
Diil-Mutei. eight years. No Instruction is given in speech. Inves- 
tigation is made and close watchfulness exercised in order to discoi-er 
any that might retain even in a alight degree some capacity to hear, and 
the endeavor is made to cultivate bearing in such cases by proper exer- 
cises. Sneh schools properly supervised and observed would certainly 
supply valuable material for the study of deaf-dumbness. 



Ihe Digetifblil) '" » recent number of the Jahrhtich /. KinderhcilkuHde. 
Di Bendix reports the results of experiments in feeding 

St*filii*d Milk, children with two dietaries differing only in Ihc use of 
sterilized and Pasteurized milk respectively. Among other coocIdsIods 
it is noted that with healthy children there is no differeuce in theoBaimi- 
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lation of nitrogen or fat in favor of Pasteurized over sterilized milk — i. e., 
with healthy children sterilized milk is digested as easily and as well as 
the non -sterilized, in spite of the counter-claim frequently made. The 
taste and odor of sterilized milk is as agreeable to the child and is there- 
fore taken as readily as Pasteurized milk. Sterilization is preferable to 
Pasteurization for children, since it more thoroughly insures the com- 
plete destruction of bacteria. 



Inflammations Some writers emphasize beyond all warrant the likeli- 
of the Ear hood of the physiological condition of the newborn 

In Early Ufe. child's ear passing into a pathological state. Dr. Bur- 
nett of Philadelphia well says : " If the ear of the newborn child is let 
alone no inflammation will occur in it from retained natural secretions, 
as the ear possesses the power to relieve itself of them by the outward 
growth of the skin lining of the auditory canal. The newborn child is 
often the victim of too much washing and swabbing of the meatus on 
the part of over-sensitive mothers and over-sedulous nurses.** 



Fatigue ^^ ^^ ^ well-known fact that fatigue engenders poisoning 
■s and that the blood of a fatigued animal is therefore in an 

Poison. abnonnal state. Maggiori, Mosso, Wedensky and others 
find if the blood of such an animal be injected into another animal that 
is fresh and unfatigued, all the phenomenon of fatigue will be produced. 
These poisons engendered by fatigue are now being studied. As yet we 
have no knowledge that will enable us to neutralize them chemically, 
still we do know that they can be partially eliminated by the various 
manipulations calculated to accelerate respiration, such as massage and 
the like. 

It is also a fact of observation that severe and prolonged mental labor 
will diminish the pulse, produce a fullness and heaviness in the head, 
bring about palpitation of the heart, acute pain in the eye and certain 
localities in the brain, sometimes even causing vertigo. Indigestion and 
dyspepsia also result. 



The parent and teacher must recognize that fatigue 

S?itficaice ^^"^^ ^*^^ ^^® condition of the mind and body. Thus 
the child tires sooner when the work is distasteful, or 
when the organs are unhealthy or when the body is poorly nourished ; 
also, the body is wearied more quickly when the mind is tired and the 
mind more quickly when the body is tired. The child tires more easily 
at some seasons than at others. The condition of the atmosphere, the 
weather and the time of day — all these affect the normal power of endur- 
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ancc. Also, the rapidly growiug child fatigues more readily. Wbat is 
learned when a child is fatigued is soon lost, the mind's forces being 
eaeily dissipated uuder such circutustances. The work done to-day is 
done on to-morrow'a credit and the system of the child ia wholly at a 
loss to protect itself against disease and accident. Continual over- 
pressure in childhood certainly means weakened possibilities in adult life. 



Eildtnca Mental fatigue will produce Iwdily laligue. Under the ' 
from auspices of the Psychological I^aboratory of the Univer- 

EipcrlmenL gity of Illinois, the editor recently made some experi- 
ments that demonstrate this truth very clearly. The experiments were 
performed upon Gfly grammar school children, who were about to take 
□ue of those periodical " grinds " — a tedious written examination. Be- 
fore taking the examination I had each one endeavor to lift all he could 
with the dynamometer — the average number of pounds for three trials 
being taken as his "strength record." These records were carefully 
noted. After their examination, which la.sted two hours and a half, 
with its severe mental strain, I had them make the same endeavor over 
again— to lift their best. They were all unable, with two exceptions, to- 
lift as much by several pounds as they had before entering upon the in- 
tense mental activity of the examination. 






Children are nslurally seliista and egotistic. It has been 
said that the ineuta et tuum are very much confused 
in the yonng child's mind. Perhaps it may be better said that hia idea 
of /Hffin scarcely exists, while bis notion of m^um is enormously exag- 
gerated. The proprietary instinct is very strong in some children, and 
this enters largely into the feeling of jealously. "The need of play- 
engenders the desire of possession." i. e., of the playthings — and this ia 
turn gives rise to the instinct of property ; hence, jealousy. Tiede- ' 
manu's son did not want his sister to sit in his chair or put on his 
clothes, but he would freely take hers. "Jealousy depends in general j 
on temperament, and is often the index of a very keen sensibility, 
though showing itself also in children of a^ calm disposition. It ia 
easily confounded with envy, desire, wish to possess, need of being I 
noticed, etc. It opens the way for hatred, falsehood, dissimulation i 
certain feeble natures it leads to discouragement." 

The iealousies of children need careful treatment. They are often 
augmented and rendered morbid by injudicious conduct, and thought- 
less words of praise and blame on the part of grown-up people. Care- 
fully treated, this feeling may be developed into self-respect on the one 
hand, and a proper altruism, or "jealousy for others." on the other, 
and thus contrilmte much to the child's moral education. — Troo^f J 
Piychology of Childhood. 
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In the ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ practical article by Professor 
Deotmber O'Shea, with which this number of Thb Monthi«y 
Number. opens, we shall print in the December number reports 
of tests on vision, hearing, memory and attention, made recently, in 
eight different schools. These will be of the most practical character 
and such as come within the scope of any teacher. This will be the 
beginning of a new department of "observations'* which we hope to 
make one of the most valuable features of The Monthly. An article 
on the ** Hygiene of Vertical Writing** will also be a feature of the 
December number. 



What Children ^^^ Louise Madeline Maitland, of Stanford University, 
draw of their published in a recent nnmber of The Inland Educator 
own accord. an interesting study of the bent of children's minds as 
indicated by a collection of voluntary drawings, done out of school 
hours, and offered as presents to the teacher. There were 1,570 draw- 
ings in all. Seven hundred were collected from the public schools, the 
children from five to seventeen, being given pencil and paper and 
asked to draw anything they chose. Most of the drawings were made 
by children from five to ten years old The second group of 350 draw- 
ings were handed in by eighteen children during a period of two years, 
in the Stanford experimental school, done out of school hours and 
offered as presents to the teacher. The third group of 350 drawings 
were done by seven or eight children during two years of school work. 
They were allowed to draw anything they chose for half an hour of each 
week, and they sometimes drew two or three pictures, sometimes none. 
** Turning to an examination of the details we find 45 per cent of the 
children from five to seven, 40 per cent of the children from eight to 
ten, showing a preference for men, women and children, while but 12 
per cent of the children from eleven to thirteen draw human beings, 
and but 5 per cent from fourteen to seventeen. There is a large number 
of grown people. The men hunt and fish and play football ; they ride 
and smoke and do delightful things ; the women cook good things to 
eat, go out driving, and receive the tired hunters when they come home. 
The children have a much more uncertain and less decidedly enviable 
lot. They go to school sometimes and wear dunce's caps; they are 
even whipped by incomprehensible adults ; they pick flowers and water 
the garden ; they stare at burning houses in a wild-eyed fashion that 
makes you widely realize how terrible the fire is ; they go to picnics 
where there are illimitable spreads of eatables. Giants attack them 
occasionaly, and they get run over by strange horses and carriages. 
Tbey have hair-breadth escapes from being dashed to pieces off sledges 
careering with frightful velocity down perpendicular hills. But on the 
other hand, they gather round Christmas-trees in peaceable and prolific 
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family groupa with the utmost deligbt. In fact the children ftictat^ 
csting, if their happiness is of a somewhat uncertaiu character." 

Neil in order of preference is plant life. The yoimger children ilralfi 
trees and forests. Ae they grow older the tendency subsides intti pict- 
ures of plants and flowers. Houses come next, groning less in favor 
as the childien grow older. Objects of slill life', showing the influence 
of the hundred and one things with which the child conies in contact in 
bis immediate euvlronment ; conventionalized design, and pure oina- 
meiit follow in ttac order named. A rather stKking feature of this in- 
teresting csllation is the -very meager number of entries under the 
heading otnameni. That only 3 pc cent of the children, at least of 
these particular 1J70 children should try logive their drawings ait oma- 
meuted character is not in accordance with our preconceived notions. 



I'lie recent meetings of The Morthem Illinois Teachers' As 
at Elgin, was a notable one io several respects. The general subject jl 
■■ The Relation of the School Work to the Life Work " from the points 
of view of men of different professions was calculated to give the widest 
passible scope to the discussions. We sbnll have something to say 
about the "Symposium " next month. We have space in thisntunber 
to notice but one— and that the niost striking feature of the whole three 
days' pri>gramme. The papers which formed the basis of the disi 
sions were printed. The first point of view was hy the financial editor 
of one of the best newspapers in the world and opened with the foUoi 
ing remarkable statements ; 

" When we wan t men for the positions of larger responsibility," 
the employing olEccr of the most important Trust company and Sav* 
ings bank in Chicago, " we invariably look for foreigners. Their educa- 
tion has better adapted them to our requirements. The American boy 
has l>een taught much, be has learned nothing thoroughly. He cannot 
set down a columu of figures legibly ; be cannot add them accurately ; 
be cannot write iu correct and business-tike English a letter explaining 
the footing." 

"The training in American public schools seems of less value in fit- 
ting n tiov for business lile than is the school training received by many 
foreigners." said the President of the largest National bank in the West- 
' ■ A gtent number of the clerks in this bank are foreigners. The one 
reason for that is found in the fact that their training has better quali- 
fier! them for the work. They are more accurate, their handwriting is 
belter, they have some knowledge of how to write a concise, business- 
like letter, and above those points even they are courteons. Courtesy 
is an at'ainment which few American boys possess, and the importance 
of which too many American teachers (ail to appreciate." 

Testimony along much the same line can be bad from the heads of 
many commercial houses. 

It felt to the stalwart County Superintendent of Cook County to dis- 
cuss the foregoing indictment of American schools, and in the opinion 
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of most who 'heard him he was not unequal to the emergency. We 

quote briefly from his remarks. He said : 

" For the purpose of investigation it is fortunate there is no doubt 
about the two institutions mentioned in the paper. The largest National 
bank in the West is the First National Bank, of Chicago. The other is 
the Illinois Trust and Savings institution.*' 

After calling attention to the use of the word "invariably," Mr. 
Bright stated that he had gone to the source of the charges for the spec- 
ifications. This was the result : 

" The information I got from the Illinois Trust and Savings insti- 
tution was given by the chief clerk, and he got it by going individ- 
ually to the seventy-three employes in that bank. Of these seventy- 
three employes sixty-three were educated in the United States. Ten 
per cent of them were educated in the foreign countries, and that 
includes Englishmen and Canadians. Englishmen there being in the 
majority among the foreigners, and the English schools being the 
only schools that are inferior enough to be classed next above us. ' 
That is, 50 per cent of the voters in Chicago are American, and 86>^ 
percent of the employes in the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank are 
Americans educated in American schools. So much for that. 

"I went to the First National Bank, and the information I got was 
obtained from the heads of the departments in that bank, so that is 
reliable. The number of employes in the First National Bank of 
Chicago is 240. Of the English and Canadians there were 16; of 
Norwegians, 2 ; of Danes, 2 ; Swedes, i ; French, i ; Germans, i ; 
Scotchmen, i ; Dutchmen, i ; Americans, 215, out of 240 of those 
men, educated in these God-forsaken American schools.*' 

The defense, of course, was complete, and the jury gave a verdict of 

not guilty without leaving their seats. 



There are teachers who can govern with the full blaze of the noon 
sunshine. Ivy surrounds them ; blessings attend their footsteps. They 
are welcomed when they come, admired and respected when they stay, 
remembered when they go. With them and by them is continual sun- 
shine, and teaching and study alike become pleasures that are long 
remembered. — Stale Superintendent D, M, Geeting, Indiana, 



DEPARTMENT OF CHILD-STUDY — N. E. A. AT 

DENVER. 

secretary's minutes. 

Tliursday, July //.—The first meeting of the Department of Child- 
Study was called to order at three p. m. by the President, Wm. L. Bryan. 
The secretary, Miss Sara E. Wiltse, being absent, M. V. 0*Shea was 
appointed to that place. In his opening address the President described 
the character of the programs for the entire session, stating that it was* 
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the aim to have, first, reports of Child Study work in different parts of 
the United States and Canada by committees from different sections ; 
second, a report of the National Committee on School Hygiene ; third, 
brief addresses upon the value and method of Child-Study for a science 
of education and for teachers in service. 

After the President's address, a report of Child-Study Work in Iowa 
was read by H. E. Kratz, Superintendent of Schools, Sioux City, Iowa. 
This was followed by reports of Child-Study Work in Minnesota, by 
Prof. M. V. 0*Shea, of Mankato ; in New York, by Prof. E. R. Shaw, 
of the School of Pedagogy, New York City ; in California, by Prof. Earl 
Barnes, of Leland Stanford Junior University ; in Illinois, by Col. 
Francis W. Parker, of the Cook County Normal School, Englewood ; 
in Indiana, by Prof. William L. Bryan, Bloomington. 

President Bryan then spoke briefly of the outlook for Child-Study in 
different parts of the country and the good that had already been accom- - 
plished. He said that it was of especial importance that Child-Study 
should be made practicable for the ordinary teacher, and that it should 
enable her to understand Child-nature more thoroughly so that she 
could adapt her instruction and discipline to each individual under her 
care. 

Then followed an address by Dr. Edward R. Shaw on '* Methods of 
Child-Study and their Comparative Values for the Teacher.** 

Prof. G. T. W. Patrick, of Iowa, delivered an address on the subject, 
*' Is Child-Study Practicable for the Teacher? ** 

The last address of the aftemoou was delivered by Prof. Earl Barnes, 
his subject being, *' Children's Ideas of Justice.*' 

The President appointed as a committee on nominations, Prof. G. T. 
W. Patrick, of Iowa ; Prof. M. V. O'Shea, of Minnesota, and Mrs. 
Charles E. Dickenson, of Colorado. The meeting was then declared 
adjourned until Friday p. m. 

Friday^ July /p.— The meeting was called to order at three o'clock by 
President Bryan. The first address of the afternoon was delivered by 
Prof M. V. O'Shea, upon "The Method and Scope of Child-Study for 
Teachers in Service." 

This was followed by an address by Prof. W. O. Krohn, of Illinois, on 
"Some Results of Child-Study Work iu Illinois, and their Value for 
Teachers in Service." 

Dr. Chas. DeGarmo, being called upon, addressed the department upon 
"Child-Study from the Hebartian Point of View." 

Dr. C. C. Vanlview, of Illinois, then followed with an address on 
"Child-Study with the Co-operation of the Parents." 

Au abstract of a paper by Professor Baldwin of Princeton College, 
upon Imitation in Childhood, was presented by President Bryan. 

A Report of Studies upon Motor Ability was made by Superintendent 
John A. Hancock, of Durango. Colo. 
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There followed some discussion upon the development of the muscu- 
lar system and of physical activities in children. It seemed to be the 
opinion that the development of free, large activities precedes that of 
delicately coordinated activities, rather than that the development of 
large muscles precedes that of smaller ones. 

Prof. Elmer E. Brown, of California, then delivered an address upon 
Children's Interests. 

Dr. Edward R, Shaw read the report of the National Committee on 
School Hygiene. 

The Committee on Nominations reported as follows : President, Earl 
Barnes, of California ; Vice-President, Supt. Orville T. Bright, of Illi- 
nois; Secretary, Dr. Edward R. Shaw, of New York. Upon motion 
the report of the Committee was accepted, and the above were declared 
the officers of the department for the ensuing j^ear. 

After a few brief remarks by the President, expressing satisfaction 
with the marked success of the meetings of the department, the meet- 
ing was declared adjourned. 

M. V. 0*Shea, Secretary, 
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The Psychology of Childhood, By Frederick Tracy, B. A,, 
Ph. D. Lecturer in Philosophy in the University of Toronto. 
Second Edition. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. Price, 90 

cents. 

The object of this little book is to discuss infant psychology. The 
rise in consciousness of mental phenomena; the extent to which they 
are conditioned by heredity and by education, including suggestion ; 
the nature of the process by which the automatic and mechanical pass 
over into the conscious and the voluntary, are the questions to which 
the author addresses himself. In seeking the answers, he seems to have 
missed little that has been done by way of scientific observation of 
children. The references are to more than a hundred published, as well 
as numerous unpublished sources of information. 

The general division of the work is into five chapters, dealing respect- 
ively with (i) Sensation, (2) Emotion, (3) Intellect, (4) Volition, (5) Lan- 
guage. Under the first, the author treats of sight, hearing, touch, taste, 
smell, temperature, organic sensations, and muscular feelings. The 
emotions of fear, anger, surprise, the aesthetic feelings, love, sympathy, 
jealousy, etc., are the topics of the second chapter. Under Intellect, he 
deals with perception, memory, association, imagination, the discursive 
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processes, and the idea of self. The chapter on Volition includes a 
discussion of impulsive movements, reflex movements, instinctive 
movements and ideational movements. The concluding chapter, on 
Language, President Hall declares, is *' Almost a monograph in itself 
and will interest philologists as well as psychologists and teachers.*' 

As a bird's-eye view of the entire field of child-study, the value of 
this book can hardly be overstated. Its style is direct and simple. 
The arrangement is compact and systematic, while there is meat on 
every page for the psychologist, the physiologist and the educator, there 
is also matter of interest to intelligent parents in every section. Few 
will read this review of the entire field without a fuller realization of 
the importance of the results already achieved, and a renewed hope for 
the future. The first edition, published in 1893, bears even date with the 
formation of the National Society for Child-Studv. Since that time the 
literature of the subject has grown somewhat, but we believe that Dr. 
Tracy's book remains the most compact, and perhaps the most compre- 
hensive, work on the psychology of childhoo<l in the English language. 
We commend it to parents as freely and with as little reservation as to 
teachers. 



Verticai* PENMANSHtP is uow universally regarded by educators and 
the general public as the best system of writing for the following 
reasons : 

I. It saves time for both the writer and the reader. 
II. It is not fatiguing to the body. 
III. It i« not injurious to the eyes. 

These are only a few of the reasons. 
There are many systems of Vertical Penmanship. The majority of 
teachers look upon MERRILL'S VERTICAL PENMANSHIP as supe- 
rior to all others because, 

I. It is the most simple in construction. 
II. It is the most graceful and beautiful. 
III. It is clearer, neater, more legible, and more easily written than 
any other style or system. 

These are only some of the reasons. Send for our Circular, 
which gives the history of vertical writing. 

Maynard, Merrill & Co., Publishers, 
No. isr Wabash Avenue^ Chicago, IlL 
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P [ like the enterprise sbona by your Chii4)-9tddy MuNTHt.y. It U not only 
e-worlhj, but is a radical step forward aloaga progressive line. While I Iharou^ily 
a proper emphasis of the content of studies, Ibelieve also in a close and vital 
study of the child who is to pursue tbe studies. 
I "If your journal serves to exalt the study of the being to be educated rather thaaaa 

r child, it irill merit and receive proper recognition, t congratulate you npoa 
-prise. I shall not want to miss a single issue." 
J. W. Hhnningbs, Ass't Supt. of Public Instruction. Springfield, 111. ' 



Thb Child-Study Montiilv, of which .\lfred Bayliseis theassuciate editor, comes 
to our table, and we found it so interesting that we read it through from cover to cover. 
It seems different from any other school publication, and will 6nd readers with both' 
paieuts, teachers, and all who take an interest in the young. It should go into every 
family, and to every physician's table.— ^wi FalU (III.) News. 
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New and Valuable Addhions 

to 

The Werner Educational Series. 

Ciffin's Grammar School Algebra. 

Cloth, 12S ^*^ti. Price 50 ceote, 

Beebe's First School Year. 

Cloth, 147 pases, Price 75 cents. 

The IVermr Primer. 

lllustrattrd, 112 pages. Price 3o cents. 

Hinsdale's American Govertutwnf. 

Cloth, 496 pages, Price $i.SO. 

Aritbtneiical Problems [grammar grades}. 

Ciolh, 144 pjges, Price SO cents, 
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Book III, in preparation. 
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k KUGUINE DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC CHlLD-STUOr, ESPECULLT IN TI10S£ 

DIPARTMtNTS OF THIS flEtD OF INVESTlGiTlON TH*T BAVE 

DIVECT BEARING UPON THE PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 

COKTAIKED IN THE EDUCATION OF THE OWID. 

WILLIAM O. KROHN, Editor. 
ALFRED BAYUSS, Associate Editor. 
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Ttc. literature upon Child-Sludy [s as yet so Iragmentary and scattered, thai 
[ H If deemed nccnury lu tiave i peHoJkal whose [iniclliin shall be tu piesent to 
[ parents, teachers. )[lnder|2:ittnets anil oihcn ink-resldd, the results o( the latest le. 
\ searches, a« well as to iliscuss in ;i iliurouKh manner those influences that make (or 
I or against the best growth and ilevclopm^iil i-l the ehild. 

This magazine does not seek to take the place of any other educational 

[• joucrial. 11 will lill a lield peculiarly Its own, That there Is a place I.t Tbt Child- 

1 Study Monthly, a place *5 vrt unoccupied, is manifest Irtjni the number •■f urgenc 

requests that have been made upon the editor lor just such a journal. Tlieje r<- 

guests constitute one cA the main reasons for Its publication. 

The Child-Study Monthly will not be the orF^an of any school, society or 

[ clique; its (liu:ussii>ns will lake the wlJcxt ranpe and be free and iin tram meted; its 

I presentations lliorouBh and up-lo-daie. It is sincerely believed that It will soon 

prove inilispensable to every one Interested in the education and healtli nf ihe child. 

Its list of conlribulLjrs is made up ul men and women renowned in both tliit: coan- 

f try and Kurope for what they are accomplishing In this field of Inve^lignilon— « 

so ni^w and yet so helpful to those who are endeavoriuit to answer S'^me of llje 

inu&t perplexing problems concerning educational method. 

The Child-Study Monthly will be a neat ma^axine v\ Ihirly-tvo pages. TCn 
I numbers will be Issued each year — one for ea^h month rxcept July and Ani{ust. 
cost ol subscription Is placed »t Hie low price til one dollar per year; slaglft' 
numbers, fifteen ceols. 

All editorial cciminufllcallDns should be addressed to Dr. W. 0- Kmhn, ciiam- 
palgn, in. .".ll business ccmnmnlcatiuns. includini subscriptions, should w sent to 
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PRACTICAL CHILD-STUDY : HOW TO BEGIN. 

The object of this article is to give definite direction to the 
impulse that has welled up in the minds and hearts of many 
teachers during these latter days — an impulse to study the 
child. There is a widespread desire on the part of teachers to 
know children better, that they may do the most and best 
possible for the boys and girls they are called upon to direct 
along proper lines of growth and succeed in the proper appli- 
cation of the true educational processes. Not only sound, 
pedagogy but common sense declares that you as teachers 
should know as much as possible about the boys and girls 
in your particular school. 

But we are greeted on every hand with the question from- 
teachers and parents intensely interested in Child-Study, but 
unskilled as to methods of investigation, How am I to begin 
in my endeavor to study the child f It i^ the aim of this article 
to render assistance to this large and growing class of inter- 
ested teachers — teachers who have been counted very success- 
ful in their school work, but who at the same time are honestly 
desirous of becoming m^ore successful, i, e,y they are ambitious- 
to become as helpful as possible to the children in their charge. 

It is almost a waste of breath in our educational meetings 
and teachers institutes to take time to longer discuss "The 
Ideal Aim or Goal of the Educative Process.** At one time 
this was a fruitful theme. Under certain conditions it may 

. Copyright^ i8gs, by the l^crner Co. 
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still prove suggestive. But after all, we as teachers and 
parents are thoroughly well agreed that the aim and object 
of education is to make the perfected citisen. We know that 
our function is to take the raw material that presents itself 
at our school-room door and applj' the educational facts and 
forces in such a waj' that this raw material — this rollicking, 
romping boy and this bright-eyed girl may be developed into 
the best citizen possible ; that they may be so led and so nur- 
tured and so helped that their characters will be rounded out 
and symmetrically developed — developed physically, mentally, 
morally. 

There is scarcely less need of discussing methods than of 
-discussing ideals and aims. True, there is some interest and- 
some practical profit perhaps in finding out just what label 
befits our educational creed. We like to pass our opinions in 
review in order to discover whether we are orthodox or not. 
Some of us take great pleasure in clearly making out our 
case that we are Herbartians pure and unalloyed ; others lake 
equal pride in successfully proving that they are Herbartians 
plus X : likewise as to those who make out that thej' are Her- 
bartians minus jf ; and also those who parade serenely as auti- 
Herbartiaus. Hut what of it? What signifies any educa- 
tional method or pedagogical creed unless the teacher knows 
the raw material — the child — upon which the methods are to 
be made operative. 

Child-Study is beginning to be recognized as an essential 
feature in the discussion of educational processes, and is given 
a prominent place at our educational meetings. Best of all it 
is fast gaining firm hold upon the minds and hearts of teach- 
ers and parents. Four years ago when the National Educa- 
tional Association met at Toronto, Canada, about thirty 
teachers gathered together in the section devoted to the scien- 
tific study of children, which was presided over by that Nes- 
i-tor of Child-Study in America. Dr. G. Stanley Hall. The 
following year when the N. E. A. met at Saratoga, two meet- 
ings were held with greatly increased attendance and added 
interest. Two years ago at Chicago (in July of the World's 
Fair year), after a three days' crowded meeting of the Congress 
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of Experimental Psychology as applied to Education, a Na- 
tional Association for the Study of Children was formed. 
The Denver meeting last July, the first annual session of 
The Child-Study Section of the N. E, A. was in every way 3 
most flattering success. The State Teachers' Associations in 
Illinois, Iowa. Indiana, New York and other states devote a 
generous portion of their crowded programs to the considera- 
tion of Child-Study. Indeed Child-Study is " in the air," but 
the problem is to gel it out of the air and "into the harness." 
There is no longer any questioning the fact that the impor- 
tance of Child-Study is beginning to be recognised as one of 
the prominent features of our search for practical methods 
to be employed in the education of children. No successful 
manufacturer deems it sufficient to know only the product he 
is continually making in his factory. Neither does he deem 
it sufficient to know only the workings of his whirring ma- 
<:hinery — the ponderous loom, the complicated system of 
pulieys or the intricate shafting. He is not a successful man- 
ufacturer who knows only the character of the output (aim), 
or the processes of manufacture (method). He must also 
know the value of the material out of which he is to make the 
finished product by the application of his well-adjusted ma- 
chinery. So the teacher must be familiar with the child who 
enters the school at six years of age for tlie purpose of being 
educated into the best citizenship. He must know not only 
aims and methods, but also the material that is to be fashioned 
into citizenship as the result of educational processes. Of 
course, it is more than gratifying that this new zest for Child- 
Study, this eagerness to make the child's mind an open page, 
is taking the precedence of all other subjects at our educational 
meetings, for it relates to physical, mental and moral health, 
and the economy of human energy. So much is gained when 
it is recognized that Child-Study is the only thing that can 
give an exact scientific basis to educational method, for educa- 
tion means nothing more nor less than to make the finest 
specimens of manhood and womanhood possible ; to produce 
an individual rich in strength, developing the child into its 
fullest maturity in life and power. 
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But again the question comes from the practical teacher — 
and the successful teacher is always practical — How am I to 
begin to study the child? As Dr/ Hall says, **If but one 
teacher in a hundred is interested in Child-Study, it is because 
they do not know how to go at it ; how to look ; what to look 
for." That there is somewhat of a gap between the scientist 
and the teacher in this department of observation is unques- 
tionable. In this and subsequent articles we hope to bring 
some of the methods of Child-Study to the attention of the 
teacher in a clear practical manner, that the average teacher 
may learn to really know the average pupil in the average 
school. 

The writer sincerely desires to help teachers, parents, kin- 
dergartners and children in their lofty common interests. 
Only simple, available tests are proposed. No apparatus dif- 
ficult to obtain is required for making the tests herein out- 
lined and suggested. The observations should be made with 
the greatest accuracy. Your data will then in all probability 
be of some scientific value in the endeavor to settle some of 
the pressing questions now upon us. The material needed 
for making the tests may be secured through the writer, from 
the. Laboratory of Psychology of the State University of Illi- 
nois (address either Champaign or Urbana). Such apparatus 
will be supplied at actual cost as subsequently noted in this 
article. Thus service will be rendered to all readers of the 
Child-Study Monthly, not only in Illinois, but in any state or 
country. If the results of the tests are sent to the writer they 
will be carefully edited, conclusions to be drawn will be noted 
and published in the magazine. A large number of such 
experiments made upon a large number of children will be of 
inestimable value if the results are properly collated, edited 
and compared. 

I. TESTS OP VISION. 

The vision of 65,000 school children has been tested. The 
tests recently made under the supervision of the writer upon 
2 1, 000 school children in Illinois revealed that defects in vision 
increase from grade to grade with the increase of school work. 
Thus the visual defects are greatest, i, e,^ vision is worse, in 
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children in the fourth or fifth reader grade than it is in the 
first reader grade or kindergarten. You are not a skilled 
optician, therefore you will be unable to tell just exactly zz/Aa/ 
is the matter with a particular child's defective eyes, but it is 
possible for the fact of defect to be known. A case in point 
for the purpose of illustration. The writer recently visited a 
school. The teacher had written certain ** test examples " on 
the blackboard back of her desk, in the front of the room. 
The problems were in arithmetic, and were concerned with 
** Partial Payments." Four or five dates were given to desig- 
nate the time of the various payments. The problems were 
to be solved by the various members of the ** A " class, most 
of whom had seats, as it happened, in the back part of the 
room. The results were handed in. All but one, a bright- 
faced, industrious boy, were successful in getting the right 
answers. He was ordered to remain in at recess and work the 
problem over. His method of solution was perfectly correct. 
He had not copied the dates correctly, hence the error in his 
answers. The teacher accused him of carelessness, I asked 
the teacher to go to the back of the room (after the boy had 
gone out) and having changed the dates, I requested her to 
write them on a convenient slate. This she did, and came 
forward to compare what she had written on the slate with the 
dates on the blackboard. She had copied four out of five incor- 
rectly^ even though she wore spectacles. Now she had chided 
the boy for carelessness, when it was absolutely a physical 
impossibility for him to read the figures on the board at that 
distance, just as it was for the teacher. He was chided because 
of physical defect that by simple tests could have been recog- 
nized and thus harm would not have been wrought by the 
teacher. 

HOW TO TEST VISION. 

Get Snellen's Test Cards. (These will be furnished by the 
Psychological Laboratory of the University of Illinois, for ten 
cents postage paid. Address as suggested above. Or you can 
get them at a higher price of any firm dealing in optical sup- 
plies.) The distance at which any of the types should be read 
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easily is shown on the card — some at a distance of ten feet, oth- 
ers at twenty, thirty, forty, 6fty, sixty, seventy-five feet, etc. 

In testing, the child should walk toward the card. Test 
each eye separately, holding the hand or card before the eye 
not being tested. This is done for the purpose of finding out 
which eye is.the stronger and least defective. Seldom, if ever, 
are the two eyes perfect mates. Note whether the right eye is 
the stronger in right-handed children, and the left eye in 
left-handed children, or not. Make these formal and accurate 
tests if possible. The results will more than repay the time 
and trouble expended. Several teachers have found it neces- 
sary to rearrange the sealing of their pupils after making the 
eye tests, according to their visual capacities, because on test- 
ing them, it was found that some of the children who could 
see the best had front seats, while others who had very defect- 
ive vision occupied the backseats. The trying difficulties of 
those having defective vision give rise to " Eye Strain," and 
from this the habitual and chronic "nervous" or "school 
headache " develops as a natural consequence. 

If you cannot make the formal eye tests with the optical 
cards, as already suggested, then at least write a sentence on 
the blackboard, ordinary size and style, with a view of dis- 
covering which children cau read it and at what localities. 
Can all the pupils read it from the rear of the room ? 

In this connection let me remind you to note the printed 
type in the text-books used by your pupils. Among the main 
points to be considered are the size, thickness and shape of the 
letters. Type should be legible at the distance of twenty-two 
inches. To this end the letters must be at least 1.6 milli- 
meters high. Smaller type is injurious to the eyes of the 
child. Many of the school books contain letters that are 
entirely too small — e. jr.^ atlases and geographies. As to the 
style of type and the form of the individual letters, we must 
remember that in reading we always glance along the line at 
a little distance above the center of the letters. We should 
remember, then, that the upfier part of the letters are of espe- 
cial importance. These should always be open and platu. 
Again, the shorter the line, the more easily it can be read. 
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The distanoe between the several letters as well as the distance 
between the words is also of prime importance. The page 
should always be well leaded, making good interlinage. As 
Dr. Hermann Cohn puts it, "In the future I would have all 
school authorities, with measuring rule in hand, prohibit the 
reading of books not conforming to the following measure- 
ments : The height of the smallest ' n ' must be at least .06 
inches, the least width between the lines must be . i inches^ 
the least thickness of the 'n ' must be .01 inches, the shortest 
distance between the letters must be .03 inches, the greatest 
length of the text line must be but 4 inches, and the number 
of letters on a line must not exceed 60." Furthermore, all 
type should be black, on paper that is untransparent, with, a 
yellowish (as in manilla paper) or grayish white tint. Of the 
books used in our schools, our reference books, such as our 
atlases and our dictionaries, are the most poorly printed. We 
all recognize that school books are better printed in the United 
States than in any other country in the world, but that does 
not mean that there is no further room for improvement. 
With respect to writing, the vertical script is by far the best 
for the child's eye. Remember that it is an incontrovertible 
truth that defective vision will eventually cause nervous disorders 
in any child. 

2. A TEST OP THS POWERS OP VISUAI, COMPARISON. 

This test can also be employed in any school-room. Give 
each child a clean card with nothing but a single horizontal 
line drawn or printed thereon, like this : 

Ask each pupil to bisect the line exactly in the middle, or 
as nearly as he can, judging the middle point with the aid of 
the eye alone, using no rtile or measure. As a matter of fact 
no pupil will divide the line at exactly the middle point. 
The amount of error can then be measured with a millimeter 
scale and then calculated in per cents with facility and accur- 
acy. Now this exercise tests not only the visual judgment or 
powers of visual comparison, but it also cultivates accurate per- 
ception. The child observes more and more closely with each 
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successive test and may 6iially reach absolute perfection in 
hisjudgmeut. Close attention is also induced. 

(Cards of proper size with standard lines printed thereon 
win be furnished at twenty cents per hundred). 

3. VISUAL MEMORY. 

Draw a line. e. g., six inches long, on blackboard. Ask all 
to observe it closely, then ask each pupil of the class to repro- 
duce it, i. €,, eacb draw a line as nearly as possible of the 
same length as your original line. Perhaps in the first eier- 
<;ise you will have lines of as many different lengths as you 
have pupils. Measure the error in each line, and calculate 
the grade of each pupil for visual memory in per cents. Or* 
to make it easier and more simple, draw the standard line as 
suggested above ; then erase and draw five lines of different 
lengths, one of which is the same as the first or standard line, 
the other four of various lengths, but each differing only a 
little from the standard line, being either a trifle longer or 
shorter. Number these lines, and then ask your pupils to 
select the one of the five which is like the original standard 
line which you drew and then erased. An attentive eye and 
s. good visual memory certainly result from this cultivation. 

4. ACCURACY OF TOUCH. 
We should also test the child's accuracy in touching a 
5^ven point. Place before the child a card upon which there 
■are several small dots, aud request him to touch one of the 
dots with a pencil, the arm being held free above the desk. 
His hand will not move to the exact point which his will 
commands, and he is sure to make some sort of an error. 
After he makes a dot, you can measure the error by taking a 
ruler or pair of compasses, estimating the distance between 
the original dot that you designated for him to touch and the 
one actually made by the child. 

5. ACCURACY OF MOVEMENT. 

Another interesting test, but at the same time very simple, 
is to lay before the child a sheet of paper upon which have 
i)eeD made two dots separated by a distance of from three to 
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five inches. Ask hiui to connect the two by a straight line 
without the aid of a ruler, the paper being so placed that such 
a line will necessarily be horizontal. To measure the error of 
the child, for he will surely make an error, lay a straight 
ruler across the dots and you can easily detect the deviation 
from the true straight line. 

6 .HEARING. 

As preparatory to a study or investigation of the hearing of 
children the excellent article of Dr. Percy in The Child- 
Study Monthly for October, 1895, on the subject, " Causes 
of Deafness iu School Children and its Influences on Educa- 
tion." should be read. Mental stupidity is always associated 
with defective hearing. The child that is slow mentally suf- 
fers from defective hearing in ninety-nine out of one hundred 
cases. The writer some months ago in visiting a graded 
school in one of our Illinois cities, met with an incident that 
bears directly upon the case in point — the relation that obtains 
between mental stupidity and defective hearing. A class was 
called upon to recite and the teacher began to ask certain 
general ' ' test " or " review ' ' questions. There were about a 
dozen children in the class ranging from eight to ten years of 
age. In response to the first question all hands were raised, 
indicating a readiness to answer. I noticed one little girl 
was a little slow and timid in raising her hand — in fact was 
the last of the class to indicate her readiness to reply to the 
teacher's question. She seemed to indicate by the silent 
expression of her face that she raised her hand because she 
did not want to be regarded as the only one ignorant of the 
answer to the question rather than that she was anxious to 
recite — a very natural stale of aff'airs In any self-respecting, 
ambitious child. The teacher happened to call on this .self- 
same little girl to answer the question. Timidly and sweetly 
she gave what she thought was the correct answer, but in 
tones of uncertainty. She had answered incorrectly, and the 
teacher was injudicious enough, and lacked refinement and 
common sense to such an extent, that she turned to me as if 
to apologize for the child before her face, — " This little girl is 
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the most stupid child I have in my school," I tried to avoid ! 
bearing such a thoughtless remark, and paid no attention to 
it, Afier the class was dismissed I to!d the teacher I did not 
believe that the httle girl was intellectually stupid ; that there 
was some physical defect clogging the pathway to her active 
little brain, and requested an opportunity to talk to the child 
at recess. Opportunity came, and after becoming acquainted 
with her by asking questions and answering hers so all em- 
barrassment would be removed, and we were quite friendly, I 
began to examine her with respect to her hearing. I found 
she could not hear my stop-watch tick until it was within 
nuie inches of her right ear and eleven inches of her left ear, 
when the average child under the same local conditions, 
can hear this same watch tick at a distance of twenty-one feet 
from the ear. I called the teacher's attention to the child's 
auditory defect, and suggested that she be given a front seat 
so that she could hear her questions, and hearing them, could 
reply correctly. How could the poor child answer the 
teacher correctly when she could not clearly hear what was 
said to her? Every answer was a mere gue;is. After a time 
any child would become stupid under such conditions — he 
would, after several discouragements, soon begin to reason that 
it was no use to attempt to answer at all. This Httle girl was, 
in response to my suggestion, given a seat not far from the 
teacher's desk, and especial pains were taken to speak dis- 
tinctly to her. And is it not true that our teachers do not 
speak distinctly to their pupils? Some speak just as if they 
were introducing two persons at a reception whose names 
they do not exactly know and so mouth their words into a 
meaningless, inarticulate jumble. This particular teacher, 
referred to above, has since written me that my little girl 
friend has manifested such marked improvement thai at the 
close of the last school year she was so proficient in her stud- 
ies as to rank second in the class where but two months be- 
fore she was labeled "the most stupid child in the school." 
The child was not stupid, as the above statements reveal, but | 
was so regarded because of her inability to bear the teacher's 
questions sufficiently well to answer them correctly. 
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Again, ever>' teacher has noticed the child who sits continu- 
ally with his mouth partly open and face expressionless. The 
teacher will notice, if he be a good obser\'er, that the dull 
pupil has an open mouth, and that the face appears long, 
drawn down, as it were, when compared with the bright, 
quick-learning pupils. Also the voice of the stupid pupil has 
a dull, thick, nasal sound, such as we all have when the nasal 
air passages are clogged as in a bad cold. This elongated, 
stupid looking face of the dull pupil is due to the adenoid 
growths in the vault of the pharynx. They should be re- 
moved by the surgeon. This can be done with great ease and 
facility. Multitudes of children can thus be saved from in- 
tense, acute chronic suffering, as well as kept out from under 
the cloud of black-damp stupidity. We owe it to school 
children to examine their hearing as well as vision. It is a 
startling fact that nineUcn per cent of the pupils in our public 
schools have defective hearing in one ear or both. It does not 
seem to be a well known fact that impaired hearing is so fre- | 
quently met with. Children thus affected have been accused ' 
of being lazy, listless, inattentive and stupid, when in fact 
their ears were at fault. 

It should also be noted that breathing tkroitgk the nose is \ 
known to be essential to physical and mental vigor, memory, 
concentration of attention, mental quickness, and the like. 
You can easily determine whether or not your pupils are able I 
to breathe through the nose. 

SIUPLB METHOD OF TESTING THE HHARINU. 
About 60,000 children have had their hearing tested. 
How ? A slop-watch is usually employed. The pupil is seated 
blindfolded and the ear not being tested .should be closed with 
a bit of soft cotton, not pressed very far into the ear, or the 
ear can be held shut. Hold the stop-watch on a line with the 
ear. Let it begin to tick at a distance of twenty-Eve feet from. 
the ear. Notice the distance from the child at which the tick- 
ing can be heard by him when the watch is brought toward' ' 
the ear. Use the same watch in testing all the pupils, i 
watches differ in the loudness with which they tick. 
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A simpler method, not quite so accurate, however, is to 
simply use the voice. Dictate sentences, words, or better, 
consonants and figures, and bid the pupil write them. Make 
a note of those pupils who demand an increase of loudness in 
order to hear what you dictate. You are, thus enabled to sep- 
arate those who have defective hearing from those whose 
-bearing is normal. 

7. TESTS OF THE AUDITORY MEMORY. 

' The test the writer has in mind is not at all complicated. 
It consists simply in the reading of a series of consonants or 
numbers, and asking the child to repeat as many of them as 
be can remember. You will find here examples of a series of 
tests that I employed, with the assistance of one hundred or 
more teachers in the state of Illinois, in testing the auditory 
memory of school children. 

SCHOOL TESTS FOR THE AUDITORY MEMORY. (FIGURES.) 
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The first set of these tests is made up, as you see, of numer- 
ical digits. The teacher reads a single series, for example, 
these : 4, 9, 6, 3, 7, 5, i, 8. About ten seconds are employed 
in enunciating these numbers; immediately after they are 
read, the child is asked to repeat or write as many of them as 
be can remember, and in as nearly the same order as possible. 
' The second series of tests given here is made up of letters, 
consonants only being employed, and the test is performed in 
the same manner. 

SCHOOL TESTS FOR THE AUDITORY MEMORY. (LETTERS.) 

(i) b k 1 z s d r n 

(2) t rzgh 1cm 

(3) s g r t n k 1 d 
(4)tgdkxmzr 
£5)lw tmpxkz 
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Perhaps one child will remember five digits or letters, in 
that case his auditory memory is expressed as a fraction of the 
task set before him. If he remembers six out of the eight 
members of the series, his grade for auditory meipory would 
be six-eighths or 75 per cent. Some one else will have remem- 
bered more or fewer, and his grade would of course be greater 
or less. 

These tests may be modified for any grade of pupils as may 
be necessary. In the highest grade probably as many as ten. 
or twelve digits or letters can be employed in each series ; in 
the middle school grades possibly no more than eight members, 
should be employed in a series. In the still lower grades it 
would be well not to employ more than six figures in each 
series, and in the lowest grades even a short series should be 
read over three or four times, so that the child's powers may 
not be too heavily taxed. As a result of experiments such as- 
herein indicated upon no less than 20,000 Illinois school chil- 
dren, I have reached the following conclusions : 

First. — The limit of the memory span for the pupils in the 
public schools of Illinois, in the grammar and high school 
grades is seven. 

Second. — This memory span indicates the power of concen* 
tration on the part of the pupil. 

Third. — The girls have better ear memories than the boys^ 

Fourth. — The experiments reveal that some of the pupils 
in our schools suffer from fatigue. This indicates that the 
work in certain schools is either very poorly arranged or else 
excessive. 

In concluding this article, the writer desires to submit a 
blank or outline for recording the results of tests and the in- 
formation gained concerning each particular child in your 
school. 

This is accompanied by a brief explanatory statement of 
each item of the measurements mentioned in the subjoined 
record-blank, excepting, of course, those tests already de- 
scribed in this article. 
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RECORD BLANK OF MEASUREMENTS AND TESTS, 

Date 

Name 

Address 

Sex 

Age 

Birthplace 

Since what age been in School 

Birthplace of father 

Birthplace of mother 

Health J Past: good, fair, poor 

neaim | present : good, fair, poor 

Father died of 

Mother died of 

Are you your mother's ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, etc., child ?., 
(Including deceased brothers and sisters) 





ist Mo 


3d Mo 


5th Mo 


7th Mo, 
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Favorite Study or Occupation 












Date. It is liecessary to record the exact date of measure- 
menl for each and every child, since several sets of measure- 
ments should be made upon each child and these periodically, 
too, — every two nionllis if possible, as per above table. This 
will enable the investigator to tell in what order the various 
functiuiis and organs of each child unfold and develop. From 
the thousands of children thus measured, statistical averages 
can be drawn which will serve as forms of comparison. 

Name and Address. These are taken for the purpose of 
future identification of the records. 

Sex. The sex of the child should be indicated for the pur- 
pose of finding out in what respects the two sexes differ in 
their development. Do boys and girls develop their powers 
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and capacities at the game rate and in the same order ? — a 
question to be answered by such measurements as these. 

Age. This must be recorded as the child grows more rap- 
idly at certain ages than at others. We must determine the 
various periods of growth. 

Birthplace. For the purpose of ascertaining the peculiari- 
ties of race, nationality, climate, etc., as affecting growth. 

Since what age been in school. To determine whether and in 
what respect school life accelerates or retards growth. 

Birthplace of father and mother. The reason here is similar 
to the one mentioned above concerning the birthplace of the 
child. Do children bom in America but of foreign parents, 
or of one foreign parent, develop in the same way as the 
American-bom child whose parents are both American ? 

Father and mother died of. To determine whether the child 
has or has not any hereditarj' taint registered in his organism. 

First, second, third, etc., child. As a rule the oldest child is 
at a disadvantage, physically, as compared with the other 
children of the family. Is this also true with respect to men- 
tal capacities? The first child is most apt to inherit any phys- 
ical or mental "taint." Has the second, third, etc., child 
characteristic differences ? 

Weight. The weight should always be taken, since this is' 
the best single index as bearing upon physical growth and 

development. Everj- ten-year-old girl should weigh 

pounds ; every twelve- year-old boy of normal development 

should weigh pounds. These standards we are trying 

to determine. 

Only when the laws of growth and development are acca- 
rately known, is it possible to decide with certainty how much 
the growth of an individual exceeds or falls below the normal 
average ; and without this knowledge, the regulation of men- 
tal labor, or from a physical standpoint as well, is a venture- 
some groping in the mist, rather than a scientific deduction. 
Of all methods, none is more useful than weighing : partly 
because it is easy to weigh, and partly because weight has a 
more intimate relation to strength. Weight may be looked 
upon as an indication of physical development. By weighing, 
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Dr. Porter, in 1892, iu his measurement of 33,500 pupils in 
the St. Louis public schools sought to answer three questions. 

(a) Are there dull children who are iu the main weaker, 
and precocious children who are in the main stronger, than 
the average child ? 

(A) Is there a physical basis of precocity and dullness? 

(c) Is mediocrity of mind associated in the main with me- 
diocrity of physique ? 

All of these questions, as a result of his thorough investi- 
gations, are answered by Dr. Porter in the afSrmative. A 
deduction of the greatest practical importance is made from 
the principles established by this interesting piece of research 
work. No child, whose weight is below the average of its 
age, should be permitted to enter a school grade beyond the 
average of its age, except after such a physical examination 
as shall make it probable that the child's strength shall be 
equal to the strain. 

Finally, the suggestions iu this article will be enhanced in 
value if read in connection with the admirable suggestions 
made by Dr. Van Liew in his article on " Child-Study in Co- 
operation with Parents" in The Child-Study Monthly, 
September number, and the practical words by Dr, O'Shea 
upon the subject " Child-Study for the Teacher in Service" 
in the November issue. 

Other tests and measurements will be suggested in a subse- 
quent article. 

William 0. Krohn, 

Laboratory of Psychology, 

University of Illinois, 



It ia a sad fact that each year, hundreds, yes, thousands of children 
while trying to get an edncation, are compelled to sit in badly heated, 
poorly ventilated, illy lighted school -rooms, and as a consequence plant 
the germs of disease, and in not a few instances are hastened to prema- 
ture graves. However desirable aii education may be, it is not worth 
the getting when health is the price paid. If teachers will bear in 
mind that next to moral character, health is of most importance, mnch 
can be done to avoid sad results. Save the children. — Indiana StAool 
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TOPICAL SYLLABI FOR CHILD-STUDY. 

The readers of The Child-Study Monthly are invited to 
co-operate with the writer in collecting data along the follow- 
ing lines of investigation : 

/. Peculiar and ExcepHonal Children. 

If you desire to receive the syllabi of this school year, to co- 
operate in collecting data, and to receive the final reports of 
the work, you are hereby respectfully invited : 

I. To think over your own childhood and consider if you 
were a striking illustration of any of the following types, and 
if so, describe your case. 

II. Consider if you have any friends who would come into 
any of the classes below, and ask them to describe their own 
case. 

III. If you have children of your own, or if you are a 
teacher, if any of your pupils, past or present, are strikingly 
exceptional, describe them. ^ 

IV. If you are a college or normal instructor, explain very 
fully what is wanted, and ask each pupil to describe one or 
more such cases in a composition, essay, or a theme in psy- 
chology. 

State the salient points concerning any exceptional children 
you ever read of, whether fact or fiction, referring to the source 
if you can. 

The following are types suggested to select from, but any 
others will be welcome : 

1. Physical. Exceptional beauty or ugliness ; largeness or 
smallness ; any bodily deformity ; conspicuous scars or trau- 
matic lesions ; defects of sense or limb, as dimness of vision, or 
slightly under normal hearing, weakness of spine, legs, arms, 
etc., exceptional strength, agility, clumsiness or deftness, or 
g^fts of sense ; any other marked physical peculiarity. 

2. Psychical, A child of exceptional courage or timidity ; 
cleanliness or dirtiness ; order or disorder ; obedience or diso- 
bedience ; truth telling or lying, cruelty or sympathy ; selfish- 
ness or generosity ; loquacity or silence ; frankness or secre- 
tiveness ; buoyancy or despondency ; daintiness or gluttony ; 
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& blas6 or otherwise spoiled child ; a doubter, investigator or ' 
critic ; a buffoon ; a restless, fickle scatterbrain or a tenacious 
child; an ugly and ill-tempered child; a careless, easy-going 
or a fastidious child ; an inquisitive, imaginative or poetic 
child; a teaser or hector; a nervous child; a quenilent, 
whining child; a dignified and self- poised child, or one who j 
acts habitually with abandon. | 

It is not a description of one or more of these traits that is ■ 
wanted, but an account of one or more individual eases where 
one trait or group of traits is so marked as to cover the entire 
character of the child, to be known to all who see much of it ; 
to therefore bear on the child's future career. 

Note, in each case, if you can, whether the trait is heredi- 
tarj- ; in which parent, how far back it can be traced, and how 
marked was it in the ancestry? To this point the greatest 
importance is attached, and it should receive especial attention. 

Give briefly, specific acts or instances of the manifestation 
of the trait. 

State how each case hai been treated at home and in school, 
and howj'0« think it should be. 

Always describe each case with the greatest conciseness, 
and with the greatest fidelity to fact. 

Always state age, sex. nationality, complexion and tempera- 
ment. 

Always write on but one side of your paper. 

Begin every new case on a new page. 

Write at the head of the first page of each case one or more 
vrords designating the type, as a dirty child, a precodoas 
child, etc. 

Send returns to the undersigned. 

//. Moral Defeds and Perversions. 

Will you think over the children of your acquaintance, of 
whatever sex or age, and select one you may know who Is 
morally perverse in such a degree as to be generally noticed 
by those who know it best, in some one or more of the follow- 
ing ways : 

I. A cruel child, whether to other children, animals, in> 
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sects ; fond of tormenting and torturing, as if devoid of nat- 
nral sympathy, 

II. A liar, who falsifies for the love of so doing, rather 
than one who gives free rein to the imagination. 

III. A thief who loves theft assuch, and for its own sake. 

IV. An impure self-abuser and polluter of others, who is 
early and persistently lewd, obscene or indecent. 

V. A jealous or envious child, who is excessively wretched 
at the preferment of its friends. 

VI. A profane, blasphemous, sacrilegious youth, who 
swears with abandon, or ostentatiously desecrates holy times 
or places, or wantonly and purposely shocks the religious 
sense of others. 

VII. One with whom destructiveness is a passion ; who is 
fond of destroying or defacing property, whether trees, fences, 
buildings, furniture, 

VIII. A goody or sanctimonious child, or one good in an 
unnatural or unchildish way or degree, or only conventionally 



These type cases are only samples, almost at random, of a 
long list of perversions, all of which are just as important as 
the above, and that often seem innate and may be very 
marked in the young. A hypocrite or hater, who long bears 
malice, and at last vents his grudge in overt acts ; a child of 
inordinate vanity or conceit or self complacency ; a child of 
emotional prodigality and excess, ecstatic, over-intense or 
moody, or occasionally hysterical : a lazy child, with marked 
indisposition to work ; precocity in virtue or vice; early to- 
bacco users ; the intemperance diathesis ; a young person 
without reverence, without moral sense or conscience ; one 
constitutionally obstinate, stubborn, disobedient, and defiant 
of all authority ; one without filial affection : one totally with- 
out respect for those most worthy of it — these and other types 
will occur. 

Having selected a case, describe it fully, not failing to give 
each of the following points: age, sex, weight and height, J 
nationality, temperament and complexion, with color of eye 
and hair ; whether the skin is sallow or blotched ; whethei 
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the nose is stub, hooked, or straight ; the chin prominent or 
retreating ; whether there are deformities of body, or a sym- 
metry of parts or organs ; whether the child is bright or dull ; 
its habitual attitude and bearing. 

State also what studies or occupation it is most fond of. 

Are the evil propensities constant or by periodic outbreaks ? 

How would you account for the case ? What is the evi- 
dence of the bad heredity ? Be as full as possible here. 

Can you note any effects of wealth or property, sanitary 
surroundings, associates, peculiar temptations, health, fine or 
ugly looks? 

Describe very fully overt acts or spells of badness, with 
details about course, onset, duration, reaction, etc. 

Attempt but one case, unless you know well two or more, 
but let the account be full, and, if possible, keep the child 
under continued observation, making notes for days or weeks, 
so that your case may be a contribution of value to the indi- 
vidual psychology of perversion in children. 

Give titles of any books or articles, in fact or fiction, prose 
or poetry, descriptive of morally perverse children. 

Correspond, if you can, with others who could either con- 
tribute to your case or undertake a case of their own. 

Finally, state how you would treat the case physically, 
pedagogically, morally, etc., and send all to the writer, 

///. The Beginnings of Reading and Writing. 

N. B. — In all cases state age, sex and nationality of chil- 
dren observed, 

I. Parents and teachers are requested to send in collections 
of papers from home, kindergarten or school, illustrating the 
following points in children learning to write : 

I. Earliest attempts at writing (or drawing) before any 
regular instruction. Also specimens of writing by the word 
or sentence methods before the child is taught the separate 
letters. 

3. Specimens showing handwriting of same child at differ- 
ent ages. ^ 

3. Collections of children's spontaneous drawings to illna- 
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trate stories ; especially of children from two and ODe-half to I 
seven years of age. 

4. Specimens of mouth -writing, foot-writing, writing with 
the eyes closed, wnting upside-down and backward, mirror 
writing, and any other unusual forms of children's writing, 
especially such as they spontaneously use, whether from de- j 
feet, caprice or interest. 

II. Describe (a) any spontaneous or untaught manner of| 
holding pen or pencil, or of placing the paper in position for J 
writing : {b) accessory, automatic movements of tongue, lips, 
hands, eyes, head, legs, feet or body, while writing : (c) ditto 
while reading. Describe cases in which the eye- motor- adjust- 
ment is slow in developing, so that the pupil has difficulty in 
following the line and helps himself by putting his finger on ^ 
the word, sliding card along, etc. Does large print help such 1 



III. Children' s early interest in reading. Cases in which 
children have early shown an interest in writing, playing or 
pretending to write and mail letters, pretending "loread," 
interest in books, inscriptions on monuments, coins, etc.; ex- 
pressions such as, " read the picture," " what does the picture 
say ? " and other doings, showing their appreciation or lack 
of appreciation of the nature of written and printed words. J 
Early cases you have observed of a child recognizing when J 
the book is right side up. 

Cases of early discrimination between print and writing. 
In which does the child at first show most interest? How^l 
early do you observe ' ' the idolatry of the printed word ? " (tf. f 
g.. "the book says so"). 

In what order does the child learn to recognize the letters? 
Which ones does he pick out first and most easily ? Give his ( 
favorite and his disliked letters. Instances of anthropomor- 
phization of letters or numerals (c. g., " B is a fat butcher ^ 
with a large white apron on "), or other mnemonic or sentl- ■ 
mental associations of color, feeling, form, etc., with the J 
shapes of the letters printed or written. Early interest in^ 
circles, triangles, squares, etc. 
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IV. Cases of unusual slowness or inability to learn ; (a) to 
read, or {b) to write, or (c) to spell. 

Cases of early or very rapid or spontaneous learning of (a) 
the alphabet, or (Jb) reading, {c) or writing. (The same of 
musical notation.) 

V. Children's games or plays which give exercise for 
spelling, reading, writing or drawing. Describe early or 
pronounced cases of passion for scribbling, and of the auto- 
graph craze, interest in rebus, charades, acrostics, puzzles, 
"Ciphers, puns, etc. Secret languages in cipher by substitution 
of other symbols for the letters ; systems of short-hand» 
whether original or learned. 

VI. When do you first observe a difference between the 
handwriting of boys and that of girls? What are some of 
the early differences ? Can you identify the handwriting of 
a seven-year old child as readily as of a ten-year-old ? What 
are the early signs of individuality in the handwriting? 

Send samples, if possible, with the above data. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass, G. Stani^KY Hali*. 



LIKE MOTHER, LIKE CHILD. 

Children are what the mothers are ; 
No fondest father's fondest care 
Can fashion so the infant's heart 
As those creative beams that dart. 
With all their hopes and fears, upon 
The cradle of a sleeping son. 
His startled eyes with wonder see 
A father near him on his knee, 
Who wishes all the while to trace 
The mother in his future face ; 
But 'tis to her alone uprise 
His waking arms ; to her those eyes 
Open with joy and not surprise. 

— Walter Savage Landor, 
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LITTLE JOE.— A CHILD-STUDY.— II. 

Joe's teacher used to go up and down the aisles between 
the desks to sprinkle the slates. "Wouldn't you like to 
have 'lectricity there, so's you could just touch the button 
and do it all at once?" he said, one day during his first j 
month in school. Think what an offense that would have I 
been iu a school living under the law of " no talking withoutfl 
permission." Joe's teacher simply said, " It would be con- 
venient, wouldn'tit?" 

His oldest brother, to whom he was very much attached, 
made the first break in a happy family circle when he went to I 
the university. Joe knew that Charlie was missed, and usedl 
to say to his mother when she found it neces-sary to correct J 
him L " Never mind, mamma, /'// be going to Madison prettyV 
soon." 

In that memorable summer of '94 the same older brother! 
went with the company of the National Guard, of which he 
was a member, to Chicago. A day or two later trains began 
to run again. The first went through his city in the night, 
and Joe roused the family with. "There! I knew Charlie J 
would send them along as soon as he got there ! ' ' His faith | 
and confidence in that elder brother were unbounded. 

Joe lay quietly on the sofa one winter day, and listened to a 
minute account of the ordinance of baptism as recently admin- 
istered by a devoted Dunkard minister. The next day, when 
the minister happened to be passing by, Joe made a bee line j 
for the kitchen in great terror. He seemed to be afraid that J 
the minister would get hold of him. and many assurances 1 
were necessary before he was brave enough to face that \'ery 
kindly individual alone. Finally, however, his courage 
returned, and one day as the good pastor was passing by, 

Joe ran out to meet him with the query: "Say. Mister , 

would you duukard a fellow if he didn't want you to?" 
But Joe's confusion of terms was no worse than that of the 
little girl whose mother had a penchant for astronomy. J 
" There comes the meteor to bring us some meal." she said* j 
as the butcher's boy made his appearance one morning. 
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His teacher ased to have them learn the "Golden Text." 
One morning she asked Joe for it. Being in another mood, 
Joe declined to give it, and was sent behind the door as a pun- 
ishment. In due time he peeped around at her with, "Ssy, 
Mrs. Nichols, I will walk in thy house with a perfect heart." 
Joe was released from his banishment. 

When his father and mother were "west," some one asked 
him how he got along without them. " O. don't you fcnow, 
I have Lottie!" he said. "You don't care much for your 
papa and mamma, then," the lady replied. With a tremor 
in his childish voice, Joe said ; ' ' Well. I guess you would n't 
say thai if you knew how many times my mamma's and papa's 
names are written in my memorandum book in my inside coat 
pocket." 

Joe liked war stories. All healthy boys do. His repro- 
ductions of some of them were graphic in the extreme. As, 
(or example, this of the Boston Tea Party. " Why, mamma, 
don't you know, the Yankees went to a tea party one night 
with the Britishers, and they just threw their cups and saucers 
and spoons right into the water." 

Before Joe learned to read he had the idea that if he took 
a book or paper and copied some of the words, that the person 
to whom he sent them would be able to read from them just 
what he wanted to say. One evening he took the newspaper 
and copied off in great straggling, childish priut, "Great 
Bargains in Clothing. &c.. &c." " What does that say. Joe?" 
said his mother. " Dear Mrs. Nichols : — I am going to be a 
good boy all day to-morrow," was the prompt reply. 

One day Joe seemed possessed to play in the mud. Finally 
his mother told him if he did so any more she must punish 
him. But before long he was seen jumping up and down in a 
great puddle, so his mother brought him in and was proceed- 
ing to meet the apparent requirements of the case, when he 
demurely inquired : " Please, mamma, can't you let me whip 
myself? lean hit so much harder than you can." Which 
will call to mind the old story of the boy who, on being 
asked by his teacher how he should {log him. replied, " If you 
please, sir, I should like to have it on the Italian system of 
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penmanship, the heavy strokes upward, and the downward 
ones light." 

The first morning after his father was elected mayor of the 
little city Joe tied a flag to his wheel, and went flying down 
town with it. Some one said, **Why, Joe, what does this 
mean ? " * * Don* t you know ? Pa's President ! ' ' 

Joe had taste, and the courage of his convictions. One 
morning a neighbor who was in the habit of violating one of 
his canons, came over to the house and found him sitting on 
the porch. He looked up with the remark, ** Well, why don't 
you say it ? " ** Say what," was the answer. ** Why, ' How 
do you do, /^^.' " *' Don't you like to have me call you 
Josie," she asked. ** No," he said, ** but I'll always answer 
you if you call me Joe." 

** Mamma, don't you believe that God can fix things so 
they won't hurt you ? " ** I guess so, Joe, why? " ** Well, 
you know he did n't let the lions get hungry when Daniel 
was thrown into the den, and he did n't let the fire bum the 
children in the furnace, and I believe if I was going to do 
anything naughty, and I was behind God, he would put eyes 
in the back of his head, and he would see me." 

When that scourge of childhood, membranous croup, laid 
hold of Joe he seemed to see the * * Dark valley of the Shadow ' ' 
just before him. **Do folks ever die of this ? " he said to the 
sister in whose care he had been left, — father and mother 
away in the western mountains. Joe is on the heights now, 
waiting for them. He lived long enough to exhibit the qual- 
ities of Faith, Courage and Fortitude — the attributes of a 
Man. Surely he *' will dwell in the House of the Lord for- 
ever." Al«FRKD BAYLISS. 



The teacher who has become interested in Child-Study most not be 
too eager for final results. That is the province of the psychologist. 
Ivet the data be accumulated by parents and teachers, and delivered to 
the experts, whose duty it is to accept, weigh, arrange and digest all 
offerings. By-and-by order will come out of chaos, and every contributor 
to the supply of material will rejoice in, if he does not share, the tribute 
of praise to those who will seem to have turned o£f the finished product 
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CHILD-STUDY AND EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 

That teachers have more than a passing interest in Child- 
Study is evidenced in various ways, none of which is more 
indicative, however, than the prominent place given to dis- 
cussion of Child-Study, in its various phases, at the large 
educational gatherings. Many of the wide-awake county 
superintendents in some of our states have provided for lec- 
tures and addresses on Child-Study at their regular Institutes 
and County Teachers' Associations. There is a profound spirit 
of inquiry pervading the minds of our teachers — inquiry bom 
of eagerness to know the child, in order to do the best possible 
for him in the endeavor to educate him unto the loftiest citi- 
zenship. Not only is there this spirit of inquiry, but there is 
also a delightful attitude of receptivity manifested by the 
average teacher — expressed most frequently in a desire to take 
up with that new movement which will prove of the greatest 

practical value in service. 
186 
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Teachers have become, and are every day becoming more 
and more practical. In the past, many have been satisfied to 
discuss and dream over edacational ideals. Others proceeded 
a liltle further in their quest for the practicable and occupied 
themselves with the discussion of methods. To-day. "however, 
there is a still further progression indicated by the earnest 
desire of parent and teacher alike to know the child — to make 
his mind an open page — in order to do the most for him, hav- 
ing in mind the development of the child as a totality — ^a phys- 
ical, intellectual and moral being. Teachers, especially, are 
interested and eager to hear of anything in the way of results 
that will give them a clue to the real nature of the child. 

The recent meeting of The Northeastern Iowa Teachers' As- 
sociation, at Charles City, was characterize<i by an intensely 
practical ring. The Iowa teacher is practical in tone and suc- 
cessful in results. Iowa has a thrifty Child-Study Society, 
and no interest was more intense at the recent meeting than 
the keen, alert, practical interest manifested toward Child- 
Study. The editor of The Chii-D-Studv Monthly has 
within the past twelvemonth addressed audiences of teachers 
on this same subject, audiences aggregating more than 20,000, 
and at no meeting has the interest in the Child-Study move- 
ment been more apparent than at the recent sessions of The 
Northeastern Iowa Association. We predict for the Iowa So- 
ciety for Child-Study unbounded success, with the wise lead- 
ership and enthusiastic support it has upon which to draw, 

Illinois is, however, the pioneer in the matter of insti- 
tuting Child-Study sections at the various Teachers' Associa- 
tions. The Northern Illinois Teachers' Association was the 
first to take up the matter, and its Child-Study section has had 
three profitable, enthusiastically supported sessions. It is now 
an organic part of the association. The Southern Illinois 
Association devoted one of its sessions, at its last annual meet- 
ing, to Child Study, and the meeting in connection with the 
State Teachers' Association at Springfield, last December, is 
well remembered. A program of especial merit is also pre- 
pared for the approaching session this year and a regular 
Child-Study section has been organized. This spirit has, as 
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already intimated, found expression in the smaller organiza- 
tions of teachers, and it is really in and through these smaller 
organizations, probably, that the most real good will be accom- 
plished. The teacher who is instructed upon the methods 
of Child-Study at the annual institute of his county-, as he is 
in other items of pedagogical creeds and practice, will be more 
capable of doing successful work in the way of making investi- 
gations into the nature of the child than the listener at a 
single lecture. That The Child-Study Monthly means to 
be a fa^ctor in the direction of this movement is unquestioned. 
Methods of investigation, report and observation will be pre- 
sented in detail in a manner sufficiently elementary and funda- 
mental. Another valuable feature will be the publication of 
results of Child-Study in various schools, work now going on, 
the results of which will be reported to The Child-Study 
Monthly and, in fact, constitute a department of this journal. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Night Work ^^^ James Crichton Brown utters pertinent words on 
and Home Study the subject of pursuing young children with lessons 
for Children, into their home life, when he says that ** it seems high 
time for a declaration of rights on behalf of future generations also, 
whom, if we are not careful, we shall load with a burden more grievous 
than the national debt — a burden of degeneration and disease. I trust 
that some one of my medical brethren will bring this subject to the 
front, and obtain an emphatic condemnation of ' home work ' in the 
case of children under twelve years of age. I have encountered many 
lamentable instances of derangement of health, resulting from enforced 
evening study in the case of young children, with the nervous excite- 
ment and loss of sleep which it so often iuduces, and I am fully per- 
suaded that even when it does no preceptible injury to health, it is 
inimical to true progress. To pursue young children with lessons into 
their home life and those hours when they should be roaming fancy 
free, is to endanger their symmetry of growth. It is indisputable that 
evening work by artificial light is peculiarly detrimental to vision, and 
conducive to that short-sightedness which is increasing so rapidly 
amongst us, and that it tends more than day work to cause deformity of 
the spine.'* 
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Child labor in Illinois is soon to be investigated by a 
Shi** legislative committee. This committee on Child Labor 

is a special one appointed dnring the closing days of the 
extra session of the last legislature. 

It has been decided that a thorough investigation should be made by 
the committee i^idividually and collectively with a view to preparing a 
comprehensive report on the subject for the Fortieth General Assembly, 
together with a bill which if enacted can be enforced without injustice 
to parent or employer. 

" Such a measure as we hope to have ready," says Chairman Bryan , 
who is the author of the bill, " for the next session will, if it becomes a 
law, forever check the outrage too often committed on our growing 
children by requiring labors of them so long and arduous that they 
are undeveloped and dwarfed in mind and body. The abuses thdt 
exist in our larger cities are* nearly all conditions new to American civ- 
ilization. It is the desire of our committee to be thoroughly conserva- 
tive, to block no channel for development on the part of the child, nor to 
interfere with reasonable demands on the assistance of children. Child 
labor, conservatively regulated, is a strength to a nation ; abuse of it is 
un-American and uncivilized. Some of America's most eminent men 
have owed their success to early endeavors in hard labor, but few can 
overcome undue tax on strength in feeble years." The appointment 
is well-timed and its work will be of the greatest importance. 



The Diet Soft-boiled eggs are as nutritious as any meat, and far 
of more acceptable to young stomachs. Egg^ and apples 

Children. were the beginning and end of a Roman dinner in the 
good old frugal times of the republican era, and together with brown 
bread and a cup of fresh milk should form the principal ingredients of 
a schoolboy's fare. The word "apple" may, however, be taken as a 
generic term for any kind of ripe, palatable fruit, as "bread" for any 
sort of farinaceous preparation. Zenophon, in the chatty chronicle of 
his Asiatic Campaigns, mentions a tribe of Bithynian hill-dwellers, 
whose children were "as thick almost as they were long," and explains 
that the youngsters were fed on boiled chestnuts. Combread, with an 
admixture of fat, often achieves results which arrowroot specialists can- 
not hope to approach, and a Boston patriot was perhaps right in tracing 
certain triumphs of physical education to the favorite d*sh of his native 
town. Baked beans, instead of oatmeal porridge, and pears, peaches, 
and grapes as an alternative of baked apples, may forestall the com- 
plaint of monotony, till the youngster has reached the age of confirmed 
dietetic habits, which often precedes the term of his college education 
by half a dozen years. 
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TliB dtlallon ol "^^^ " Symposium " which was made the basis of the I 
■ohool Work discussions at the autumn meetiug of the Northern 1 

loUliWark, Illinois Teachers' Association, at Elgin, ia a i 

■nggestive document, and likelj to be in demand lu the not distant 
future. It consists of ueail^ a hundred categorical answers to the fol- 
lowing quEslious, together with n mass of opinion as to tile posaible 
changes io the school work tending iu the direction of greater practical 
atilitj. The questions were : 

(a) Ought the public school work to be aa helpful to prospective 
fenners. mechanics, manufacturers and merchants as it is to those who 
will become "professional scholars "f 

{b) Is the public school work, as it is now mapped oot in our best 
schools, equally helpful a^ a preparation for the lifework, to all classes 
who accept what is offered ? 

The answers are furnished by representative lawyers, preachers, edit- 
ors, merchants, bankers, economists, agriculturists and school men of 
all classes — college, university, normal and public school. The una- 
nimity with which the first question was answered iu the affirmative ta 
in no way remarkable, on account of the impossibility of any other 
reply. Nearly all tried to sny with President Hall, in other words, 
"Yes, more so." On the second question there was a difference of \ 
opinion, three- fourths, at least, of the replies being in the negative 
white perhaps siity per cent of the affirmative answers to the second 
were from school men. The "reforms" proposed are, in most instances, 
colored by the occupation or bent of mind of the writer, but there is 
running through them all a substantial agreement Ihatltae aim of educa- 
tion is the nearest possible approach to all around citizenship, and thai 
the movement is toward this ideal, rather than away from it, as inti- 
nialed by the quotation from Mr. Payne which seems to have suggested 
the questions. Perhaps the best single reply, embodying as it does the 
whole case, is that of Mt. George P. Brown, of The Pub! ic School Jour- 
nal. He says: 

"(a) Yes. (A) I think so. 

a. The needed changes would come as the result of a more thorough 
mastery of the school subjects by the teacher, and a clciirer and truer 
conception of the real function of the school. It is not in ihe curricu- 
lum of study but in the better teachiug of it that its value will be made 
apparent to ' prospective agriculturists, handicraftsmen and tradesmen.' 
Children will then be retained longer iu the schools, hccwuse they will 
be interested in the work done there. We cannot expect children to 
pursue from choice a present disagreeable course of training because of 
some ultimate good tliat tbey think may come to them in mature life. 
The key to the situation is in the teacher's knoivledse of the child aniiin 
the adaptation of the inilnidion to his present developtnetit and attain- 
ments. The commanding purpose of education is to slimulale and 
direct the natural growth of the child in knowledge an.l power. The 
value of such teaching will never be questioned by child or parent." 

Superintendents and others engaged in curriculum making, who hare 
not yet seen it. might find this pamphlet worth writing for. It can be 
obtained, if at all. through Supl. Frank H. Hall. Waukegan, III. 
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AMONG THE BOOKS. 

Mental Development in the Child and the Race— Methods and 
Processes. By J. Mark Baldwin of Princeton University. McMillan 
& Co., New York. Price, |2.6o net. 

This excellent yolnme has already reached the second edition. The 
book is not a guide or manual for practical Child-Study, much as such a 
book is needed. Professor Baldwin goes deeper and does it thoroughly 
well. He first gives in epitome and as introductory, an excellent ex- 
position of what is meant by Infant Psychology and Race Psychology. 
This is followed by a clear statement of investigation and observations 
pertaining to Distance and Color Perception by Infants, Origin of 
Right-Handedness, Infants' Movements (Imitations, Drawings and Trac- 
ings), and the Influence of Suggestion. These chapters are followed by 
a presentation of his unique Theory of Development and Origin of 
Motor Activities and Expressions. The author is at his best in his dis- 
cussion of Imitation, Origin of Volition and Origin of Attention. 

Professor Baldwin's book is the first real successful eflbrt at a pres- 
entation of the psychological process from the genetic point of view — the 
central idea of the growing, developing being. He does not deal with 
mind as a fixed substance, but as a growing, developing activity. To him 
the mind, like all natural things, grows. There is certainly advantage, 
indeed it is the only true procedure, in beginning with the simplest 
forms of mental life (infant consciousness) before attempting to explore 
the more complex and intricate forms (adult consciousness). Professor 
Baldwin seeks to answer the question : Are there principles in the adult 
consciousness which do not appear in the child consciousness? If so, 
the adult consciousness must be interpreted by principles present in the 
child consciousness. We must, as in all attempts at analysis, explain 
the more complex by reference to that which is more simple. 

Again, to the author the study of children is generally the only means 
of testing the truth of much of our mental analysis. ** If we decide that 
a certain complex problem is due to a union of simple mental elements, 
then we may appeal to the proper period of child-life to see the union 
taking place. The range of growth is so enormous from the infant to 
the adult, and the beginnings of the child's mental life are so low in the 
scale, in the matter of instinctive and mental endowment, that there is 
hardly a question of analysis now under debate which may not be tested 
by this method. * * * In dealing with the child, however, the same 
advantage of simplicity is secured without the corresponding disadvan- 
tage of possible interference of functions." 

While duly emphasizing the advantages of child psychology, Pro-- 
fessor Baldwin clearly sees and points out certain dangers involved— 
dangers which he really magnifies beyond their due proportion, but 
which are dangers, nevertheless. 
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In bis theory of development Proressor Baldwin assumes two factors 
in support of what lie calls Dynamogenesis, the principle of habit, and 
the principle of accommodation ot adaption, i. e., the organism develops 
(i) by getting habits fonned. and (j) by getting a new adaptation which 
involves modifications, and sometimeaeven iLe bringing about of habits. 
The author gives to habit a peculiar significance when he defines it as 
"the tendency of an orgaaism to contioue more and more readily pro- 
cesses which are vitally beneficial." The way in which these vitaU}' ben- 
eficial processes are brought about, admits of a threefold explanation. 
(i) They may be occasioned by a mere chance selection in response to 
an outer stimulus. (?) Theorgauiamafter Ihefirst reaction to thestimu- 
Ins tends to repeat its lucVy reaction again. ( j) The third incentive the 
author finds in the pleas lire -pain processes that accompany the fonda- 
taental vital activities which result from outer stimuli, and that these 
pleaanre-pain sensations dictate what movements are to be performed 
and what avoided. This is the author's principle of accommodation — 
"the principle by which an organism comes to adapt itself to more com- 
plei conditions of stimulation by performing morecomplei functions." 

While the book is not a hand-boolc of practical Child-Study, it reii~J 
ders an immeasurable service to this branch of investigation in that Itl 
Supplies certain vital foundatiou principles which must be understood inl 
order to understand and interpret the observations which pareata^l 
teachers, and others make upon the children, and, in fact, the only hopeB 
of the science of Child-Study is the thorough understanding of somcl 
such principles of development as are brought out by Professor Baldwin V 
in this noteworthy book. To the general reader tt will prove stitnn- J 
lating, to the teacher and parent estremely suggestive, to the student! 
of psychology a necessary solution of some of the most perplexingM 
problems, and to all alike will prove extremely helpful. 



I. It saves time for both the writer and the reader. 
II. It is not fatiguing to the body. 
III. It is not iBJurious to the eyes. 

These are only a few of the reasons. 

There are many systems of Vertical Penmanship. The majority of 4 
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rior to all others because, 

I. II is the most simple in constmction. 
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any other style or system. 

These are only some of the reasons. Send for our Circular, | 
which gives the history of vertical writing. 
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OUR FUTURE LEADERS— THE CHILDREN OF 

TO-DAY. 

** The child is father to the man.*' It is an old saying, but 
do we appreciate all that it means? When we stop to think of 
ourselves as children, and endeavor to trace the elements 
which have produced the men we know today, we find that the 
past is haz}', and it is only here and there that we recall a true 
picture of the bo3% We forget the thousand and one little 
aches and pains, the great little troubles we suffered, and can 
remember only a few incidents which appear to us now as 
epochs in our lives. Possibly they were, but far more likely 
they were not. It is impossible to know much of that w^hich 
we see too closel}'. The traii\ which whizzes past us at a dis- 
tance of a few feet is a very different thing from the same train 
viewed from afar. The surface of the moon is grasped in its 
entirety by the mind rather better than the surface of our own 
planet. And yet it is from such close standpoints that we 
have continuousl}'^ \4ewed our own childhood, and influenced by 
such retrospective \news that we have g^ded the childhood of 
others. 

It seems almost as though the whole world is awakening to 
the idea that we have made some egregious blunders, in this par- 
ticular regard; and that we know very little about children. 

Copyright^ l8gj^ hy The Werner Company, 
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'* The proper study of mankind is man," but we seem almost to 
liave forgotten that mankind includes the whole human spedes, 
small as well as great. But in these latter days it has dawned 
upon some that children are fiot little men and little wamen^ but 
that they diflFer from their elders physically, intellectually, and 
morally, not only in degree but in kind. 

Very naturally the physical differences first attracted atten- 
tion, but even yet they have attracted nothing like the atten- 
tion which they deserve. And with all our schools, the intel- 
lectual diflFerences have, tmtil quite recently, escaped notice. 
Of course it has been common knowledge that the infant is 
without information, and that the child is more or less rapidly 
acquiring information, but it is not to such mere difiFerences in 
degree that I refer. Does the child use its information in the 
same way as the adult? Does it assimilate its information in 
the same way? Are its intellectual processes the same in kind 
as those of its elders? These questions can not be answered 
offhand. They are questions of fact which can only be deter- 
mined by direct experiments. Such experiments as have been 
made indicate that they must be answered negatively. 

When we come to the moral processes of the child, a phase 
only of course, of the intellectual, I presume it would still be 
rank heresy to doubt that the lie of a child is the same thing 
as the lie of an adult. And yet I must confess to being guilty 
of just that heresy. I can conceive of the lie of the child 
being purely a matter of experiment on its part — incipient 
research work if you please — and just as worthy of praise as 
the work of the trained scientist in his search for unknown 
truths. 

I recognize a certain color as red. I have associated that 
name with that particular color, and wherever it appears it is 
red to me. You always recognize the same color as red. But 
it does not follow that the same color appears in each of our 
eyes. It is not certain that the color sensation which red 
things produce in me is the same color sensation which red 
things produce in you. This is a well recognized philosophical 
distinction. But we can hardly l>e credited with having gener- 
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dly carried this little piece of philosophy far enough to realize 
that the intellectual and moral eyes of the child may see the 
same things differently from our intellectual and moral eyes. 

Inhere is then indeed a strong probability that these little 
ones differ from their elders physically, intellectually and mor- 
ally in kind as well as degree. 

The mere probability is not enough. We must know posi- 
tively its truth or falsity. Nothing simpler. The methods of 
modem science have pointed out the way. Experimental 
research can solve the problems, and it alone can solve them. 
A Child Study laboratory must be established, a laboratory in 
which the child as an entity shall be studied. 

The formal work which has thus far been done in child study 
has related principally to its psychological developfflCttt^ 
Experiments have been made, for instance, to determine the 
child's ability to distinguish colors. That is to say, for 
example, to how many shades of red the child will apply the 
same name. This is a work which must not be confounded 
with detection of color blindness. It is rather color analysis. 
Tests have been instituted to ascertain child preferences for 
colors. These preferences vary with nationalities, as well as 
with the ages of the children. They vary also with the accu- 
mulated experience of the child, and indicate that its innate love 
of a particular color, if such a thing exist at all, is modified by 
its more numerous color associations. 

By similar means all the senses are traced in their develop- 
ment. The mental processes of children are exceedingly diffi- 
cult to fathom and yet upon an accurate knowledge of them 
must be based all rational, non-empirical methods of instruc- 
tion. These mental processes are to be reached from their 
questions, their sayings, and their play. The American Asso- 
ciation for Child Study and the several State Societies are 
endeavoring to collect definite observations made upon chil- 
dren, truthful anecdotes of them, with the beHef that from the 
mass of material, true and helpful generalizations may be 
made. 
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That best of papers for the child — The Youth's Companion — 
usually has in each issue some bright sayings by children. 
These are published because they are pleasing, amusing if 3-ou 
will, to children of a larger growth. But certainly this iS but 
a trifling use to make of them. These bright sayings of chil- 
dren, are emlxxiiments of truths, keys to their obscure intellec- 
tual processes, and assistances to those who choose to seek out 
those prcx:esses. 

In nothing, perhaps, is the child nature so fully shown as in 
games. Do not attempt to teach the child hoiv to play. It 
knows l)etter than you how to secure to itself the greatest amount 
of enjoN'ment from its surroundings. Rather be modest and 
wise, and study the child at its play, and if 3'ou are observant, 
you may possibly detect some of the principles of its enjoy- 
ment, and then by the aid of your greater knowledge, wnder 
experience, and more highly developed inventive genius, you 
may possibly suggest to it new lines of action in harmony with 
its mental processes. But to assume that because it would 
please you better to use its ])la3'things in a certain way, tliat 
therefore it would please the child better, is an egregious 
blunder, and its result usually disappointing. When I was a 
child, "last tag" was a great enjoyment and in itself suffi- 
cient. There was no protection from its infliction, but the 
mysterious and onmijwtent * * fen. ' ' The other day I was con- 
fronted by my little girl, who looked me squarely in the face, 
and shouted " face-tag," and covering her face with her hands, 
ran away with a hearty peal of laughter. I found later that 
she had the privilege of looking at me through her fingers, and 
slill retain the advantage she had gained because her fingers 
were crossed in a peculiar manner. The game of * * tag * * had 
evidently undergone an evolution in the few short years since 
I had pla^'ed it. I attempted to hasten its evolution still fur- 
ther by a little invention. Referring to the little plaits of hair 
down her back, I endeavored to secure an unfair advantage by 
calling after her " pig- tail tag." But as she had no opportunity 
of replying in kind, owing to the absence of pig-tails from my 
head, she at once rejected the innovation. lam fain to believe 
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that the game of * * tag ' ' will not evolve along the line of ' ' pig- 
tail tag. * ' Possibly it would have been accepted if advanced 
by one of her girl playmates. 

It is a matter of common note that the handsome Christmas 
doll is soon laid aside for the rag baby which did duty during 
the preceding months. Among several reasons which appear 
probable for this action, doubtless the most effective one is the 
indefinite character of the rag baby. The finely dressed doll is a 
definite entity to the child. She is Priscilla, and Priscilla only , to 
the child. There is no room for the imagination. She is in 
her ball room costume, and can only do duty for ball room pur- 
poses. The rag babj' on the other hand, has a shape so shape- 
less that it can not hold a definite character permanently. The 
child's imagination sees it now a fine lady in magnificent street 
costume; next the cook preparing food for the other dolls; next 
a bab}'^; next a playmate, and so on indefinitely. Its very 
indefiniteness permits the child imagination to clothe it with 
many characters. It therefore serves many purposes, and 
lasts the child well thf-ough its many changes of plans and 
ideas. 

I saw this same thing well illustrated yesterday. A sturdy 
Uttle miss of ti^'o summers surrounded by many beautiful toys, 
among which I noticed a gaudily painted bank, with complex 
machinery operating a number of figures, also many animals, 
and balls, had as her favorite toys several large spools. These 
spools consisted of two circular discs about eight inches in 
diameter, united by a two inch spindle, some nine or ten inches 
long. They were of pine wood, smooth, but without any dec- 
oration. Sometimes a spool would be a locomotive, again a 
wagon or buggy; at other times she would stand it on end and 
attempt to use it as a stool, an attempt, by the way, which 
invariably failed, incoordination being a prominent quality of 
her muscular action. It seems clear that these spools were 
principally pleasing to her from the wide variety of characters 
with which they could be endowed. 

In Mark Twain's "Tom Saw^'^er" are depicted some boy 
traits which are essentially true to nature, particularly their 
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love of certain games, and the articles which they held most 
dear. The fish-hook without a point, the knife-blade long sep- 
arated from the handle, and the chunks of red keel, particu- 
larly brought back to me boyhood scenes. Is it not about time 
we stopped making useless toys for children? Would it not be 
better to study them a httle first, and then cater a little to 
what we find to be their real, their natural wants and wishes. 

When it comes to the moral training of children, we are 
bound to run into great difficulties. Let it be assumed at the 
outset that the indi\ndual ought to be endowed with the high- 
est possible morality of the broadest possible gauge. The mat- 
^ ter then simplifies itself into one of methods. The methods at 

present in vogue have been assumed a priori to be correct, and 
for that reason are in all probabiUty incorrect. We have no 
moral right to adopt an}' method of training for a child until 
after study of the child, we have foimd out its needs, its nat- 
ural methods of moral growth. This, however, has certainly 
not been done, and many a child has been punished to its last- 
ing injur}' for committing acts, wrong enough from the adult 
standpoint, but perfectl}' innocent from its own. 

I do not intend to subject you to a discourse on the moral 
training of children , as I am a strong believer in the doctrine of 
" ne siitor ultra aepidam,'' and believe that the phj^sician who 
leaves his own field to cultivate that of the minister, makes as 
great a fool of himself as does the minister when he treads on 
medical ground, and ignorantly advises the use of nostnuns. 
But the moral nature of the indi\4dual is so man}'' sided that 
many phases of it come legitimately within the scope of the 
physician's work, legitimately because the}- bear upon the phys- 
ical welfare of the child. A single illustration in point may 
be sufficient. A few days ago a four-year-old was brought to 
me for a trifling ailment. The physical difficulty was a matter 
of no importance, but there was a moral blot upon the child 
which was quite capable of influencing her whole life disas- 
trously. She was the only child of wealthy parents, both of 
highly ner\'ous organization. Their affection for the child had 
taken the shape of acceding to all her demands, preventing her 
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being crossed in any of her whims, and loading her with mis- 
taken kindness. The result was a child thoroughly wilful, 
absolutely without any self-control — a creature of emotion only, 
and liable to run riot at any time. We say that if a child re- 
ceives too little fat to meet the demands of its physical organi- 
zation for fat foods, that it is ** fat-starved,'* no matter how 
much other food it may receive, and similarly with this child 
we may say that she was suffering from a form of moral star- 
vation. She was receiving an abundance of emotion food, but 
^o food of self-control, obedience, thoughtfulness for others. 
Her passions were badly balanced, and those passions predom- 
inated which, when carried to excess, must interfere with the 
normal development of the high intellectual qualities, reason 
and judgment. The reason assailed, insanity must sooner or 
later result, either in her, or her immediate posterity if a simi- 
lar vicious environment should be . maintained. In this way 
then the moral blot came properly within the purview of the 
physician. 

Francis Galton in his ** Hereditary Genius *' takes the stand 
that the intellectuality of the individual is a matter of heredity, 
Uttle, if at all, influenced by environment. And his kins- 
man Darwin specifically approves of Galton' s views. It would 
be presumptuous to' differ with these great men, on a matter of 
opinion. But truth is not a matter of opinion, and there is no 
authority for it but itself. From a purely philosophic stand- 
point we must conclude that intellectuaUty like everything 
else, is influenced by environment because ultimate analysis 
shows that heredity is but accumulated environment. It is 
the form in which the environmental influences of ancestors 
are impossible upon the individual. If intellectuaUty is not 
influenced by en\dronment then the work of the pedagogue be- 
comes the most routine drudger>' imaginable, hardly even rises 
to the dignity of a trade, certainly not to that of a profession. 
Such a view is entirely out of harmony with modem views of 
pedagogy' , based upon ntunerous accurate obser\^ations. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes has pithily said that '* the training 
of a child should commence two hundred years before it is 
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bom/* This neat little paradox does double duty. It em- 
phasizes the influence of heredity and indicates that, for 
practical purposes at least, there is a. period of time beyond 
which the influence of heredity is nil. If we can not com- 
mence the training of our own children two hundred years ago, 
we can and are commencing the training of our descendants 
two hundred years hence, and it would be well for us to culti- 
vate enough race feeling to take this duty seriously. So far as 
existing indi\nduals are concerned, the matter of heredity 
is a fixed fact. The opportunity for hereditarily influencing is 
past. If we are to assist in their development at all, we must 
do it by way of environment. 

The child is father to the man. What sort of a man shall 
we make of him? By all odds the best which his heredity 
will permit. It is the high function of the children's physi- 
cian to make of a given child the strongest possible adult, not 
merely to soothe his little aches and pains, or to guide him 
safely through measles. It is the equally high function of the 
teacher to lead the mind of the child along the channels which 
will most benefit him. To develop his latent powers, and 
stimulate his sluggish ones, to teach him to think, and not 
leave him mentally lopsided. It is not enough to fill him with 
a few useless rules of grammar and almost equally useless facts 
of geography. Indeed it is questionable whether we have the 
moral right to debase the mind of the child in this way. It is 
the duty and high pri\dlege of his moral instructors to lay the 
foundation for a healthy moral growth. If it be bad peda- 
gog>' to simply fill the mind wdth more or less useless facts, it 
is worse morality to let the childish mind run riot in question- 
able stories from the Bible, to let him acquire the idea that 
these mere words are the essential things. To teach him 
dogma, or great truths of a high philosophic nature, is to pour 
water on a duck*s back. 

The mind is benefitted only by that which it fully under- 
stands and assimilates. To introduce the child to the deepest 
philosophy that mankind has studied, to load it with obscure 
ethical points, at a time when its undeveloped mind is labor- 
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ing with the horrible mysteries of long division is not only 
useless, it is stunting; it is almost criminal. The conception 
of the concrete always precedes the conception of the abstract, 
and the higher and more involved the abstraction, the greater 
must be the number of the concrete examples before the gen- 
eralization will dawn. In the moral field more than an)rwhere 
else must the teaching be objective. If I have acquired aught 
of morality, it was certainly not at Sunday school, but in the 
daily association with a mother in whose daily life moral 
actions were a mere matter of course. 

If I have omitted a word as to the duties of parents, it is 
only because I conceive that they combine the duties of the 
physical, intellectual and moral trainers. It has been my 
good fortune to meet many earnest, thoughtful mothers, who 
have appealed to me to assist them in the physical manage- 
ment of their children, and the problems thus brought to me 
have often ba£Q[ed me, and demonstrated how much of the 
physical nature of children we have yet to learn. 

It is too much to expect parents to be competent physical, 
intellectual, and moral trainers of their children; they must 
turn to experts in these several lines to counsel and assist them. 
But where shall they find them? As to physical trainers, I know 
that real experts do not yet exist. The same is unquestion- 
ably true of the intellectual and moral trainers. The reason 
is simple enough. The child has not yet been studied as an 
entity. We are just beginning to break the ground of this 
study, and the field of work bids fair to be a most productive 
one. And certainly work which has as its object the actual 
improvement of the whole race is noble enough to satisfy the 
ambitions of any one. 

Who shall the workers be? First of all, mothers, who, if 
they will adopt the scientific methods of research can do much 
to fon^'ard the object. In these latter days we are met by a 
movement on the part of women, which seems on the whole, 
illy defined, but which has for its avowed object the emanci- 
pation of the sex. From what the sex is to be emancipated I 
confess for one I am unable to see. But if a woman chooses to 
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enter a profession or engage in business, I can see no possible 
objection to it so far as the individual is concerned. If women. 
can do better, work which is now done by men, they should sup- 
ersede the men. If they can do it no better, there is no need 
for their entering upon it. It should be the duty of the indi- 
vidual woman as it is that of the indi\ndual man, to do that 
which she can do the best. But for the sex as a whole to 
seek to abandon duties which they alone can perform, is a 
deep wrong. It is anarchy. The duty which I am urging^ 
mothers to assume in the study of children is not only some- 
thing which they ought to do well, but which practically 
only they can do. It is no low grade duty, either, as it de- 
mands the highest degree of intelligence and the widest edu- 
cation which can possibly be secured. 

Besides the mothers, the school teachers must enter into 

I 

the work, and the role which they wall play will be one of 
the most important of all. They will not only add to the 
sum of knowledge concerning the child, but they will also be 
enabled to improve their own methods of instruction. It re- 
quires such work as this is to inculcate the true professional 
spirit, and one result must be the elevation of the profession 
to the position which it truly deserves. I have the pleasure of 
being acquainted with several teachers in the public schools of 
Chicago who are active members of the Societies for Chil^ 
Study, and thoroughly in harmony with its object. 

It is a simple matter to teach adults. It requires simply a 
knowledge of facts and their relations. To teach in a primary- 
school, however, is a ver>'^ difiFerent and much more diflScult 
matter. There the matter taught is simple and slight in scope. 
Its possession implies but a minimum of information. The 
pedagogic skill required in imparting it, however, is of the 
highest order, and can only be acquired after the longest train- 
ing and most careful study. The younger the pupiL the greater 
the skill required. It is needless to say that this ob\4ous con- 
dition, long recognized by educators, is constantly overlooked 
in our schools, where usually the raw recruit is put in charge 
of the youngest children. If we- are to hope for the best 
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from our intellectual instruction, and the schools are 
to do their share in the making of the best possible adult of 
a given child, then the most skillful instructors must be 
placed in charge of the youngest children, those who are most 
pliable, upon whom the deepest and most lasting impressions 
are being made. Let us hope for the time when the highest 
pedagogic honors shall be awarded to the instructor of the 
youngest children, and the professor be considered a very fair 
sort of a man in his place. 

When the moral processes of our little folks are investi- 
gated and their natural history elucidated, there can be but 
little doubt that our moral instructors will have to thor- 
oughly overhaul their method if they wish to do their share 
in the making of men. In the meantime, we shall probably 
have to floimder along as best we can. A very valuable con-^ 
tribution to the study of the ethical nature of the child's mind 
appears in a recent number of the Popular Science Monthly 
from the pen of Professor John Dewey. 

Now where does the medical man come in in this work? Let 
me repeat that he does not do his whole duty to the child 
when he cares for it in sickness. His broader duty is to pre- 
vent disease. He must note carefully the hereditary tenden- 
cies with which the child is endowed and strengthen it at the * 
weak points; develop it along the lines which may be expected 
to be deficient; watch carefully its nutrition, modifying it from 
time to time; take careful note of its environment in all its 
phases; watch carefully the influence of its intellecttial and 
moral education upon its physical condition; act generally as 
the director of the conservation and development of the child 
in its entirety, for in this way only may he hope to secure the 
best results from his own standpoint. 

The several classes who manage children, the mothers, the 
teachers and the physicians, should act in the smoothest har- 
mony, and be acquainted with the work of each other, at 
least to such an extent as to enable them to work intelligently 
together. 
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It has been my purpose to depict to you a child as a human 
being indeed, but as a human being so incomplete, so undevel- 
oped in all its phases as hardly to permit comparison with 
the adult at all. To rejoice with you that the difiEerence be- 
tween the infant and adult is so great, greater by far than 
is shown in the life histories of any other animal, because it 
permits in the case of every individual the successful interven- 
tion of proper environmental influences, and g^ves the possi- 
bility at least, of a rapid improvement of the race, and is 
indeed responsible for the great advances which man has made 
over the other animals. I have purposed to urge you to study 
the child as a distinct entity, in order that the natural adi^ant- 
ages of this difference may be increased to the utmost for the 
benefit of the race. 

Those among you who have little ones, let me beg you to 
look upon them as possessed of great possibilities, the attain- 
ment of which by them depends largely upon how you shall 
train them during the years of their greatest impressionabil- 
ity. To the teachers among you let me say that you are 
forming men and women, and great is the responsibility. Of 
the medical students I would ask the closest attention to this 
subject, that they may the more thoroughly prepare them- 
selves for the intricate share of the task which falls to them. 

When our future leaders shall guide us, may those of us 
who are left, be proud and happy in their government. 

W. S. Christopher, M. D. 
Professor of Pediatrics, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 

Chicago. 

Our great trouble to-day is that many of our teachers are 
worshipping systems and forgetting the child. 

** Parents, take your little children by the hand ; go with 
them in to nature as into the house of God. Allow the wee 
one to stroke the good cow's forehead and run alx)ut among the 
fowl and play at the edge of the wood. Make companions for 
your boys and girls of the trees and the banks and the pasture 
land. Help them to a knowledge of all that is sound and strong 
and beautiful. Frokbel. 
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The last poem Eugene Field ever wrote is in the form of an 
introduction to a little book of childish sayings entitled ** Wee 
Wits," gotten out with a view to make money for a charitable 
purpose by the Lake View Women *s Club, Chicago. And so 
for Sweet Charity's sake, on behalf of the little ones he loved, 
the last song of Eugene Field was sung. 

WHAT THE CHH^DREN SAY. 

The things the children say, 

Whether in earnest or in play, 
Whether in an inquiring mood 
Or burdened with solicitude. 

Or be it but in jest what things they say, 

We the parents store away 
Against a time we feel may come 
When wear>^ are our hearts and niunb, 

We hunger for a presence gone for aye. 

Within this heart of mine 
I have set up a shrine. 
And round it I have wreathed remembrances; 

They took my boy; what words surpassing dear 
Fell from his baby hps and rooted here — 
His thousand words of tenderness and cheer- 
Thank God they could not rob my parent heart of these. 



What American schools need is a method of teaching adapted 
to American conditions, and this must be worked out by Amer- 
ican teachers. It cannot be imported and copied. — Dr, E, E, 
White. 



A son wins paradise at his mother's knees. — Koran, 
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TOPICAL S\XLABI FOR GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY. 

The readers of The Child-Study Monthly are invited to 
co-operate with the writer in cx)llecting data along the following 
lines of investigation: 

IV, Thoughts and Feelings abont Old Age, Disease and Death, 

(^Genetic Psychology, ) 

I. As a child y how old were people you thought aged? 
How long did you want to live ? How did you fancy old peo- 
ple felt, thought, etc.? Did you love the companionship of 
any old people, and what traits in elderl}^ people attracted and 
what repelled you ? 

II. As a child, when and how did you make your first 
acquaintance with death, with details, and how it affected 
you ? WTiat were your earliest ideas about corpses, funerals, 
hearses, coffins, shrouds, mourning, the grave and what took 
place in it? Did 3-ou think of worms, bones, etc., or conceive 
the body as feeling cold, damp, dark, or shut in and smothered 
down ? Did you have spells of dwelling on such things, and 
did you develop any mental imagery of the soul in or leaving 
the body, or what it was, or where, or its state? Was it 
gaseous, luminous, easily blown away, bluish, heart-shaped, 
resident in the head or breast, or what? 

III. What disease did you fear most for yourself or others? 
How did you think they acted? What accidents or other 
death-bringing agents did you develop most imagery about? 
Did you fancy yourself either dead or dying? and, if so, tell all 
about it. 

IV. When in your teens, or later, did you ever have spells 
of dwelling on death, coquetting with flitting suicide thoughts 
or day-dreaming, how others would feel or act if you were 
found dead ; and, if so, were these feelings or fancies asso- 
ciated with anger, love or religion, or any other experience, 
and how ? At what period of life have you thought most of 
these things? Under what circumstances have you ever 
thought suicide might be justifiable? How, when, and in 
what condition would you prefer to die ? Have you ever been 
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suddenly very near death and what were your feelings at the 
time and. afterwards? What backgproimd feelings when a 
sense of the miserable shortness of Hfe comes over you? 

V. What used to be and what are your deeper and most 
instinctive feehngs, thoughts and questionings about a future 
life for yourself or others, and what changes these sentiments 
have undergone? Are these things fixed beliefs or fluctuating 
withmoods? and if the latter, describeyour different sets of psychic 
states. How long after death do your thoughts rtm, and what 
used to be your thoughts about heaven, souls, angehc occupa- 
tion, association with friends, etc.? Do you have two sets of 
feelings — one hopes, taught beUefs, and another to fall back on 
if the former should be more or less mistaken? and if so, 
describe them. What is your feeling about the friends you 
have lost? 

VI. Will you ask old people of your acquaintance to either 
write themselves or tell you whether they dread death, if so, 
why ? What they expect hereafter ; if they dwell much upon 
it, etc.? Ask them if they would rather live their Hfe over 
again if it were to be the same than »to go on to death, and 
what changes, if any, would make a difference with their 
answer. Ask what period of life they consider most worth 
li\dng, and why. Also what they dwell on most in the past. 
Ask about their sleep habits, and what they dream of, or what 
reveries they prefer to dwell in. Ask especially at what 
period of life they thought most of death. How they first 
realized they were growing old, and how each increasing sign 
of it made them feel, and especially ask them to state how the 
climacteric period affected them. Have they made wills, had 
life insured, directed about their funerals, and otherwise pro- 
vided for the disposition of their body or effects ; and, if not, 
why not? Get any points bearing on what might be called 
the psychic phenomena of increasing senescence. Have they 
ever longed for death, or felt Hfe a disappointment or failure 
hardly worth H\Ting ? 

VII. State any text, hymns, phrases, proverbs, sermons, 
or Hterature, whether prose or poetry, or any expression or 
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conversation that have modified your feelings about thi 
things. WTiat is the best literature on old age you know? 
State also how loss of nearest friends or sudden death or pro- 
longed suffering has affected your feelings. WTiat, if any, 
real sources of consolation have you found ? 

VIII. State anything you know of the experience, past or 
present, of your confidential friends in these matters. 

IX. Always state age of ever>' experience, also sex and 
nationality. Describe briefly health, temperament, complex- 
ion, size, signs of age, as baldness, decrepitude of any sort in 
walking, vision, hearing, memory', whether good looking 
or deformed, etc. Also whether married happily, how long, 
how many children, their health and success, what circum- 
stances, friends, etc. 

G. Stanley Haix. 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass, 

THE SWEETEST CHORD. 

■ There is music ver>' classical 
And those who seem to like it well, 
But the music suits me best, 
Wlien I'm tired gives me rest. 
Is to hear a little child 
Gurgle out in laughter wild, 
And just laugh and laugh its best. 
Urbana, III. — Tom M. Morgan. 



Pupils should not l)e iletaiued after the regular sch(x>l hours for any 
cause whatsoever. Detention only irritates them. Idleness can not be 
cured by any such cheap device. The only real cure for poor lessons is 
industr}-, and the only way to j^et an idle pupil to study is to interest 
hini. — Patrick's *' Pedagogical Pebbles.'" 



The dependence of health and vigor of mind upon health and \'igor of 
body is now the fun<lamental ]jroposition in cver^' rational scheme of ed- 
ucation. — Charles I-lliol Xorton. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE IMAGINATION. 

The highest end of the highest education is not anything 
that can be directly taught, but it is the consummation of all 
studies. It is the final result of intellectual culture in the 
development of the breadth, serenity and soHdity of mind, and 
in the attainment of that complete self-possession which finds 
expression in character. To secure this end, one means, 
above all, is requisite, which has, strangely enough, been 
greatly neglected in our schemes of education — namely, the 
culture of the faculty of imagination. For it is by means of 
this faculty, acting in conjunction with and under the control 
of reason, that the true nature and relative importance of the 
objects of study are to be discovered, and the attainment of 
knowledge for practical use brought into connection with the pur- 
suit of truth as the intellectual basis of conduct. The largest 
acquisitions of knowledge remain barren unless quickened by 
the imagination into vital elements of moral discipHne and 
growth. The acti\'ity is needed not more for the interpretation 
of history than for the appreciation of the significance of poetic 
Hterature and the other fine arts, whose chief interest consists 
not in their work as independent products, but as expressions 
of the inner Ufe and highest powers of man ; it is needed not 
more for the recognition of the nature and the discovery of the 
social problems than for the ordering of the multifarious facts 
of the exact sciences so as to discriminate the principles or laws 
of which each fact is an illustration. Mathematics, physical 
and natural science, philology in its widest acceptance, all mere 
knowledge, in fine, affords the material for the ultimate work 
of the imagination, and it is therefore the culture of the imag- 
ination which, if the advance courses of study in the university 
are to be properly ordered, demands attention beyond that which 
in the oldest and most famous institutions of learning has hitherto 
been accorded to it. The neglect with which the studies 
directly contributing to this culture have been treated is easy 
to be accounted for historically, and the conditions of our 
actual civiUzation are hardly more favorable for them than 
those of the past have been. It is true, indeed, that their need 
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has become more obvious with the splendid rapidity of the 
progpress of mere knowledge characteristic of our own times. 
Progress in knowledge does not necessarily involve a corres- 
ponding contemporaneous progress in intelligence, wisdom and 
\'irtue ; on the contrary, its common, immediate and direct 
effect is to strengthen the forces of materialism and the chief 
efforts of our higher institutions of learning should therefore 
be directed to pro\nde such education as may ser\''e more or 
less to counteract this prevailing tendency. And this education 
is to be found, and found only, in the intelligent and compre- 
hensive study of those arts in which men have sought to 
express themselves — their thoughts, feehngs and emotions — ^in 
forms of beauty. For it is in these arts, properly called the 
humanities, which set the standard of human attainment, and 
it is the study of them that affords the best culture of the 
imagination. This study should be regarded as the proper 
accompaniment and crown of all other studies. All others are 
enlightened and elevated by it. The studies that nourish the 
soul, that afford permanent sources of delight and recreation, 
tliat maintain ideals of conduct, and develop those sympathies 
upon which the progress and welfare of society depend, are the 
studies which quicken and nourish the imagination, and are 
vi\nfied and moralized by it. Charles Eliot Norton. 

In ^' Four American Universities y 



Educate a boy and what do you get? An intelligent man. Educate a 
girl and what do you get? An intelligent family. — Report of the French 
Commission on Education, 



The child begins to acquire his school habits tlie first day he goes to 
school. From the hour he enters the school-room he is trained by teacher 
and pupils. In a \Qry large measure their habits become his habits. At 
any age we are influenced by our associates, but the cliild of six years is 
so impressible, so imitative, so unsuspecting, so believing that he is little 
more than putty in the hands of others, — Patrick's ''Pedagogical Peb- 
bles r 
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NATURE STUDY. 

If your children have a little garden spot of their own, or if 
they have but a sand-box in which they play at gardening, or 
if they have a few plants in the nursery window, they are 
learning the great wonders of seeding and harvesting, and, at 
the same time, nature*s method of nurtuce, which transforms 
a brown seed into a radiantly glowing blossom, 

The father who takes his troop of little ones out upon a 
spring budding hillside, for no loftier purpose than to make 
them each a willow whistle, is still revealing to them the rudi- 
ments of a study which, when they shall have come to college, 
will bear a long name adapted from some foreign language. 

To be a worthy guide to Uttle children, or better, to be a 
worthy companion to them in these early experiences wHth 
nature, it is necessary to possess that sympathetic feeling for 
all things round about which marks the true scientist. No 
belated knowledge of the facts and details of a world of things 
will ever take the place of this feeUng. Having once exper- 
ienced this '* natural piety," the facts of all things down to the 
last atom can be gained by the same process by which it has 
been learned by the great writers of scientific literature. It 
was this essential insight into the higher laws of the universe, 
repeated in the most infinitesimal objects of the same, which 
led an Agassiz to trace out the wondrous laws of Ufe, and 
record its annals so voluminously. 

How much of the facts of science to present to little children 
is a question to be left to the judgment of each parent 01 
teacher, and guided by the questioning of the child. The word 
science means knowing or understanding. The rule might be 
to give the child as much information as is necessary for him 
to understand his own little world of self and surroimdings. 
Every teacher should be a naturahst. She should know tiie 
facts and contingencies of nature, and also be quick and ready 
to catch every thought back of everything. Disjointed facts 
are not science, even as Webster's dictionary is not literature. 
Information must be fused into the lives of little children, else 
it will not stand as the truth of nature. Facts must be admin- 
istered with feeling and animation, and placed in their relative 
connection, before they will appeal to a natural child and abide 
in his Heart. Amalik Hofer. 

In ** The Kindergarten Magazine,** 
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FOOD OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 

The infant is fully sustained by milk. It contains all the 
elements requisite for the development of every part of the 
body. After babyhood physical development calls for a more 
varied diet. Yet milk shotild constitute one of the staple 
articles until the child is well grown. 

In eggs we have a concentrated digestible food when not 
cooked too much. A child eating well of milk and eggs, will 
not require a large amount of meat. If you have a delicate 
child and you wish to see it gain strength and health, do not 
try to bring about this condition by encouraging it to eat 
meat. Give it eggs and milk and meat in moderation, with 
light vegetables, plenty of air and baths, and you will soon see 
improvement that will please you. 

When children get old enough to eat hearty food, be sure 
they learn to eat the fat as well as the lean meat. The fat is 
needed for the development of nerve force and to keep up the 
animal heat. As a rule a child imder seven years of age should 
eat meat only once a day. After eight years of age, they may 
eat it moderately twice a day, morning and noon. 

A light supper of bread and milk is the thing to give a child 
under ten years of age. Don't give children under twelve 
years of age any pastry ; they don't need it ; neitlier do they 
need any tea or coffee before they get to be fifteen years old. 
Do not put a child to bed too quickly after eating. It is better 
for it to go to bed without any supper at all than to eat and 
go directly to bed. There is no harm in letting a child eat 
all it wants of proper food, provided it eats slowly and thor- 
oughly chews its food. When a child is attending school it 
should be fed liberally. At this time there is rapid growth 
and a great tax on body and mind. Intervals between eating 
should not be long. A light lunch between meals is often 
needed. Active, nervous children, who put their whole soul 
into play, just before meals, lose their appetite from physical 
exhaustion. See to it that such children rest one-half hour 
before each meal. — Healthy Home, 
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DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH. 



EMOTIONS OF DEAF AND HEARING CHILDREN 

COMPARED. 

Miss Bowles, a student of Psychology at Wellesley College, 
has recently reported some interesting data concerning '* Emo- 
tions of Deaf and Hearing Children Compared. ' * The deaf 
children are pupils of the Iowa School for the Deaf, and 
ranged from 11 to 23 years. The hearing children with whom 
they were compared were aged from 9 to 14 years. Only eleven 
of the deaf were imder 14 years. Two hundred deaf children 
and the same number of hearing children were examined. 

The questions sent out were as follows : 

I. FEAR. 

(fl) What do you fear most? {b) Why? (c) Have you 
always been afraid of these things? 

II. IX)VE. 

(z?) Do you love any person or persons very much? Why? 
(3) Do you love animals? Why? What things do you most 
love? 

III. HATE. 

(fl) Do you hate any person? Why? (^) Do you hate 
anything ? Why ? 

IV. MORAX SENSE. 

Name three things which are wrong to do. 
Name three things which are right to do. 

V. 

What are you going to be when you grow up? 

As to results of this study, it is found that the larger number 
of fears of the deaf mutes are concerned wdth imaginary 
objects — due perhaps to the isolation to which a mute is neces- 
sarily subjected. 
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The most interesting item of the study is with reference to 
the moral consciousness of these two sets of children, — ^their 
ethical creed. 



THINGS WRONG TO DO. 5°' ° ?^*' ^""" Children wbo 

aren wno nftme. 



ISO. of Deaf Chil- nhtidren t***^ 

name. 



I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 



Disobey, . . . 5 12 

Drink, . . . i 9 

Fight, ... 5 7 

Kill, . . .10 6 

Irie, . . . 27 16 

Retaliate, . . .2 2 

Steal, . . .21 12 

Swear, . . .19 19 



Be lazy, ... 11 

WRONG ACTS NAMED ONI.Y BY DEAF CHILDREN. 

To break the Sabbath, . Named by 11 

To be cruel, . . . ** '* 3 

To covet, . . . ** V I 

To dance round dances, . . *« «« 2 

Subjoined are two papers of Miss Bowles' interesting collec- 
tion, substantially as reprinted from the Pedagogical Seminary, 
and as written by the children themselves. One is a paper 
submitted by a deaf-mute, the other by a hearing child. Both 
are about the same age. 

Naine, Lloyd IV. Age, ij years y 6 months, 

I. Fear, (a) I fear to hear a cannon, {b) It scares me 
when it goes ofiF. (r) I have always been afraid of it. 

II. Love. (^) I am especially fond of my sisters and 
brothers and parents. I like them because they are my broth- 
ers and sisters, {b) I am fond of horses, dogs and cats, (r) 
I am fond of drawing and hearing music. 

III. Hate, (a) No. {b) Yes, to see boys fight. 

IV. Moral Sense, {a) Smoke, swear, and chew tobacco. 
{b) Not to fight or chew or smoke. 

V. I am going to be an engineer. Because I like to 
see machiner>' work and what the power of steam is. 
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Name , May tha J , T. {^congenital deaf -mute. ^ Age i^ years, 

I. Fear, (a) Fire ; some animals, (b) Because the fire 
will bum me and the animals could kill me. 

II. Love, {a) Yes, I love some persons very much. They 
have been very kind to me. (^) I love horses, dogs, sheep, 
lambs, hens and chickens. Because they are strong, pretty, and 
cute, (r) I love a pretty home, flowers, trees, birds, green 
grass, and nice walks. Because they make me happy. 

III. Hate, (a) Yes. I do not like to see persons cross,, 
quarrel, ugly face at me (make an ugly face). (^). I hate 
ugly things. Because I Hke beautiful things. 

IV. Moral Sense, (a) To lie, to sneak, and be lazy, {b) 
study, to help people, and love God and people. 

V. I am going to be married. Because I will have a beau- 
tiful home. 



CHILD STUDY IN THE CANTON SCHOOLS. 
A Study of Six Year Old Children, 

At the beginning of school this fall an attempt was made by the- 
primary teachers of Canton to learn more definitely than heretofore in 
regard to the physical characteristics and the mind content of those 
children entering school for the first time. The results of this investiga- 
tion were made a matter of record. 

It will not in the space of this article be possible to make extended 
mention of all the points touched upon in these inquiries, as about fifty 
items of information were secured in regard to each pupil, forty of these 
during the first few days of school, the remainder, [those] requiring time 
and a more careful study of the child's characteristics, during the first 
two months. 

The number entering school for the first time was about 150, and of 
these by far the greater number were of course six years of age. The 
general statistics are therefore for only those who were six. If any of 
seven or eight years -are referred to they are specially mentioned. The 
teachers who secured the information are successful teachers who have 
for a greater or less number of years had to do with young children just 
entering school from home, and may be considered fairly capable of 
securing from children that information which they deem desirable. 

As the following table will show, there is a slight difference between 
the height and weight of the boys and that of the girls : 
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Maximum. Minimum, 
HEIGHT. ft. -in. ft. -in. ft-in. 

Boys 4-1 3-3 3-^7 

<^iris 4-0.25 3-3 3-7.4 

WEIGHT. lbs. lbs. lbs. 

Boys 52 35.5 42.99 

Girls 51 32.25 39.92 

The belief held by some that, other things being equal, the child that 
is best developed physically will be also l>est mentally, is neither prvn-en 
nor disproven here, as the child of minimum size and weight compaies 
favorably in the matter of mind content with the child having the maxi- 
mum of these qualities, the present knowledge depending apparently 
altogether on the home environment. 

Three boys and the same number of girls did not know the color of 
grass, though one of the boys could match tlie color, showing that it was the 
name of the color that he did not know. Eight boys and eleven girls did 
not know the color of the sky. One boy and one girl did not know the 
color of snow. Tw^o boys knew only the number two, that is, could count 
only two and could not tell three objects. Four of the girls knew the 
number three, and six boys and two girls the number four. The rest 
knew five or more. Of the boys twenty-nine per cent, and of the girls 
tliirty-one per cent, knew all of the four cardinal points and twenty-nine 
per cent, of the boys and fifty-two per cent, of the girls knew none. Of 
the remainder some knew one direction and others another, more know- 
ing north than any other direction. Twenty-four per cent, of the boys 
and twenty per cent, of the girls did not know their right hand. 

In the case of seven of the boys and nine of the girls it is impossible 
to learn that they have any conception of '*What is right.'* Of those 
who had, some of the replies were as follows: Boys, **To go for the 
cow,** *' To take a nap in the afternoon," '*Not liitting,'* **Not to say 
bad words." " Not to make holes all over the yard," ** Not to steal," "Not 
to make a noise," '* Leave things alone." Girls, "Wash and wipe 
dishes,'* " Not to fight," " Not to swear," '* To get my work done,** ** Not 
to tell stories," "Not to steal," " I-^eave things alone." One girl had 
somewhat the same idea that a great many grorv\'n up people have, ** Do 
what everj'body says. " Two boys and a girl who attend a school which is 
situated next to the railroad track made reply, * 'Keep off the railroad track. * • 

The replies to the question, " For what does the child come to school," 
were nearly all of the same character, "To learn," "To learn to read," 
etc. A ver}' few replied, " Because mamma makes me," and some ** Be- 
cause I like to." 

While it is difficult to classify the conclusions arrived at by the teachers 
during the two months study in regard to the characteristics of the pupils, 
these will prove of benefit in their treatment of each individual child 
while under their instruction. The points touched upon in these investi- 
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gations treat of the health, hearing, sight, use of language, obedience, 
politeness, imagination, mental ability, disposition, temperament and 
memor\'. W^iil2 in most cases the memory of words and the memory of 
ideas are approximately equally good or equally poor the former is given 
as better on the whole than the latter. This may seem strange and 
deserving of further study. Possibly there may be an error here. 

In the study of the temperament whether excitable or calm, energetic 
or weak, the qualities calm and energetic seem to be most frequently 
coupled, next excitable and weak. 

As to disposition, nearly all axe reported as honest, about the same pro- 
portion kind, and a very much smaller proportion careful, the lack of the 
latter quality appearing especially among the boys. 

Among t!ie reports of those children who are more than six years old is 
one of a boy of eight, 3 feet 6 inches high, weighing 36 pounds. He 
does not know the color of the sky, nor of snow*, nor of sunset. He 
knows the number two and no more. He knows none of the directions 
nor the time of day ; does not know what is right and comes to school to 
be with his brother. His teacher puts him down as honest, kind and 
careless, of an excitable and weak temperament. In this case as in many 
others it will prove an interesting study to watch the development within 
the next two or three years. C. M. Ba&dwki«i«. 

Supt. City Schools^ Canton^ III, 



It seems wrong that when a man does wrong his children 
should be put under an almost irresistible inclination to 
do wrong; it seems hard that when a man drinks spirituous liquors his 
children's children should find themselves urged by a burning thirst, 
which they can scarcely stand, toward indulging in intoxicating drinks; 
it seems hard that diseases should be transmitted, and that because a man 
has \'iolated the laws of health hi& children should be sickly and short- 
lived. These things seem hard so loi^ as we look at them only on one 
side; but what power of restraint this economy has when every man 
feels, ** I stand not for myself alone, but for the whole life in my pos- 
terity to the third and fourth generation." — Henry Ward Beecher. 



The country boy who would rather stay at home and turn the grind-i. 
stone than go out hunting woodchucks may get to be a rich man, but he 
will be a man the world will have to look out for when he grows up. — 
Sofnerville Journal. 
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TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS OF SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN. 

One of the most hopeful developments of modem psychology 
is the attempts to attain exact measurements of the mental pro- 
cesses. This introduction of a more and more exact mode of 
regarding the mental phenomena is bound to have important 
practical effects upon the theor>' and practice of education. 
For no less than three reasons should the teacher imdertake a 
systematic measurement of the faculties of his pupils. 

First, a collection of such comparative measurements is 
greatly needed in order that we may have a statistical basis 
for building up a more exact Psycholog>' of Childhood. Thus, 
for example : If we wish to determine the order in which the 
various faculties unfold and develop, it is almost absolutely 
necessary that we be able to determine the date at which each 
particular faculty begins to acquire strength and manifest itself 
as a factor in the child's mental life. 
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Secx>nd, this exact measurement of mental faculty is of ex- 
ceedingly great importance in carrying out the work of teach- 
ing so as to attain the best results. The success of any school 
or any class depends to a great extent upon the arrangement 
of the pupils of that school or class according to their special 
capacities and respective powers. Every classification of 
pupils presupposes that the teacher has made an estimate of 
the child's abilities. The common method generally pursued, 
is an oral examination or some written paper, which is, how- 
ever, a very meagre criterion by which to judge the child's 
real progress and mental development. These ordinary tests 
of the child's mental capacities are exceedingly crude and unre- 
liable. If such methods were employed in the study of the 
various particular sciences, the conclusions attained would be 
utterly valueless. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance, 
in order that the teacher may classify her pupils according to 
their real abiUty, that we have a more exact measurement of 
faculty. 

Third, by means of these exact mental tests we can find out 
just what is the defect that prevents the otherwise normal 
child from advancing in knowledge as it should. Whenever 
such a defect exists it ought to be known and pro\dded for, yet 
it is certainly evident that many of these defects are deeply 
hidden and cannot be discovered unless we have some method 
of testing the children in various ways. Very frequently a 
child has been considered stupid when the real difficulty was 
obtuse hearing. More than once does a pupil find trouble in 
singing, an exercise which is becoming so prevalent in our 
public schools, when in fact he cannot tell two notes apart 
within an interval of a couple of tones. How exasperated 
some teachers become at the distorted drawings produced by 
some of their pupils, when the real cause of this incapacity is 
an inherent defect in the child's power to estimate distances by 
the eye, which could only be removed by some special practice 
or instruction wth reference to it. 

The prime object of measurement and testing children peri- 
odically, for example, once every two months, is to determine 
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whether their minds and bodies are in proper condition for 
the school work that has been assigned to them, and also to 
discover whether there are any underh-ing defects of sensation 
or intelligence that must be guarded against in the course of 
instruction, and finally to determine whether the child has 
developed at the proper rate. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Apropos to what Dr. Christopher lias to say regarding the 
''*!I?rKiik^*** moral processes of the child, this stor>' of five-year old 

Ethel may be a pointer to some teachers and a good 
many mothers. 

Ethel's mother nad positively forbidden her to play in the creek, and 
to make sure she was obeyerl said: '* Now, if you do go to the creek the 
Lord will see you and tell me. You know he is ever}•^vhe^e and sees you 
all the time." 

One day Ethel came in and her mother had reason to suspect that she 
had been to the creek, so she asked her: "Ethel, were you at the 
creek?'* 

** Nome," responded Kthel confidently. 

*'Now remember what *I told you the other day, the Lord will tell 



me." 



Pretty soon she came back and said: "I just wanted to see if the 
Lord would be mean enough to tell you. I was down at the creek and 
he didn't tell you after all. I didn't think he would be so mean as to go 
and tell on me." 



The psychology of the teacher of to<iay is not made up 
the Teacher from old musty manuscripts that have been found bur- 
ied in ancient copper cylinders; its data are gained from 
observing the child's living, gro^\•ing active mind in all its phases, as it 
presents itself to the teacher from day to day the year through. 

H 

The Habit of Dirt I" the recent number of the Edinburg Hospital Report 

Eating In Dr. John Thomson contributes a very interesting paper 

Children. q^ this curious habit. He gives some account of the 

habit as obser\'ed not only among children, but by travelers in different 
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parts of the world, and by agriculturists among unhealthy young ani- 
mals. Dr. Thomson finds this habit occurs among two classes of chil- 
dren. 

( 1 ) In cases of ill health, low nutrition being a prominent symptom. 

(2) In healthy children, the habit being formed in infancy and dis- 
appearing spontaneously when the children are about three years old. 
In tlie latter case it is to be regarded as something^ analogous to thumb- 
sucking. Among the children of the first group the habit finds a basis in 
the instinctive and unsatisfied craving for earthy salts, such as lime and 
iron. Wall plaster and cinders are favorite delicacies to such a child. 
The habit of dirt eating is verj' common among imbecile and idiotic chil- 
dren, but the children referred to in Dr. Thomson's paper were all free 
from mental disorder. Dirt eating may, however, lead to serious conse- 
quences when the material eaten, such as the earthy soil, contains dele- 
terious matter. This is seen among native Egj-ptians, who, observing the 
remarkable fertilizing property of the Kile mud on the fields, habitually 
eat it, imagining it must be equally nutritious for men, "with the result of 
infecting themselves with parasitic ova, 

fl 

Cramming facts and hearing recitations is not teaching. 
Teach? To teach is to incite the child's mind to activity — i. e., 

activity that would not have taken place without being 
thus evoked. 



Science 



ft 

How glad we are that science studies are being introduced 
Studies. ^"*^ ^ ^"^ schools; even if it is coming slowly, the era is 

near at hand when every child will be brought face to face 
with nature, and the purely mechanical, artificial methods of teaching 
will be abandoned for all time. 

fl 

The New Psychol- ^^ * result of the interest awakened by the ** new " Psy- 
ogy and Educa- chology in Child Study, a new conception of childhood 
tional Methods, has penetrated into the school-room. The theoretical 
child, a block to be cut to pattern, or a receptacle to be crammed, has 
given way to t!ie actual child, a living organism to be developed. Ex- 
perimental psychology points to a normal standard of sensibility and 
nervous energy, to which every healthy, sound child makes a pretty close 
approach; so far these researches justify the system of teaching children 
en masse. At the same time they show the importance of those physical 
activities which it has been the aim of school training to repress. Move- 
ment is life — ^this is the truth which has run from the laboratory to 
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the school-room to break up unnatural rigidity and mechanical lontine. 
Variety in method is a second method confirmed by these investigatioiis. 
For example, as to memory alone, it has been demonstrated that visual 
memory may greatly surpass aiu^ memory, and vice versa, so that what 
one child acquires most readily through sight another must seize by hear- 
ng. Fatigue is a condition also which the laboratory warns us must not be 
ignored. It marks the limit of vital force, and, consequently, of mental 
response, a limit which is readily ascertained for normal children at suc- 
cessive age periods. 

It may be confidently affirmed that the '* new psychology ** promises to 
replace uniformity, which has become the bane of public instruction, by 
the principle of variety in unity. Thus education is brought into accord 
at once with the order of human development and vrith the highest ideal 
of spiritual completeness. — Anna Tolman Smith of the U, S, Bureau oj 
Education, 

Relation of Phy- ^^® statement has been made by Dr. Porter of St. Louis 
tical Growth to that the taller the child, the brighter he was intellectu- 
Mental Ability, ally. My data give no warrant whatever for such a state- 
ment. The curves representing the different classes cross and recross too 
frequently to be of any value whatever, except to give the negative result, 
showing no relation between hieght and general mental ability'. The same 
is true of weight, lung capacity, and time memorj-, but when a compari- 
son is made between general mental ability and the tests on reaction time 
and discrimination time, where quickness of mental action is required, 
there is a very noticeable co-relation between the two. The bright chil- 
dren were quicker in their reaction than the dull ones, showing that we 
judge the intellectual brightness of a child by the quickness with which 
he is able to act. — Dr. J, Allen Gilbert ^ Yale I^ychological Laboratory^ 
in Join nal of Education . . 



AMONG THE BOOKS. 

Thk Growth of tiik Brain. — A Study of the Nervous System in 
Relation to Education, by Henrj- H. Donaldson, Professor of Neurology, 
University of Chicago. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1895. 
Price, I1/25. 

This excellent volume is one of the noteworthy books of the year. It 
supplies a lon^ felt want and is one of the epoch-making books in educa- 
tional history in the estimation of those who are in quest of newer and 
better, because more rational, pedagogical metho<ls. Dr. Donaldson is 
a thorough going scientist; in his most liopeful moods he is not \asionary, 
and his conclusions manifest the profoun(i conviction born of painstaking 
research. The author begins with an interesting chapter on "The 
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Study of Growth," which is followed by the special treatment of Brain 
Growth, Architecture of the Nervous System, Changes due to Growth, 
Physiological Rythm, Fatigue, Old A^, Education of the Nervous Sys- 
tem, and others of equal interest and importance. 

Dr. Donaldson is not merely a neurologist, but also a psychologist, and 
with his keen scientific mind sees plainly the significant application of 
deductions from his wide observation and thorough investigation. His 
treatment is so logicsXLy arranged that there are no gaps in the book re- 
quiring ** Spring-boards of fancy** to keep in touch with his thinking. 
It is pedagogicsul^ arranged, clearly written and not technical. 

The special training that Dr. Donaldson has so fortunately received in 
his investigations for more than a decade lends the book throughout a 
scholarly atmosphere delighjful to thereader-— scholarly in the best sense, 
there being utter absence of any of the confusion into which some of the 
modem writers of so called ** erudite ** books plunge their readers. The 
same sympathetic interest, the same scientific care that characterized the 
author's study of the brain of Laura Bridgeman four or five years ago, is- 
conspicuously manifested in the present volume. 

Every page of the book is interesting and practical, making the volume 
a much needed contribution to educational literature at a time most aus- 
picious and opportune, for there is now a deep-seated spirit of inquiry 
after the best and most secure, i, e., the most cot red foundation princi- 
ples to guide in the reconstruction of educational methods. We can not 
too highly commend Prof. Donaldson *s book. 

pRACncAi, Child Study. Bv Professor A. D. Cromwell of Tobin Col- 
lege, Iowa. Pubhshed by W. M. Welch & Co., Chicago. Cloth, 75; 
leatherette, 50. 

Of this forthcoming book we have just received a number of proof sheets, 
which bespeak a work of real merit. That this work will be welcomed 
by teachers is unquestioned, for it will serve them as a practical guide in 
Child Study investigations. An extended review will appear when the. 
completed work reaches our table. 

Tw'iUGHT Stories. By Elizabeth E. Foulke. Boston: Silver, Burdett. 
&Co. 

In the preface to "Twilight Stories,** Elizabeth E. Foulke says to the 
children who will read them, '* I hope that they may give you pleasant 
thoughts.** They surely will — and good thoughts. Anaas achild thinketh 
in his heart , so is he. The limitations of space, against which the editors of 
the Chii^d-Study Monthly are in a state of chronic rebellion, deprive 
us of the pleasure of giving our readers a taste of their quality. But any 
teacher or second grade pupils who requires supplementary readine for 
her pupils may order this little book in perfect confidence, and without 
troubling to send for a sample copy. 

PLAN OF STUDY ON CHILDREN'S HOPES. 

Prof. Charles H. Thurber, who is director of the Division of Child- 
Study in the Department of Pubhc Instruction for the State of New 
York, has undertaken a line of investigation that will certainly prove of 
real value. We heartily commend the endeavor and gladly give space 
for the publication of the salient points of the excellent plan devised by- 
Professor Thurber with the concurrence and cooperation of New York's, 
able State Superintendent of PubHc Instruction, Dr. Charles R. Skinner. 
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Studies have l)een made of Children's Fears and Superstitions; it 
well to undertake a study of Children's Hopes. If successful, the study 
will show a number of jK»ints of j^eat jx^agogical interest. In this study 
the teacher must exercise jjreat care not to let the child know it is being 
studied. This plan sliouM not Ix- left around the sclKx>l-room; pnreferably 
should not be taken there, so as to make sure that the children do not 
^et hold of it. It is absolutely essential to the succe.ss of this study that 
the children should Ix- perfectly unconscious. 

I'se the usual kind of pa]H.-r for composition work. If different pupils 
have paper of different kinds and sizes let them use it. Have each pupil 
put his or her name on the ixijx'r hande<l in. Tlien let the teacher add 
the age and sex of the pupil, the nationality, and the parents* occupa- 
tion. These facts are very important for tlje finarl result, but only the 
pupiTs ftatnc should be put on oy the pupil. The teacher sh(mld add the 
rest. 

The work to be done is verv- simple. All tlie pupils are to write com- 
positions on the following subjects: 

1. What I want to do the next year, and why. 

2. What 1 want to do when I'm a man (or woman), and why. 
These should not l>e written on the same day, nor necessarliy in the 

same week. Let children of all a^es write, the smallest and the largest. 
The essays should Ix; brought in as part of the regular work in Hng^lish 
or Composition. If possible, make the children think it is fun to write 
these comjK>sitions. They will do better and give us better results, if 
they enjoy the writing. Impress on them the imjxirtance of being se- 
rious and in earnest, and telling wh.it they really do want to do next year 
or when grown up, and not some ridiculous nonsense. 

You yourself, the teacher, write clown as well as you can remember 
what your own plans and hojK'S were when a child, on the same lines as 
the children's essiiys. Such reminiscences from adults furnish \Tey val- 
uable material. 

Forward coniplete<l papers to State Su]x^rintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Albany, N. Y. Their receipt will be pro])erly and gratefully 
acknowledged. We hoixj to have at least 3,000 ]>apers t)efore the end of 
the school year, so that we may work up the results during the summer. 



Vkrtical Penmanship is now universally regarded by educators 
and the general jiublic as the best system of writing for the following 
reasons : 

I. It saves time for l)otli the writer and the reader. 
II. It is not fatiguing to the ImhIv. 
III. It is not injurious to the eyes. 

These are only a few of the reasons. 
There are manv svstems of Yertical Penmanship. The majority of 
teachers look upon ^IERRIIX'S YKRTICAL PENMANSHIP as supe- 
rior to all others because. 

I. It is the most simple in construction. 
II. It is the most graceful and beautiful. 
III. It is clearer, neater, more legible and more easily written than 
any other style or system. 

These are only some of the reasons. Send for our Circular, 
which gives the history of vertical writing. 

Mavnard, Mhrrill & Co., Publishers, 
No. 1$! Wabash Avenue^ Chicago ^ III. 
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A STRONG ENDORSEMENT 

" Every article ii of the highcit orJcr, jnl mwt valujbic lo ill true teathen." 

W. M, BovnN, PiiiiLipi! of S(h«.l. EjgleviUe, M... 

INVALUABLE TO TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES 

" t im muih pleased with the MuNrHLt. 1< lilii a ('lace nm tilled by any "thei journal 
in ihe United Stitei, and ihould be read by ill teachers anil others interested in the develop- 
menluf thildren and educatiunil inletests, It is invjlmble lo leachcri iif ili Erades, beginning 
with Ihe piimaiy." J. E. RAHiiv, County Supt. of Schonb, Wibjih Cvaiity, III. 

DEVOURED THE CONTENTS 

" I devoured the eontenti of every number fiom the first, and thought lO mnch of the 
MoVTHLY that I deiiied la keep a copy fur etch montli, bur, ii 1 (aid. they have been taken 
by teii:hen who were iiniluui lu >ec ihcm." Cuuktv Surr, Htuvir T. WntTE, 

ClTTuIlton, III. 

A UOOD EXAMPLE 

" 1 un CO well pleued with youi Chii.u-Stvuy MoNTflLV that I ihould like to have it 
taken by tiuny of cmr teiclier*. Would it nnc be weil to tend a copy, sav 4if December nutn- 
b«t, which it ipefiiilly good, to eich one of the principalis I enclwe a list." 

J. A. SnwAiT, Supl. of SchooU, Biy Cltl', Mich, 
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At the Door. 

f tboudbt rn^eclt fnDecD 0ecute> 
So fast tbe door, 00 firm tbe locfs; 

JSut, lo! be toDDUnd cornea to lure 
tts^ parent ear witb timorous finocfi. 

as^ beart were stone could ft wftbetand 
Zbc sweetness of m^ babe's plea— 

^at timorous Tinockind and 

"please let me in— it's onli? me." 

f tbrew asibe tbe untinisbeb book, 
Vegarbless ot its tempting cbarms, 

Hub, opening wibe tbe boor, f took 
iiS^ Iau0bin0 barling in mi^ arms. 

TIQlbo knows but in etemiti? 

f , like a truant cbilb, sball wait 
^be glories ot a lite to be, 

JSei^nb tbe l)eavenli? yatber's gate? 

Anb will tbat t^cavcnl^ Vatber becb 

Zbc truant's supplicating cri^, 
Hb at tbe outer boor f pleab, 

" 'Zl6 f , ®b fatber ! onfe t*"! 

— Eugene Field, 

Copyright, 189s, by The Werner Company. 



Some Observations Upon Teaching 

to Write. 

In our School of Application, children during the first year 
learn to write on the blackboard and are not g^ven pencil and 
paper as is customary in most schools. We have noticed some 
striking differences in children in the first writing exercises. 
The ruled lines upon the blackboard are two inches apart. 
Some pupils find no diflSculty in keeping the height of the small 
non-loop letters and words of their first wTiting exercises between 
these ruled lines. Others are unable to do this, but by making 
the letters and words, as for instance, vian, men, moan, ice^ 
etc. , five or six inches in height, write with considerable free- 
dom for beginners. From the start in writing on the black- 
board, we encourage a considerable use of the left hand in 
alternation with the right hand. This seems to aid the child 
markedly in coordinating control. From our observations thus 
far we are strongly of the opinion that through this employ- 
ment of the left hand the pupil sooner gains a command over the 
right hand in writing — in other words, the use of the left hand 
for a third or even a quarter of the time in writing gives more 
quickly control over the right hand. 

In beginning with large writing on the blackboard, we seek 
to obscr\'e the principle that the centres which control the large 
muscles develop first and that control over the larger muscles is 
the best foundation for obtaining complete control over the 
smaller muscles. 

Blackboard writing requires the use of the whole arm and 
involves that coordination of muscles controlled by the centres 
which naturally interrelate themselves first. It is not diflScult 
for the child to gain some comparative rapidity and freedom in 
blackboard writing by the end of the first year. Those pupils 
who in their first efforts make the small non-loop letters five or 
six inches high, gradual!}' acquire the power to make them less 
high and at the end of the year are able to write with freedom 
between lines ruled on the blackboard two inches apart. 
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In all this, the one thing aimed at above all others \s freedom 
of movement. In the second year the child is put to writing 
at the desk. Because of the great change from blackboard to 
desk, extreme care has to be exercised, otherwise very httle 
direct benefit is secured so far as freedom of movement is con- 
cerned from his first year's apprenticeship at the * blackboard. 
We do not put pen and ink into his hands for his first writing 
at the desk, but a large and soft pencil. His writing in the 
first desk practice is as large as he cares to make it. He may 
make his letters two inches high, if with that height he can best 
move his hand with full freedom. By degrees we lead him to 
make his letters less high, never, however, curtailing his free- 
dom of hand and arm movement. If those pupils who made 
their first letters on the blackboard five or six inches high are 
able by the end of the second year to write with pencil at the 
desk small non-loop letters half an inch high, we feel that we 
have achieved excellent results. The one ideal held before 
pupils is freedom of movement. We take great care that the 
ideal shall not be nicety of form. In this particular we reverse 
the practice so common in teaching children to write. Nicety 
of form is insisted upon far too generally throughout the 
schools of this country, and the result is slow writing and a 
constrained and fatiguing use of the fingers, forcing the centres 
which control the fine movements of the fingers and their deli- 
cate coordination long before the time of their proper develop- 
ment. Accordingly the child finds it necessary to draw his 
writing, and when some degree of rapidity is required in the 
upper grammar grades, not of course in his set writing exer- 
cises but in the demands where he is in a measure free, his 
writing degenerates, and the pupil comes to have two kinds of 
handwriting — the slow, careful, drawing hand, and the scrib- 
bling, rapid hand. All this is a product which inevitably 
comes from wrong conceptions as to how the child should learn 
to write and from a demand on the part of school authorities 
for nicety of form in the early grades — ^a forced and harmful 
product. Learning to write is, when we consider schools gen- 
erally, a fearful and tr>'ing ordeal for the child. It can be 
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Teaching CkUdn-n to Write. 

time better results I 



made much easier for him, and at the s. 
be secm-ed. 

I spoke of the use of the left hand in aheruation with the J 
right by pupils duriug the first year of writing ou the blat^- 1 
board. Ue have used to some extent the left hand while 1 
writing at tlie desk in the second year, but we are unable as yet 
to say just what the positive effects will be. 

The desks used were specially made for our school. Each 




has a slope of fifteen degrees and the top sUdes so as to gi\ie a 
minus distance of three and a half inches. The accompanying 
cut shows the desk used. The narrow flying lid swings over 
upon the edge of the sliding top when this is drawn down, in 
order to make the level part of the desk wider. When the 
pupil wishes to rise from his desk, the flj'iug lid is folded bade 
and the sliding top pushed up. This gives a plus distance of 
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an inch and a half, i. e., the distance between the front edge of 
the seat and the back edge of the desk. With these desks, 
which are adjustable as to height, pupils are able to take an 
easy and natural posture, sitting squarely, with both forearms 
equally on the desk. The vertical or upright handwriting is 
used, and it is only with desks with fifteen degrees of slope and 
a sliding top to secure a minus distance that the hygienic prin- 
ciples upon which this handwriting is based can be fully 
observed. 

It may prove of interest here to note that those pupils who 
have used only this desk, sit and wrife with ease, in good posi- 
tions, while those who have come to us from other schools sit 
awkwardly and in distorted positions while writing, because of 
the bad habits of posture already formed. One year at school 
with unhygienic desks is sufficient to establish habits of 
posture, especially on the part of girls, extremely difficult and 
tedious to overcome. 

Writing, then, we have found, can be made easier for the 

pupil, and better and more abiding results can be secured by 

observing closely the principles which our modem child-study 

has revealed Edward. R. Shaw, 

Dea7i of the School of Pedagogy, New York University, 



Education is a "better safeguard of liberty than a standing 
army. — E, Everett, 

It's a great pity to see so many people without any children 
to educate them. — Dorothea Lurnmis, 

What does education often do ? It makes a clear cut ditch 
out of a meandering brook. — H, D. Thoreau, 

*' Which do you love most, your papa or your mamma ? " 

Little Charlie — **I love papa most." 

Charlie's Mother — **Why, Charlie ! I thought you loved me 
most. ' ' 

Charlie — " Can't help it, mamma. We men must hold to- 
gether. ' ' — Philadelphia Times. 



Child-Study in Its Effects Upon the Teacher. 

The problem of Education is a large one and cx>ntains a 
great many factors, in short, it includes every phase and possi- 
bility of life itself. So it is not to be wholly wondered at, 
when some new factor is brought to view or some old one is 
found to contain new truth, that many 3'ears may intervene 
before the great mass of educators have discovered its import- 
ance or have been influenced to change their faulty modes of 
teaching. However, every real, live teacher has the work so 
much at heart, and is so anxious to make every improvement 
ix)ssible, that no factor of education which contains any merit 
can long escape her notice. This is distinctly shown in the 
great interest in, and almost phenomenal growth of child-study. 
But a single decade old and yet there is pcrhajxs not a gather- 
ing of educators anywhere in this broad land to-day that is not 
considering this subject in some of its phases. If the history 
of Child-Study were written up, it would read like a romance 
or a fairy tale. The attention of fathers, mothers, teachers, 
scientists, has been turned to the child with an interest that 
seems ahnost divine. The child is becoming a real living, 
active being, trembling in the balance of right and wrong: and 
the possil)ilities of humanity have enlarged with this view. 
Truly is coming to pass that saying that — "A little child shall 
lead them." 

Owing to the amount of time and attention that is now being 
given to this subject we may well ask — " What is the value o 
Child-Study to the teacher?" In order that this question may 
be answered in the short space allotted to me, I must presume 
a great deal upon your knowledge of the work already done in 
Child-Study. 

Kverv one who is familiar with the historv of education 
knows how every age may be said to have had its educational 
ideal. These ideals have Ix-en numerous, and in many cases 
very different. Viewed in the light of to-day many of them are 
found to be extremely faulty in every particular, while others 
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contain kernels of truth which remain as true to-day as they 
have through all past generations. In so far as these educa- 
tional ideals have been based upon the law of nature they 
remain unchanged, but in so far as they have been based upon 
some artificial condition of society, they have changed with 
that condition. The condition of society upon which depended 
the Golden Age of Greek Education, when every tenth man 
was standing upon the backs of nine slaves, or the condition of 
society which caused the universities of Paris, of Oxford and 
of Cambridge to be established for the training of the lord and 
priest — have passed away, and with this changing condition 
must come different ideals, or rather, the different ideals have 
caused the changed condition of society. 

It is not my purpose to enter into a discussion of educational 
ideals, interesting as that might be, nor to show the influqnce 
these ideals have had in shaping society, but rather to add a 
word in passing as to the formation of these ideals. The differ- 
ent theories of education have been almost as numerous as 
there have been writers upon the subject, and this condition is 
likely to continue as long as education rests only on a specula- 
tive basis. But there is now great hope of being able to place 
education upon a scientific basis; and to the extent that this 
may be done, educational theories must give way to facts which 
represent universal truths. Educational Theories of the past 
have been based largely upon the obser\'ation of a few facts 
and upon the reflection of the writer as to what society w, and 
what it should be. It need not cause surprise if these theories 
should often contain much that is true, for, on the mere matter 
of guess or theory of chance, the individual is apt to be right 
half of the time. But how are we to know whether these 
theories are true or false until we know the child to whom they 
are to be applied. Right here is one of the weaknesses of our 
profession; teachers accept one or another of these theories 
because of the language in which it is written and apply it for 
years without knowing it is false, and children are warped 
through their whole after life, for the want of proper knowl- 
edge in the teacher and parent at the right time. 
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Here then, comes in one of the advantages of Child-Study to 
the teacher, she knows the material (i. e. the child) with which 
she works and can often judge of the merits of any theory 
without its direct application. By her study of the child she 
gains originality, she begins to grow anew ; she thinks first 
hand, and is not wholly dependent for her thoughts upon books, 
or the fertile imagination of some dreamy brain. If she 
becomes a careful observer she has thoughts that the world 
wishes to know. She is no longer a sponge imbibing the 
theories of others without the power to sift the true from the 
fal.se, but she becom^.sa true critic of what she reads and is able 
really to better the conditio|i^of her school and the community, 
and she is able also by her study to add to the progress of 
humanity. Life to such a one takes on a new phase, her love 
for humanity increases and a new joWcomes over her when she 
feels that her life has become of true ^er\'ice. 

If 7ce arc ever to have a science of education , its basis must be 
found in the development of the child. If there are no universal 
facts in the growth of mind and body then education can never 
become a science, but we must go on groping in the dark, 
accepting now this theory, now that, according as chance may 
put tlicm in our way, waiting for the evolution of nature to 
destroy the effects of our influence when we get on the \\Tong 
path. However, for one, I believe that education can be, and 
is now being placed upon a scientific basis. All the careful 
investigations on child-study have been added to this convic- 
tion. There are universal facts in the growth of the child 
which continue as permanent as the facts of any science. 

This view is wholly compatible with that other which sees in 
ever\' child a separate personality due to heredity and enx^ron- 
ment. It is because there are universal facts in the growth of 
the child that its individuality appears the more striking. 

So long as education meant to us the mere accumulation of 
knowledge, and the mind was a sort of receptacle to be filled 
with facts, it did not matter whether we knew the child or not, 
for the man was to be fitted to the education and not the edu- 
cation to the man. Whether this receptacle (mind) was con- 
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sidered as partly filled with innate thoughts or filled only with 
facts acctunulated through experiences did not matter, for in 
either case the mind ^\as considered to grow, not only by the 
addition of these facts but more by some mystical power it 
possessed of rearranging these facts and studying them at its 
own pleasure. Under this conception '*\Vord Cram'* is all 
right, for the mind can work out the meaning of the words at 
its leisure. 

The present idea of education which phj'siological psychology 
has forced us to accept, puts a very different phase upon the 
subject. Education is now considered to be simply a growth 
of body, mind and soul — a united growth, and by laws that 
are very similar. A defect in one is felt in all. The same blood 
which nourishes the tissues of the bod}' supplies the food for 
the nerve cells from which thought is possible. 

With this knowledge in view it becomes necessary for the 
teacher to know the child as never before. Many a pupil who 
has been pronounced as hopelessly dull might have been saved 
to society if his teacher had knowTi how to test for common 
defects of sight, hearing, etc. Many a child that has been 
classed as having a pee\'ish, unruly disposition may have been 
suffering from indigestion, lack of proper nourishment, want 
of proper exercise or some petty annoyance, any or all of which 
might have been removed by a little knowledge and wise 
council, and the child made one of the brightest and happiest 
in the school room. Again, thousands of boys and girls are 
lost to good society who might have been saved and have been 
an honor to the world if teachers knew more of the changes 
which occur between the ages of 1 1 and 1 6. Ever\- period of 
child life is important but the periods of infancy and puberty 
should be especially known by every one who assumes the 
name of teacher. If the ideal aim of education is to produce a 
perfect mind in a perfect body, or better, a perfect mind and 
body, then it is necessar>- that every teacher become a true 
physician of both mind and bod}'. However, the teacher will 
study the anatomy, physiolog}', psycholog}' and hygiene of the 
child from a different point of view than the physician. ' The 
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latter studies these subjects from the stand point of the core 
and the prevention of disease, while the former studies them 
for the sake of guiding the development of the child. 

No one can begin seriously the study of children without 
being directed to the study of self and those about her. This 
brings us to realize more than ever our kinship with all 
humanity and increases our sympathy and love for the children 
struggling now as we have done before, toward higher levels. 
From this study they become our children and the school room 
becomes our home. Here we have, I believe, the link that is 
to unite the school and the home. As is well known, the 
influence of the school sinks into insignificance when compared 
to the influence of the home and the street, and too often these 
factors are working wholly antagonistic to each other. To the 
home is left the training of the physical nature, to the school 
the intellectual, and to the streets the emotional, the passions 
and the soul. When parents and teachers realize that the 
physical, intellectual and emotional life is a unit and that all 
these parts must rise or fall together they will be brought into 
closer liannony. Parents will l>e glad to know how nearly 
their children approach the nonnal child, wherein they differ, 
and how they best can be kept healthy and strong. They 
know a great many things alx)ut the physical condition, habits 
and disjx)sitioiis of their children which would be verj* helpful 
to the teaclier and cnal>le her to do much l.^etter work with the 
children. Parents are always ready to open their hearts to the 
l>hysician, when the health of the child demands it, and I believe 
they will to the teacher as soon as she shows herself worthy of 
their confidence. This is shown to be true by Mrs. Lida B. 
McMurry in her Study of Children through the medium of the 
Parents' (Vol. i, Xo. 3, of the Transactions of the Illinois Child- 
Study Society. ) 

Obser\'ation of children will bring to view the problems con- 
nected with child-growth, and increase the teacher's interest in 
the researches now in i^rogress. Parents will 1^ equall}^ inter- 
ested in the results of these i)roblenis and many of them will 
gladly unite with the teacher in becoming better acquainted 
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with child-life. The schcx)! will then become in fact what it is 
now only in name, tlie continuation of the tj'pical home, in 
which the individuality of ever>' child will be understood and 
appreciated by the teacher as by the parents themselves. The 
influence of the school will then become greater than the influ- 
ence of the street, for like the latter it will guide the child by 
following its dominant lines of interest. Man needs develop- 
ment, and the best culture of man is not therefore the restraining 
of his weakness but the bringing into play of his straigth. 
What he needs from childhood to age is a positive life along the 
line of his noblest powers. The object of education must be to 
lead, not to force him. The world is not in need of s^'cophants 
but of men ; men positive and true. 

Child-study never can, or at least never should, become a cult 
by itself. The entire isolation of this subject would mean its 
death. The study of the child means the study of humanity, 
the study of self, together with every possible interest of life. 
The longings and aspirations of others mingled with our own 
must bring us closer together and aid us to leave our dead 
selves for higher levels. Anything short of this would degrade 
the work of child-study. 

There is another value of child-study to the teacher more 
imix)rtant perhaps than any yet named, and that is the real 
growth which this study furnishes. The growing teacher is 
ahva>'s the progressive teacher. It is the standing pool that 
becomes stagnant. But most teachers have never had any 
chance to perform real obser\'ational or research work, for most 
of their student life was occupied in cramming from books to 
get ready for the next examination. Many of these are 
anxious to renew their growth by becoming students of nature. 

The best way to grow is to begin to work out some problem 
in which there is a living interest. We have such a problem 
now in the child, the material with which all educators must 
work, and from a knowledge of which every true philosophy of 
education must originate. Original investigation, be it only 
the recording of a few careful observ'ations, \4talizes the subject 
as no amoimt of reading can do. Ever}- one who has made an 
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original investigation and has endeavored to write that up for 
the pubHc, knows what a mere skeleton of the real investiga- 
tion the printed article must of necessity be. The indi\ndiial 
w^ho depends wholly on books for his knowledge sees only 
the dry bones, while the real vitality of the subject can never 
animate nor move him; becoming to a certain extent what he 
feeds upon, he dies intellectually and does not know it. How 
few teachers, after many years of ser\-ice, retain real lix'ing 
spontaneit}' ! In student work the lack of plasticity or pliabilty 
of teachers as a class has often been a matter of comment. If 
Child'Sfudy docs nothing viore than rejuvenate the teachers^ which 
it will surely do^ it icill have accomplished more than ail its cost. 

Again, the same stud\' of the child which will cause teachers 
to understand and appreciate its individuality will cause princi- 
pals and superintendents to understand and respect the 
individuality of the teacher, who is simply an older child. As 
the child can work to far better advantage when his personality- 
is respected, and he is allowed to work along the lines of his 
interest, so the teacher can work far better when she is given 
freedom to work in her own way and is held responsible only 
for results. 

Child-study must have great influence in modifying curricula 
of education. There is now no allowance made for periods of 
growth and periods of retardation. There is a certain amount 
of work to Ixi done and a certain number of years in which to 
do it. Some average is taken to represent the amount for each 
year with little or no thought of the periods of growth. Accur- 
ate physical measurements have now been made of over a 
million children under all sorts of conditions, such as difference 
of age, sex, nationality, climate, occupation and conditions of 
society with a uniformity of results that seem to prophesy much 
for this study. These investigations throw much light on such 
problems as height, weight, periods of most rapid growth, 
periods of retardation, physical difference due to sex, relation 
of physical growth to health and to mental activity, etc.. etc., 
and should be carefully studied by all who have an\'thing to 
do with school work. Every child agrees in having periods of 
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growth and other periods in which the body is at a stand still 
or even decreases in weight. These periods must be respected 
in the child's work. Take for instance the investigation of 
Vierordt (Archiv fur Anatomic and Ph^^siologie, Band, 1890,) 
in which he shows that the brain of the child grows out of all 
proportion to the rest of the body for the first few years, after 
which its growth becomes less and less. The average weight 
of a boy's brain at 13 is 1,487 grains while at 14 it only weighs 
about 1,300 grains, having decreased considerably over 100 
grains. The girl passes through this period of retardation or 
loss of brain weight a few years earlier than the boy, and is at 
fourteen not only taller and heavier than the boy but his super- 
ior in mental ability. Ignorance of this fact on the part of the 
teacher may be the reason so many boys drop out of school 
during this period, for it is not an uncommon occmrence to 
ridicule the boy for not presenting as good work as the girl. 
A little encouragement and wise council now might save the 
bo}' to the school until this most dangerous period is past and 
he is better able to stand alone. 

Perhaps every one knows how the difiBculties of discipline 
disappear as we become acquainted with the child. 

Doubtless most of my hearers are familiar with the changes 
that are now taking place in the work of the kindergartens ; in 
object teaching and in drawing, due to the knowledge gained 
by child-stud J' , but space precludes their discussion in this 
article. I have given only a few of the many advantages of 
child-study to the teacher. I have said nothing of its value to 
the psychologist nor to science in general for that was not my 
problem, besides, I do not believe the material gathered by the 
average teacher of to-day can be of any value to science except 
as a matter of suggestion and possible correction. 

I have purposely neglected to speak of some advantages of 
child-study in order that I might be able to present them to 
you in a clearer light by presenting the views of others. A 
few weeks ago I sent the following list of questions to a 
number of leading educators who are recognized as among the 
most prominent workers in Child-study. 
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QUESTIONS. 

I St. In your experience what seems to be the chief value of 
Child-study ? 

2d. What do you consider the most hopeful line of advance? 

3d. What do you think to be the principal value of Child- 
study to the teacher ? 

Replies have already been received from nearly ever>^ one to 
whom letters were sent, showing the interest that exists in this 
subject. 

From Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Professor of Philosophy, 
Columbia College, New York City: 

First. The chief value of child-study seems to lie in two directions: 
( I ) It arouses the teacher to examine and study the mental states of the 
children before her. This may be called its subjective value. (2) It 
will in time furnish us with a series of conclusions that will be of practi- 
cal value in guiding teachers in the arrangement of courses of study, 
methods of instruction, hygienic and sanitar>' surroundings of school 
life, etc. This may be calle<l its objective value. 

Second. The most hopeful line of advance thus far opened seems to 
me the one that leads to the scientific examination of children's interests 
and the knowledge that they possess upon entering school. If their 
interests and their acquired knowledge can be ascertaincti and systemat- 
ically tabulated, the teacher has a definite point of departure for her con- 
structive work. 

Third. I regard the principal value of child-study to the teacher to 
lie in the fact that it causes her, as l*rofessor Royce has said, to become a 
naturalist in so far as she vscientifically obsen-es ami records the phe- 
nomena of child life and growth. NiCHOi^AS Murray Butler. 

Columbia College, 



From Prof. E. H. Russell, Principal of the State Normal 
School, Worcester, Mass. : 

First. The form or phase of child-study which I am most familiar 
with has a value that is distinctly twofold: (i) As a contribution to 
anthropology, and (2) as a powerfid agent in enlarging the sympathies 
of thjse who have to deal with children (whether as teachers or parents). 

Second. As to the most hopeful lines of advance I hesitate to pro- 
nounce an opinion, for no one pers<jn can cover the whole field. Isupj^niise 
I should place physical (including physiological and pathological^ obser- 
vations first, with the phenomena of psycho-genesis 1 of the Preyer t^pe), 
a close second. This is because such obser\'alions are likely to enlist the 
interest of the most competent class of observers. Then would come the 
wi<le iield of miscellaneous obser\-atir)ns, such as we cover in this school, 
and last of all the almost worthless "estimates'' of childish traits and 
qualities that are, unfortunately, encouraged in some normal schools. 

Third. Child-study seems to me to impart two of the most valuable 
acquirements or qualifications that a teacher can possibly possess: (i) 
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Knowledge of children as individuals, and (2) sympathy with children 
as human beings like herself. Evidence of both these advantages has come 
to me in great abundance from the graduates of this school in recent 
years. E. H. RusSELL. 

State Normal School^ Worcester ^ Mass. 

From Dr. Jennie B. Merrill, Normal College, New York 

City, N. Y. : 

First. The chief value of child-study among our students consists in 
the interest aroused in children. The students watch the children, their 
answers, their actions, their facial expressions the while ; heretofore 
more attention was given during teaching to the obser\'ation of the 
teacher and her methods. This interest in the child seems to awaken a 
greater interest in teaching, and leads to more consideration in discipline. 
I think it also dignifies the work of teaching in the eyes of the stuaents. 

Second. Such work as is described in Professor Wolfe *s report given 
in Miss Wiltse's "Historic Sketch" of tMat work, that done by the stu- 
dents in the public schools, particularly pleases me — the report required 
on ten children ; also the study of the elements of stories pleasing to 
children. Indeed, the whole work approaches the ideal work for practi- 
cal results in pedagogy ^ and it is that side of the work that appeals to me. 

Third. I have answered this question in No. i . 

Dr. Jennie B. Merriix. 

Normal College, New York City^ N. Y. 

From Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. : 

First. Child-study brings the teacher into closer rapport with the 
pupil, and establishes that personal bond which brings out the power of 
the teacher, and especially of a woman teacher. Man may and can run 
the school as a machine ; his voice, physical strengtli, and character give 
him the advantage under present methods. When teaching is a work of 
love — to know children measures the love for them — the woman *s king- 
dom will come in the schoolroom. 

Second. The study of children's hopes and ideals for the future is the 
only way I see of determining more accurately culture epochs ; a study 
of their religious ideas and feelings will teach us the law of nature here ; 
and so on, every power of mind and body needs to be studied. 

Third. As to lines of hopeful advance I see nothing so hopeful as 
those I have tried to express in my sj'llabi, of which Isend you to-day 
one full set for the current year. G. Stani^ey Hall. 

Clark University. 

From G. T. W. Patrick, Professor of Philosophy, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa : '^ 

First. Child-study, I think, is very valuable in two directions : ( i ) 
In psychology, in increasing our knowledge of mental evolution. (2) In 
peciagogy, in helping to put education on a scientific basis. 

Second. For the teacher the most hopeful lines of advance at present 
are along physiological lines, sight, hearing, fatigue, motor ability, phys- 
ical training. 
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Thir<l. The teachers ought to post themseh'es on what has been 
accomplished in these researches, and make practical applications and 
reforms. 

It is imi)OSsiblc for me to -w-rite more at present, but see my article on 
Practical Child-Study in Stale report. SupL*rintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, to l)e publishccf at Des Moines in a few days, to be had of Henry 
Sabin, our State Superintendent. G. T. W. Patrick. 

L « f versity of Iowa . 

From Prof. Earl Barnes, Professor of Education, Stanford 
University, California : 

I'irst. As a pure science child-study must look to the building up of a 
Ixxiy of facts, regardless of immetliate application to pedagogy. This 
Ixxiy of pure science must, it seems to me, be largely worked out by 
specialists who have time and training for the work. A great deal of the 
truth they discover will, I take it, never be of immediate use in practical 
teaching, but in pure science one ought never to be hamperea by that 
consideration. For the great majority of us, however, child-study must 
mean a study in practical pe<lagogy, hav-ing the .same relation to psychol- 
ogy that horticulture has to l)otany ; and here it seems to me that the 
question of availability .should determine the lines along which we seek 
truth. There is another use to which child-study is l>eing put, namely, 
the rousing of a passing enthusiasm. I (}uestion the legitimacy of this 
kind of work ; it seems to me that it must react badly upon science, upon 
practice, and upon its devotees. So you see I am unwilling to give a 
chief value. 

Second. The most hojDeful lines of advance, or rather of inquiry, 
seem to me to be along the lines of careful reminiscent .study of one's 
own childh<x)d, with a view to c[uickening sensibility and sympathv, and, 
in the second place, along the lines of scluwlroom studies on children's 
points of view, or children's interests, if you like. Whether you say that 
children's interests are to be followed or thwarted, we must first know 
where the child is before we can start off with him on any educational 
line. 

Third. The greatest value of child-study to the teacher seems to me 
to be the (juickening of his o\»n sympathy, the massing of some general 
truths concerning the children he works with, and the creation within 
him of a student spirit. I believe these results can be achieved only 
through some earnest study, having an ot)ject and aim and reaching 
.some at lesist ]);irtial conclusions. More vaporing about the matter will 
ahvi'.ys prcHluce mental nausea. Kari, Barxes. 

Li' I a nd St a nford, Jr., f ';/ / r v 'rsity. 

From Dr. Charles A. McMiirr}', Secretar>' of National Her- 
bart Society, Normal. III.: 

iM'st. "As to the chief value of child-study ? " Child-study is a more 
praciical form of psych()l(>;.:y. It brings us nearer to the actual life of 
chiMr,^n, wliile the oM ]>sychology studi'jd the mental life of adults and 
pal i It lie attention io chiMren. It is also ni*>re experimental, less theo- 
r.'ti -al. and brings ])t'Ople into svnii)atliy with childhood and Nnth the 
grf>\\in:.'. changing, 'level' >ping minds of children. 

S'jC'Ji^d. "Most h<^]K't'ul lines of advance?" (' i ) The study of indi- 
vidual cliilflren, leading to deeper appreciation of disposition and temper 
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and mental character. (2) Physical measurements of children in their 
periods of growth. In the closest relation to this stands the growth of 
muscle and brain. (3) Study of fatimie. (4) Study of school diseases, 
or those which are partly induced by school conditions. (5) Closely 
connected with this is the study of school hygiene and all the physic^ 
improvements in the training of the young. 

Third. Now the third principal topic as to the value of child-study to 
the teacher. Its greatest benefit is m bringing the teacher into closer 
sympathy and ajjpreciation of childhood. This is perhaps the best result 
of all — a very practical result. It is not so much an increase of scientific 
knowledge, but a common-sense ability to appreciate children's physical 
and mental needs C. A. McMuRRY. 

Normal^ III, 



From Sara E. Wiltse, Corresponding Secretary International 
Kindergarten Union, West Roxbury, Mass.: 

First. The chief value of child-study for me indi\'idually has been the 
breaking down of walls that somehow seemed built around the children 
by my study of 'methods^ methods, METHODS, in normal training. I 
do not accuse those methods ; the fault was most likely my own, but it 
cramped my faculties. I suppose I was bom a teacher, and I went from 
one leader to anotlier thinking myself satisfied for a brief time, until I 
came very near resting in Froebels' ideas as if I had at last attained mv 
ideal. But I was accepting that ** mythical child " of which Mr. Russell 
speaks, when President Hall set me to studying children as I found them 
in life and fact, since which time my love of children and my devotion to 
their interests has been deepened and strengthened, and I feel sure I 
have found a path of investigation which will not lead me into any ice- 
berg of self-satisfaction, which is the danger one confronts when taking 
mere books for guides. 

Second. I believe in a combination of President Hall's syllabi, Mr. 
Russell's ** still hunt," and Mr. Banies* drawings and compositions. I 
should think every student would need to know as much as pc^ible of 
these three lines, and use them according to the disposition and age of 
the child under obser\'ation. 

Third. The principal value to teachers, it would seem to me, lies in 
the greater enthusiasm it must inspire, just as hfe is eternally more 
interesting and valuable than mere treatises on it, and a child's mental 
fl'jvelopment a deeper and better problem than anj-thing its mind will 
ever work over, like fractions and rules of grammar. Premising that the 
teacher adopts the calling or profession for some other reason than 
another adopts that of the law, it seems to me he must find in the study 
of the children to be taught a kind of satisfaction to his self-respect and 
reverence for his work that will add dignity to both. We all know the 
disrepute into which the profession has fallen at times, so that ' ' mere 
pedagogue " has been as full of scorn as *' counter jumper,*' but when we 
add to our knowledge of text books a first-hand knowledge of brain 
|X)wer and moral trend I believe we will each add a little momentum to 
the progress of the century, and should not that be the heart's desire of 
every student? Sara E. Wii*TSE^ 

West Roxbury ^ Mass, 
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From Dr. E. W. Scripture, Instructor in Psychology, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. : 

First. It is an integral part of scientific psychology. It bears a rela- 
tion to arlult psychology similar to that of embryology and comparative 
anatomy to physiology. 

Second. Accurate scientific experiments and measurements of the 
psychological processes of children. 

Third. Work of this kind has no direct value for the teacher till it 
has been elaborated by the psychologist. E. W. SCRIPTU&S. 

From Dr. H. K. Wolfe. Professor of Philosophy, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln : 

First. Child-study just now offers more incentive to the ori^rlnal 
investigator than does any otlier subject. Its facts are as good material 
for science as are the facts of botany or economics. Its results are imme- 
diatelj' apph cable to the most important industry of tlie race. 

Second. At ]:)ri:sent the most promising lines are those that will make ' 
widely known the simplest facts and results of other sciences that coti> 
tribute to our knowledge of child nature, viz., general biolog>', phj-siol- 
og>', embrj'ology, anthrojx)nietry, and experimental psj-cholog^'. Next, 
the prolongcni study of individual children, and last the statistical study 
of children in schools hy cxpctts ow/r (when results are to be used for 
scientific puq)oses), but also for the teacher for her own upbuilding. 

Third. It seems to me that the greatest good comes to the teacher from 
the complete reversal of her line of vision. She now hx^ks out from the 
child's standpoint. She herself wyhx ^to'o. It is the difference between 
cr\'stalliznti<)n and organi/^itioii. The child takes the place of method^ 
and for a time. I do not care if the child usurps some of the time now 
re(juirc<i f<»r subject matter. H. K. WOLFE. 

University of Nebraska^ Lincoln. 

From Dr. K. E. Brown, Professor of Pedagog>', University of 
California, Berkeley, Cal. 

First. Replying to your inquiries, I w^ould say that the chief value of 
child-study dt-peiids uix)n the kind of child-study you mean. In my judg- 
ment one of the chief results of the more scienti lie cliild-study is the better 
uiKU-rstanding of whiit I may c.dl the psychology of development. We 
liave a nuicli more s;itisfactory account of the ])sychology 01 the normal 
adult niin<l than we have c4' the mind of the child consitlered as in a pro- 
cess of continuous develo]>meiit. This is one of the most interesting as- 
jH'Cts of jisychology and one of those things with which child-study has 
chiefly to <lo. 

Second, What I have said in answer to your first question anticipates 
the answer I would make t<.) your second. The most hopeful line of ad- 
vance, speaking in general terms, is that which has to do not simply with 
large bellies of children at a given time, but rather with the same set of 
children studied through a considerable ])eriod of time long enough to 
trace out the succession c)f stages in their development. 

Third. In answering your first two (luestions I have had in mind es- 
])ecially the more scientific aspect of child-study. As regards the child- 
study to be carried on by the teaching force in general, it seems to me 
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the chief result is a more sympathetic relation between teacher and pupil 
and a more minute and thorough understanding by teachers of the char- 
acter of each child ^-ith whom they have- to do. 

University of California. Ei«mer E. Brown. 

From Col. Francis W. Parker, Principal of Cook County 
Normal School : 

First. The chief value of child-study, to my mind, is to enable the 
teacher to diagnose the personality of the child, to know somethin^j of the 
child's body, mind and soul. The chief value, at present, of this diag- 
nosis is to find out children who have defects in hearing, seeing or m 
their motor activities. In other words, the chief value of child-study is 
to call the teacher's attention away from ** word cram " to the child him- 
self. It should follow, then, that if the teacher studies the child she 
should apply the best conditions for the child's gro^-th. 

Second. The line of advance is in the combined study of children. In 
our Illinois Society for Child-Study we have formed round tables, in 
which parents and teachers alike participate, bringing in all the help they 
can from specialists. Through rourd tables mothers are encourage<l to 
examii:e schools and consider the standard of education. The .standard of 
most parents is that of word cram, of knowledge as an end and aim of all 
education. We can make very little advance in education until this great 
barrier is out of the way. 

Third. I would answer this question the same as the first. I will send 
you, as soon as it is published, a pamphlet which will help you greatly in 
this direction. I have asked the great scientists of the world about the 
same questions you have asked me. I will ae k thepublishers to send you 
proofs, so you can study the matter before hand. The pamphlets will help 
you far more than my answers. Francis \V. Parkkr. 

Efiglewood (Chicago), III. 

[Through the courtesy of Colonel Parker, I have had the 
pleasure of reading the proof sheets of the above pamphlet, and 
have been very much interested in the same. This pamphlet 
( Transactions of the Ilhnois Society for Child-Study, Vol. I., 
No. 4 ) , fills a real want and will be suggestive and helpful to 
everyone interested in education.] G. W. A. L. 



From Professor M. V. 0*Shea, School of Pedagogy, Bufifalo* 
N. Y. : 

First. It seems to me that the value of child-study is two-fold. It en- 
ables us first to understand the average normal child better. The statis- y 
tical studies being made by Hall, Barnes, Bowditch, Gilbert and others 
arc bringing out laws of childhood that have not been brought out or ap- 
preciated before ; and as this work proceeds we shaU hope to discover 
many other laws th^t are but little understood now, and perhaps n<5t rec- 
ognized at all in the plannings of and conduct of school work. 

In the second place, and particularly, child-study is of value to the or- 
dinary teacher in enabling her to understand the indi\*idual child, and to 
shape her work according to indixHdual needs. This kind of child-study 
points out that the physical, inteUectual and volitional characteristics of 
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children are the product of certain conditions and circumstances iriiidi 
the teacher must take into account in dealing with each child. 

Second. It seems to me that the most hopeful line of ad vance in child- 
study is in the direction of making the teacher a keener expert in dealing' 
ninth each child under her care. Hitherto child-study has meant thegatli- 
erin^ of a great mass of statistics, and deri%*ing generalizations therefrom ; 
but if I read the signs of the tim«-s aright now, there is demand that each 
teacher have power of analyzing a child's personality to discover the fac- 
tors which have made him or are making him what he is. In this way 
only can she deal ^a'ith him as an indindiial. 

Third. The answer to the third question, "WTiat is the Principal 
Value of Child-Study for the Teacher/* I believe is included in my 
answer to the first. M. V. 0*Sr&^ 

School of Pedagogy^ Buffalo^ j\\ V. 

From Dr. William O. Krohn, Department of Ps3xhology, 
University of Illinois, Champaign, and Editor of '* The Child- 
vStudy Monthly:'' 

I'irst. The chief value of child-study is that it makes better teachers in 
that they l>ecome more thoughtful and regardful of the child's interests. 
Knowing the child 'h organism and knowing the laws of its most healthful 
growth, as the result of child-study, they will know better how to apply 
their methods. The work of the school is to transform raw material ^six- 
year-old lM)ys and girls, distinctively individual. lx>th as to their nature 
and environment) into perfecte<l citizens, that is, tlie finest physical, men- 
tal an<l moral s])ecimens possible. 

Second. In the first portion of the article on " Practical Child-Study," 
written by myself, and which appeared in the I)i:ceml)er number of the 
*' Child-Study Monthly," you will find this idea elalKiraletl. 

niird. To tlie second question I would answer that I consider the most 
lioi>eful line of advance to bt: the making over of our courses of study to fit 
the growth peri<Kls of the cliiM ; that we give the child the various studies at 
the approjjriatc periods of growth ; for exanij^le, that we cease to give the 
child work in antlinietic pro]>er the first two years in the school, for the 
first two years f)f schcK->l life, if they are to furdier his l)evSt interests, must 
c/)ntribute to the sensiition processes. I think you will find a more &itis- 
f actor}' answer than I can give off hand in " The Child -Study Monthly " 
up to dale, but I enclose a little papier* which is a copy of the answers 
sent to another series of inquiries but yesterday. 

Unnersity of Illifiois, Champaign, William O. Krohn. 

From Dr. F. McMurry, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, 

BiifTalo, New York : 

I'irst. I find it difficult to separate the first from the third question. I 
take it. thougli, that the first (juestion refers to my own individual experi- 
i lice upon the subject The chief kintl of child-study tliat I myself have 
rloiie is jdong the line of biography of individual children. I am im- 
pri;*is<*d with the imix)rtance of child-study along that line, because it em- 
plvisi/is in a strange way the individuality of children. I believe that 
with nine teachers out of ten in the country the class idea is far more 



■• To Ih* foun<l in the above-mentioned number of the Transactions of 
the Illinois Society for Child-Study. 
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prominent than the individual. That is, supposing a class to be com- 
posed of twenty children, teachers are much more likely to think of 
simply a group of twenty or one twenty ^ than twenty ones. There is a 
wonderful difference, however, between the two conceptions. Child-study 
is forcing us toward individualism ; it is compelling us to give up our 
custom of regarding a class much as an officer regards an army. 

Second. Any line of child-study earnestly pursued seems to be de- 
cidedly valuable. I used to be disinclined to set a high value upon child- 
study which was not largely scientific, but my feeling in regard to the 
matter is quite different now. The first great object is to get teachers into 
the habit of observing children in the same loving way as scientists ob- 
serve plants or animals. The biographical study of children and the study 
of particular pedagogical cjuestions, as, for instance, the interests of chil- 
dren, or the topical syllabi of Dr. Hall, seem to me as valuable as any 
lines of work. I do not have ^reat confidence in my opinion as to the 
most valuable lines of advance m this field, because I have not studied it 
sufficiently. The work of Worcester appeals to me strongly. 

Third. Child-study is having a great effect upon teachers. The last 
four hundred years have witnessed a gradual change of base in education. 
During the renaissance period, and in fact ever since that time the curric- 
ulum has been uppermost in the minds of teachers and the child the sec- 
ondary matter. Child-study is leading us to invert that order and to re- 
gard the child as the first factor in the school. We are coming gradually 
to assiune toward children the attitude of the physician toward his pa- 
<^ient ; that is, we feel obliged to diagnose the case each time and then pre- 
scribe what seems fit. That seems to me a remarkable change and a very 
hopeful one. Apperception and child-study, of coiu'se, go hand in hand 
in that matter. F. M. McMURRY 

University of Buffalo^ Buffalo ^ New York, 

From Dr. William H. Bumham : 

First. The chief valu^ of child-study seems to me to be to arouse an 
interest in the teacher. True education consists in developing permanent 
interests. The true education of the teacher consists in developing cer- 
tain interests, chief of which is interest in children. Child-study has 
shown by experience to be an excellent means of arousing this interest. 
So much, if you mean child-study in the narrower sense. If you mean to 
use the word in the broader sense then it has great scientific value and 
has already been of great practical value for hygiene. 

Second. W^ork like that of Russell's supplemented by some work on 
special problems, including topics in hygiene, seems to me valuable for the 
teacher. In the broader scientific field, studies of physiological and psy- 
cholo^cal development and studies of hygiene seem to me promising. 
Under this head I include studies like those of Cohn, Erismann, Hart- 
well, etal. 

Third. Have already answered this question. The chief value to the 
teaclier is the interest in childhood aroused. The study of children puts 
the teacher in the right attitude towards them. 

Clark University, W. H. Burnham. 

From Dr. C. C. Van Liew, Secretary and Treasurer of the 

Illinois Society for Child-Stud}', Normal, Illinois 

First. As to what seems to be the chief value of child-study. In the 
present status of this department of science it seems to me that a more 
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sympaihetic treatment of the child in even' way should be the outcome. 
Unconsciously we all place an estimate uix>n those with whom we come 
in contact in our environment, and unconsciously our reaction toward 
them is determined l>y thih estimate. This is true' of the attitude of the 
teacher toward the pupil in her treatment of the child, be it in the meas- 
ures she takes for his physical well being and comfort and help, be it in 
the work of instruction or in the work of moral training. It follows that 
tlie syuimthetic teacher ^^'ill shajxi her methods, her course of study, and 
in fact all of the activities of the school life in accordance with her in- 
sight into the nature of childli(K)d. Thus, it seems to me, that cliild-study, 
in that it broadens and deepens the teacher's insight into the true nature 
of the child, l)oth in giving her certain facts that have already been es- 
tablished concerning child-nature, and in leading her to obser\*e individ- 
ual data of child-nature for herself, is constantly laying the foundation 
for a more rational and a more sympathetic treatment of the child in all 
resj^cts. 

Second. As to what I consider the most hoi>eful lines of advance. 
Thus far, it seems to me, the most helpful lines of advance lie along the 
child's physical development. Not only that we are k\ss prone to violate 
his physical well being, to injure the acuteness and accuracy of his senses, 
but we are far more inclined to g^ve physical educiition its true place in 
the curriculum, and in our government of the child, to recognize that 
physical activity is a necessity to him and that our measures should be 
anything but repressive. Next to this I should say that as far as the 
teacher is concerned at least, those lines of investigation that have opened 
our eyes to the character and extent of the contentsof children'sminds, es- 
pecially upon and scx)n after entering scIkk)!. have been ofver\' great value. 
You see it is an extremeh- diflicult matter- to get teachers to really recog- 
nize the principle of sense perception, so eniphaticallv emphasized b\' 
Pestalozzi in the work of instruction. The great mass ot teachers are still 
but imperfectly, ])raeticallv convinced that words of themselves are not 
capable of directly coiivex-ing knowledge. 

Third. As to what 1 regard the principal value of child-study to the 
teacher. Of course, this question hiis already l)een answered in part. The 
teacher who undertakes lines of work in child-sUidy is lirst brought to 
realize certain liniilations to her work in the ])hysic:tl. intellectual and 
moral constitution of the child. In so doing not only is she brought more 
synip<ithetically in touch, as alnnc hinted, with the particular children 
that she studies, but slie is tiaiiie<l to Ivcome a l>etter estimater of ciiild- 
nature in the future, ftjr he who would successfully carr}- on the work of 
child-study must be able to rejirtMluce as means of interj)reting the mani- 
festations of the child before him, hisown sul)jective experiences of child- 
hcx)d. Inability to do this is what i>i"ten renders our teachers unsymjja- 
thetic in tluir work. Many of them have forgotten that they ever were 
children. Tliev cannot carry on child-study intelligently without being 
brought to a study of themselves at all times, both in their childhood and 
in their ])resent altitude toward the child. Then, too, in the investigation 
of child life the teacher is stimulated to search for reiusons for certain in- 
dividual develo])inent, and is thus brought to a study also of the child's 
environment. This is of course extremely valuable if the work of instruc- 
tion be successfully carried on, for the environment will determine the 
character of the child's mental make-up to a great extent. Of course a 
part of this environment, as already indicated, is the tenclier herself. The 
teacher is thus able ultimately to understand herself as teacher. 

Xormal, III. C. C. \\\n Liew. 
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From Charles H. Thurber, Dean of the Morgan Park Acad- 
emy, University of Chicago, Morgan Park, 111., and editor 
The School Review: 

Your first and third questions I fear I must answer together. I don't 
know that I can answer thetu in one word, but if I shoul<l the word 
''attitude*' would be the one I would use. Attitude of the teacher 
toward the child and child nature. A long time ago it was said **a htlle 
child shall lead them." Teachers are just lx;ginning to realize through 
child-study the full truth of that statement. This study enriches tlie 
work of the teacher in two ways at least. In the first place by forming 
the habit of considering children as objects of interest, and not as little 
nuisances, and by learning that things which have been considered as 
only verj' annoj*ing traits on the j>art of children in the past are psycho- 
logical sign-posts to be studied and regarded, and that troublesome chil- 
dren are often scientifically the most interesting children. All this gives 
the teacher — shall I say patience ? Not so much that as a kind of interest 
in the phenomena presented by children in the schoolroom which makes 
patience unnecessary. 

In the second place, it broadens the horizon and widens the life of a 
teacher to feel that she is connected \%nth something outside of the four 
walls of her little room. I have some most interesting letters from 
teachers in New York State expressing their gratitude that they can 
co-operate in ever so small a way in some large work. It is a great thing 
for any one to be associated with large enterprisi's. It makes one think 
largely — largely enough to overlook petty details, or rather to disregard 
them. 

As to the contributions that child-study has thus far made to the sci- 
ence of pedagog\' : It is a field of inductive research, and a tremendous 
amount of material must be collected and collated before the results \ri)X 
be of any value. 

As to your second question, it seems to me that the most hopeful line 
of work for interesting ttrachers in the subject is the general line followed 
by Professor Earl I^rnes in California. It is necessary, I believe, that 
teachers should have something simple and definite to do themselves, 
and this plan of study is adapted to that need. It ought to lead very 
soon to the general introduction into schools of simple measurements 
and tests, and teachers .should be trained to make such simple examina- 
tions of children as te.sts of hearing and possibly of sight — certainly of 
color blindness. Careful, long-continued obser\'ation of a single child is 
scientifically the most promising field, but it re(]uires a devotion and an 
amount of time that few teachers, I fancy, can give. 

University 0/ Chicago. C. H. Thurber. 

The length of this paper prevents me from offering the com- 
ments to these answers which I should like to do, but every 
one interested in the education of children will find food here 
for careful study. 

G. W. A. LucKEv. 

Prof essor of Pedagogy y University of Nebraska. 



The Qiild's Emotional Centres. 

Centuries upon centuries ago, so well was it understood that 
certain definite emotions arc resident in certain definite vital 
organs rather than in the brain, tliat to tliis day our literature 
and our language bear witness. 

We say of our friend, he has a good heart; of the irascible 
man that he vents his spleen; and for the melancholy man we 
have the now classic query, Is life ivorth living? the answer for 
which must always be, // depends upon the liver. 

Now in all these emotional ganglia the child is hj-persensitive. 
His emotional centres are like the tiny branches of the tree set 
in motion by the merest breath of wind. Hence he laughs 
easily, cries easily, suffers easih', is made happy easily. 

But let us never for a second underestimate the harm that 
may be done the child's ner\'ous system through little hurts 
and little griefs; little spurs and httle stings. 

Col. Parker says the sweetest sight in all the world is a little 
child happy at his work. Conversely, I wonder if there is a 
sadder sight in all the world than a little child unhappy at his 
work, for a child's unhappiuess is such a blind, helpless, 
wandering thing. 

I know a teacher who, priding herself on "no corporal pun- 
ishment ' ' says she lias found it works a great deal better and 
takes hold of the ehild a great deal better, if she holds her punish- 
ments over the child for twenty-four hours. 

It is her custom to sa}' to the child, " lam too busy to 
decide what to do with you to-night; but come to-morrow 
morning ready for your i)unishment." 

This, plus a day of freezing the child, as she called it, 
usually sulxlues even the most troublesome. 

TliL-re is no doubt the child is sulxiued. All those inter\^en- 
iu.i^ liours the teacher's threat in the child's mind has been 
sendin.i; its depressini^ thou,q:ht waves along the nerve wires to 
the emotional centres; the ])hysical vitality is impaired, and the 
child is subdued e\'en as you and I would be, under the nerv- 
ous dre:ul of an impending evil. 
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If such refinement of brutality is the substitute for the old- 
time ** rattan," let us, a thousand times better, have back the 
old time rattan, give the child the old time five blows on the 
hand, and send him out at recess to forget all about it in 
his play. 

It is criminal — any course of discipline that plays upon the 
sensitive vital centres of the child's nervous organism. 

Fear and dread depress the heart centres; they lower circula- 
tion and respiration; and for any teacher who would thus 
offend one of these little ones it were better for her that a mill- 
stone were around her neck. Mara L. Pratt, M. D., 

Cook County Normal School. 
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Sttsdy of Pupils^ Chief Characteristics* 

Class instruction has failed to produce its best results, because 
it labored under the delusion that there was an average pupil 
through whom, the work that this class should do, could be 
accurately measured and adapted. Hence the study w^as to 
learn the capacity of that supposed average child, and cram 
that amount of knowledge down the mental gesophagus of 
each child, nolens, volens, without special regard to his indi- 
vidual powers of assimilation. 

That w^e are grow^ing wiser is evident from the efforts more 
recently put forth, to gain an insight into the chief character- 
istics of each individual pupil, but, as far as possible, to the 
peculiar mental attitude and needs of each pupil. 

Deeply impressed with these convictions, nearly two years 
ago, while making out my report to the Board of Education, I 
made use of the following reference to a " Record of Pupils' 
Chief Characteristics.*' 

** Physicians are often employed by the year to look after 
the health of the members of a family. Each individual is 
carefnlly studied. His physical deformities, defects, weakness, 
hereditary tendencies, abnormal conditions are all carefully 
examined into and recorded. 
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* ' This record furnishes not only an invaluable g^uide to the 
training and treatment of the individual, but is constantly at 
hand for comparison to show whether progress is being made in 
overcoming weaknesses and defects. 

' * The teacher is physician of the body, mind and soul of the 
child. It is her duty to stud}' carefully deformities, defects, 
weaknesses, hereditary' tendencies, abnormal conditions of the 
Ixxi}', mind and soul of each pupil, and to record at least, the 
most serious of these, so that she may have an invaluable guide 
in her training and treatment of the individual pupil, and have 
at hand the record for comparison to show what progress she 
is making. 

" This plan of work has been in my thought for years, but 
I have not insisted on our teachers following the plan, because 
it seemed to require time, which, possibly, could be spent to 
better advantage, but some facts have recently come to my 
knowledge which impel me to ask that, at least a beginning be 
made in this line. 

* * One instance will help to illustrate one of the advantages 
to be gained. A child of one of our most intelligent families 
had been attending a first primary the entire year Although 
naturally a bright child, lie made but little progress through 
the year, much to the disapix)intment and regret of his parents. 
By some accident, it was discovered that the child's sense of 
hearing was defective, and so wluitseemLd to be dullness of the 
child in learning, was only dulluesof hearing. Had the teacher 
been required to apply some simple tests to the child's sense of 
hearing, and this defect discovered at the beginning of the year, 
the child would, in all prol)ability, have been Siived the loss of 
a year, and the parents reheved of their disappointment and 
regret. 

"Simple tests of all the senses should be made by the teacher. 
If a medical inspector could Ije pnnided, all the better. But 
the teacher can discover whether the pupil's hearing is weak, 
whether he is near sighted, whether he is narrow chested or 
stoop shouldered, and interest liersel i in securing the proper treat- 
ment for him, either through his parents or some other source. 
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* * However, there are possibilities of greater good being 
accomplished from keeping suCh a pupil's record, along the line 
of the mental and moral. Here is a pupil whose record shows 
his imagination is too active, spends his time in day-dreaming, 
what can you do for him? Another has a wonderful memor>', 
but no power to reach conclusions, what can be done for him? 
Still another has no self reliance, no power of self direction, 
will w^eak, how can he be strengthened? Another is deceptive, 
has inherited vicious tendencies, can you reach him and inspire 
him with higher motives ? 

' ' The building of good character should always be regarded 
the chief aim in education. Whatever plan will aid in realizing 
this end cannot be regarded with indifference. In order to hit 
a mark, you must aim at it. By means of this record, there 
will be a definiteness attained in this important work of char- 
acter building, that cannot be realized in any other way.'' 

A blank was struck off and placed in the hands of each 
teacher, in order that she might keep a careful record of each 
pupil's chief characteristics. It called for the following items 
to be made out once for the year: Building, date, pupil's 
name, age, grade, health, nationality, temperament, general 
ability, sight and hearing. 

Also for the following items whose record was to be made 
bi-monthly: obser\^ation, memor>' — verbal and thought — imag- 
ination, thought, leading feeling through which to govern, self 
control, sense of right, use of language, subject of deepest 
interest, chief characteristic, gp-eatest deficiency mental and 
physical. 

After nearly two years experience in the use of ** Pupils' 
Chief Characteristic Blank," some good results are already 
apparent, and may be briefly stunmed up as follows: 

First, and of foremost importance, there has been such an 
interest roused up among the teachers in the study of 
pupil's chief characteristics as never before was manifest. 
Teachers say, *'It*s hard work. I have my pupils in my 
thought as never before. I am studying them and their indi- 
\'idual peculiarities and gaining an insight into them which I 
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know must prove highly helpful to me.** ** Although it is 
hard work, yet I know it is doing me a world of good/' ** It 
makes my teaching so much more interesting, and gives greater 
definiteness to it. ' * One of two teachers who roomed together 
said, ** We talk over our pupils' characteristics when we get 
home, and discuss them when we retire at night. Some of 
them are puzzling, but we feel that we are gaining a clearer 
insight into child nature.'* 

Second, There is a more intelligent appreciation on the part 
of teachers of the real needs and defects of their pupils, and as 
a natural consequence, a greater definiteness of aim in their 
work. 

Third, There have been found a few children, who were 
regarded as lacking in capacity and hopelessly dull, to be simply 
dull in hearing. These when relieved of partial deafness, 
began to show quickened mental life. Aliso some who made 
slow progress, because of defective eye-sight, were greatly 
aided in their studies by the use of glasses. 

Fourth, Teachers are able to seat pupils to a better advan- 
tage, placing pupils with defective senses in front. 

Fifth, The teachers are made aware of defects of pupils, and, 
as the record keeps these definitely before the teachers, they 
are better able to work for symmetrical development. 

Sixth, The teachers are brought into closer and better rela- 
tions with their pupils in general, and develop greater intelli- 
gence and S3'mpathy in dealing with bad boys and girls. 

Seventh, The records disclose to the superintendent how 
carefully his teachers study their pupils, the measurements 
they appl}^ w-hat motives they appeal to, what feelings they 
seek to aroUse. In short, the inner school life of each teacher 
is revealed. 

We are convinced that in this line of study of pupils' chief 

characteristics, we are on the right road to still more effective 

work. 

H. E. Kratz, 

Snperiyitendcnt of Schools, Sioux City^ Iowa. 
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The Study of Temperament* 

To the average teacher, child-study has few charms perhaps, 
unless there can be seen a practical side to the study. The 
searcher after fact is met with the objection, that the already 
crowded program precludes the possibility of doing anything 
more not connected directly with school work. But, when the 
teacher may be made to feel, that by following a prescribed 
outline, in studying a child she may the better and the more 
easily control and teach him, co-operation is assured from the 
start. We suppose that all teachers desire to succeed and that 
not a few realize that success depends upon professional 
growth. Wlien such a person realizes that true teaching 
begins when she becomes a student of the child, she soon 
develops from a mere machine into a living and a scientific 
worker and in the growth contributes facts to the science of 
childhood. 

With these thoughts in mind, the writer conceived the idea 
of inaugurating a plan of work, that while possessing some 
practical value to the teacher in the management of her pupils, 
would at the same time afford a means of collecting data that 
might possess a scientific value. Accordingly a syllabus on 
Temperament, made somewhat after Dr. Allen's classification, 
was prepared. This outline not only called for statements 
along the physical side but asked for mental characteristics as 
well. This has accomplished tv\'o purposes: i. An interest in 
children and child-study was aroused and stimulated. Teach- 
ers understood themselves better and began to show professional 
growth. The teacher became better and more scientific. A 
wonderful co-operation of parents was secured. While these 
researches have been comprehensive and quite general there is 
now noticed a desire and tendency on the part of teachers to 
specialize in work. 2. Some important and, to the writer, 
new facts were gleaned from these reports, as showing the num- 
ber of children, in the common schools, possessing the same 
general characteristics. Also the marked absence of so called 
abnormal children. The strictly nervous children were found 
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to possess many characteristics in common and the children in 

schools in which the foreign born was in excess, were as a 

class, strikingly different in both physical and mental qualities 

as contrasted with American children. 

The study has been carried along two distinct lines: the 

obser\-ation of individual children and the study of children in 

groups. By the first method, children were examined sej>a- 

rately; the obser\'ations being carefully recorded and afterward 

classified. These obser\*ations were made first, in respect to 

color of hair, eyes and complexion, the form of face, nose, neck 

and general build, noticing of course, any defects in growth or 

development, or any abnormal conditions, depending upon 

environment or heredity, endeavoring to discover, if possible, 

the cause of these conditions and what influence, if any, they 

might have upon the masses. It was also attempted, in a gen- 
eral way, to discover any special traits of character or mental 

manifestations. In the second method, obsen-ations were 
made of distinct groups or grades of children of the same form 
of body, face, etc. , of those having the same color of eyes, hair 
and complexion. To this by means of class tests were added 
something as to the intensity of feeling, strength of will, pow- 
ers of memory, imagination, judgment and reasoning. 

From an examination of 2,200 children in the first eight 
school grades, it was found that 30 per cent had the following 
in common: hair of light color and fine in texture, eyes light 
blue or gray, bright and expressive, with 66 per cent of this 
class defective in vision, the faces were pale and the skin clear 
and transparent. The faces were tapering in form from a 
high, broad fore-head to a narrow pointed chin, the nose nar- 
row and well formed, the neck long and slim. The bodies 
slender and not a few tall children were found. The mental 
characteristics noted were active and impulsive minds, excit- 
able, irresolute, imaginative, sensitive and fastidious. Speech 
was rapid, motions quick and all were found to be more or less 
ner\'ous. 

Of the aggregate number of examinations made, 8 per cent 
only ix)ssessed the following in common: hair red or auburn. 
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eyes blue or light gray, complexion more or less florid, faces 
square or angular, necks short and bodies thick set. With 
round and well filled muscles and prominent chests there were 
combined a cheerful disposition, ardent feelings and a lack of 
persistence and endurance. Muscular pursuits were prefered. 
While the motions were sudden and the passions quick, there 
was a strong propensit}- to mirth. 

Of the remaining 1,360 cases the same general form of face 
and bodv as in the class above mentioned were found: but of 
this number about one-third of them or about 21 per cent of 
the aggregate number had black hair, dark eyes and a sallow 
complexion. The distinctive mental characteristics were, se- 
rious and deep thinkers, passionate, jealous and revengeful, 
hard workers, reaching true conclusions after deliberation. 
Much stubbornness was here met with. 

The remaining two- thirds or about 41 per cent of the whole 
number of cases had l^rown or flaxen hair. They ej^es were 
browni or gray, the}' were expressionless with a marked increase 
of poor vision. Most of this class were found among the for- 
eign boni. Mentally slow, not excitable, enduring in work, 
lacking in attention, poor memories and strong wills were 
characteristics. 

The second series of obser\'ations upon the same children as 
a class, show corresponding results. The plan was to examine 
groups or grades by themselves. There were in all 5 1 groups 
and not to exceed 50 cliildren in any one division. The ages 
ranged from 6 to 14 years. In each group there were ascer- 
tained the number possessing common characteristics, both 
physical and mental. This study reveals the same results as in 
the first instance. It was found that the number of children 
possessing some one general characteristic, was the same in all 
other co-related ones, or nearly so. For instance, 672 had 
light hair, 665 blue or light gray eyes, 680 thin bodies, 695 
prominent foreheads, 690 pointed chins or about 30 per cent of 
the aggregate. This was true for all other classes. 

These and other kindred facts, may or may not be of value 
to the scientist, but in the gathering of them we have learned 
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to know our children and to deal with them according to their 

individualities. 

The writer is desirous of securing further facts bearing upon 

this subject, as outlined above, and will be grateful for. any 

reports along this particular line. C. O. Hoyt, 

Supt, of Schools. 
Lansing, Mich., Dec. 16, 1895. 

A Study of Children's Hopes* 

This study was made of the children of District Eight, Ster- 
ling, 111., known as the Wallace School, which contains about 
450 pupils, aged from six to eighteen years. The school is 
cosmopolitan in makeup, having German, Irish and American 
children in the ratio of about i , 3 and 4 ; and in condition 
ranging, with fairly even distribution, from poverty to afflu- 
ence, with the exception that thqre are very few who may be 
said to be in extreme poverty. 

The method of making the study was this. The pupils of 
all grades were asked to write first on this subject : ** MHiat I 
want to do next year, and ivhy.'' A few days later this subject 
wr*s given them. '* What I want to do ivhcn I am a ma?i or 
woman.' ^ The first set of papers, as might be expected, did 
not give very satisfactory results. There was such variety of 
notions as to the meaning of the question witli the younger 
children that I found great difficulty in collating them. How- 
ever, in a more general way there were quite marked classes. 
The most pronounced feature was that of the thought of en- 
larged activity : — *' Want to do better work," ** more work," 
*' jump a class," ** know more." These are some of the ex- 
pressions met with most frequently in the papers. 

About seventy per cent of all expressed this idea, boys and 
girls were equal in this. Egoistic and altruistic tendencies 
were noted, with fifty per cent of the former to twelve per 
cent of the latter. On the side of egoism the boys and girls 
were equal in number, but on the side of altniism the girls 
were to the boys as four to three. 

Of the seventy per cent who wished for larger opportunities. 
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sub-divisions were made of those who seemed to act from in- 
ternal motives and those from external motives. The former 
were to the latter as eleven to ten. 

In the group acting from internal motives the boys and girls 
were equal, but in the group acting from outward motives the 
girls were to the bojs as three to two. 

The external motives appeared chiefly in the form of desire 
to please the teacher, the parent, or to secure the approbation 
of people generally. 

Of the whole number w^riting, forty indicated a desire to get 
out of school, thirty- two of whom were from children above the 
fourth grade. This does not mean that school was disagree- 
able to them, but in nearly ever>^ case the reason assigned was 
a desire to give parental assistance. Only three gave as a 
reason the desire to acquire money. 

0£ the forty desiring to quit school, fourteen wished to go 
on a farm, eleven bojs and three girls. Although this is a 
manufacturing center and a large number of men, heads of 
families, work in the shops, only eighteen expressed a desire to 
work in the shops, thirteen boys and five girls. At first 
thought this was a somewhat surprising result, but on consid- 
ering that a child's wishes might be materially influenced by 
what he is, or is not allowed to do, and knowing that in this 
community the law regulating the employment of child labor is 
strictly obeyed, (not a single violation being found at a recent 
inspection of the shops) it does not seem improbable. 

Thirty-two wished for phj^sical pleasure, twenty-one boys 
and eleven girls. Twenty-three wished for mental pleasure, 
eight boys and fifteen girls. Five evinced a desire to do gen- 
erous deeds. This too, on first thought, might seem surpris- 
ing, but on considering the nature of generosity and the birth 
of its impulses and the condition of the mind when the writing 
was made, I think it is not strange, in fact it seems a * 'healthy 
result.*' 

What did really surprise me was that only fifteen wished for 
pets. It is true that the questions addressed to the children 
would not point directly to his possessions, but it seems strange 
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to me that only fifteen children from three hundred or more, 
who are between six and thirteen years of age, should evince a 
desire to enjoy pets. 

Fourteen seemed to fall into the class of the goody-goody, 
five boys and nine girls. 

These obser\^ations have been made from the first set of 
papers only. 

In the second series of papers the results were a little more 
definite with reference to the thought of the child and yet not 
ver>'^ much more satisfactory'. At best it seems but a kind of 
*' snap shot " at the soul life of the child, but that, if carefully 
considered by a thoughtful obsen'er, is ample compensation for 
the work of taking the testimon\\ I find a great deal to think 
about but not verj- much to wTite about in this matter. There 
are however, some statistics that w-ill be interesting. One boy 
and ninety-three girls would be teachers ; that number in each 
grade did not var\' much from the average. Twenty-seven 
boys and ten girls hope to enter the professions; law, ten, all 
bo3\s ; medicine, sixteen, one girl ; tlie ministry, two, both 
bo3-s. Three girls would be professional nurses. Eighty-one 
girls look for a business life, twenty-two of whom specified 
clerking in stores ; fifty-eight boys look to the same, eight 
specified clerking. Under the head of " a trade ' ' I have fif t^-- 
nine boys and forty girls. The bo3's represent workers in iron, 
wood, mortar, etc., the ordinary' trades, but the girls represent 
typewTitiug, lxx)k-keeping, etc. , as well as tailoring, milliner^'-, 
dressmaking, etc. Of these forty girls thirty-one seek ofiice 
work. It is interesting from a sociological point of view to 
note that of the girls ninety- three would teach, eighty-one 
would be in business, (clerks included ) and forty would learn 
trades and do oflBce work ; while eighteen expressed some 
notion, for the most part indefinitely, of domestic life; and three 
of these, all of the first grade, wished to work in a family, do 
housework, and one would live on a farm. Of the boys twenty- 
two would be farmers and one would teach. 

The reasons given do not funiish as much scope for observa- 
tion as I had hoped. This is due in large part to the fact that 
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a very short essay was asked for. This was, I feel sure, a 
mistake. More accurate knowledge would be obtained by lead- 
ing the pupil to write fully and thus get a view of the causes 
of his conclusions. 

Of the reasons assigned there is some interest in the follow- 
ing : To make money, fourteen boys and two girls ; it would 
be nice, one boy and thirteen girls ; for intellectual and social 
advantages, ten boys and twenty-four girls ; to avoid hard 
work, twelve boys and twelve girls ; because my father or 
mother is, fourteen boys and three girls ; because it will enable 
me to take care of father, mother, etc. , six boys and thirteen 
girls ; because I do not want to be idle, five boys and twelve 
girls. The reasons were not sufficiently elaborate to be of very 
much value incidentally, and 3*et as a means of child-study it 
seems to me that from that source the most will be gleaned, as 
the child in following out his own reasoning ceases to be con- 
scious of himself, and then shows himself as he is. 

A study of this kind is difficult to wTite up in such way as to 
be of benefit to any one else, except that it may suggest similar 
and better means of getting at the child's mental state, but to 
the one who makes the study it is of inestimable benefit 

Supt, the Wallace Schools, Sterling, III, S. B. HuRSH. 

One Boy's Debt to Child-Study* 

Editor Chii^d-Study Monthly: — In response to your 
request, I herewith send you one illustration of what Child- 
Study has done, not only for me, but for God*s poor, neglected 
children. 

Five years ago I was employed as principal of schools at this 
place; at the opening of school in September of that year a 
little six-year old boy came to school and was placed in the 
first primar>'; complaints came to me during the 3'ear of the 
boy's stupidity, he apparently ''could not learn,'' so his 
teacher said. I knew his parents were poor and ignorant and I 
eased my conscience by telling his teacher '' that where there's 
but little given, there's but little required," and telling her to 
** do the best you can with him," I dismissed the whole affair 
from my mind. 
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How easy it is for us *' principals" to give ** big chunks " of 
* * general advice ' ' to our teachers, without creating scarcely 
any disturbance in our * * gray- matter. ' * 

When Archie's first year was ended it was found by '* exam- 
ination '* (f) that he knew but little if any thing more than he 
did when he started to school; so he was accordingly * 'booked" 
for the First Primar>', the second year. The second year rolled 
around and found Archie phyiscally, larger and stronger, but 
viaitally, weaker at the end of his school j^ear. About this 
time poor Archie's father went insane and was taken to Kan- 
kakee. It may seem cruel to you, but we teachers felt gratified 
when Archie's father was taken to the asylum, for we felt that to a 
certain degree we had solved the problem of the boy's dullness. 

But the third year a new factor entered into our problem. 

Archie's two younger brother's started into school and of 
course were put in the same class with Archie, for he still was 
in the First Primar>\ The third 3'ear passed away and 
Archie's two brothers did their work nicely and were to be 
promoted to the Second Primary', but poor Archie was in the 
same condition as at first, dull, careless, and we thought brain- 
less. But feeling sorr>' for the poor boy and disliking to mor- 
tif\' him b}' promoting his younger brothers over him, I 
violated the iron-clad ethics of *' grades," '* Ex's," etc., and 
passed hiux along with his two brothers into the Second Pri- 
mar>'. But the fourth year came and went and found Archie 
just as dumb apparently as ever; so per force we had to start 
him in this September, 1895 — ^^^^ ^^^h year — in his "old Second 
Reader" again, and his teacher informed that "he ought to be 
in his Primer. ' ' 

But by this time there had begun to creep into my brain 
some of the first faint rays of Scientific Child-Study, and I 
said to myself, I will study Archie. One day in November 
(1895) I began noticing him — / had never seen him before — 
there he was a boy eleven years old — sitting in his seat, idle, 
his under jaw hanging down, vacant eyed, and that utterly 
expressionless face, which we find in idiots. lie seemed to take 
no interest in what was going on around him: when called 
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upon to read he had lost his place and his teacher would scold 
him for his carelessness. The next morning I found Archie in 
one of the stores with some other children looking at Christmas 
toys displayed on every side. I began talking with him in 
regard to what he wanted Santa Claus to bring him; he bash- 
fully pointed to a little '*dumb watch.*' But I said, * 'Archie, 
why not wish for a watch like mine that will tick loud, and 
will run? **Just listen now and hear my watch tick; *' I 
tested the little fellow's hearing in that way and found that he 
could only hear my watch tick within three feet of either ear, 
while I could hear it easily at twenty feet. I then felt that I 
was getting hold of a clue. I took him up to my physician's 
oflBce, who examined him and found at the back of the nose the 
"adenoid growths" which had affected his hearing; in a 
moment he removed them, and the boy went back to school. 
The doctor and I told no one of what we had done, not even 
his parents or his teacher; in fact I did not mention it in my 
home, for reasons which you will understand later. In about 
three weeks from the time the operation was performed, my 
little son, who is in the same class with Archie, said, at the 
dinner table, " Papa, you ought to see just how fast Archie is 
learning, he gets all the ' headmarks ' in spelling and he is 
just beating us all in Reading." Next his teacher came to 
me and said, "What have you done to Archie? His improve- 
ment is wonderful, he is the brightest one of his class." I 
then told her what had been done for the poor little fellow 
whom we had abused and treated so, for almost fve years. 

At the close of this term's work, December 18, 1895, Archie 
stood at the head of a class of twenty-two, where for almost yfz/^ 
years he had been at ih'^foot. 

And as I wTite this I clasp my own little boy in a loving em- 
brace and thank God for the great help of Scientific Child-Study 
which has been opened to me, to better enable me to train not only 
him, but also the other young minds intrusted to my care. 

The '* Dunce Cap " worn by poor little Archie so lo7ig now 
rests in \Xs proper place on the head of E. H. Miller, 

Principal of Piper City Public Schools,. 
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The eulargemeiit of TiiE Child-Study Monthly to twice 
the number of pages promised in the prospectus, and heretofore 
given, is our acknowledgement of the cordial reception it has 
received. It has been evident for two or three moutlis that 
such a course would l^e necessar}' with the beginning of the 
second volume. But the conditions seem to favor the change 
at this time, and we must find another way of indicating our 
appreciation at the close of the volume. We hope to be equal 
to the emergency when it comes. Except as hereafter noted, 
no change will be made in the purpose and spirit of the mag- 
azine. Its field is peculiarly its own. Not the advocate of any 
special school or mode of thought, it will continue to be a free 
arena for all who are interested in the health, growth and edu- 
cation of children. It will endeavor in the future as it has 
done ill the ])ast, to present the results of the latest researches 
into that, as yet, imj)erfectly explored field, the mind of the 
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child. Conceding that mass interests must be, and ought to be 
recognized, — that a school is an organism in which the child is 
trained for a place in society, — it will advocate the fullest pos- 
sible recognition of each child individuality. Its Department 
of Observ^ation will remain open for reports from superintend- 
ents, principals, and working teachers. It will continue to 
maintain the thesis that the study of children w^ith a Wew to 
the conservation of their physical, mental and moral energy is 
the hope upon w hich rests the discovery of a scientific basis of 
educational methods, and that ever}*^ honest teacher ought to be 
willing to contribute to the mass of material upon which the 
generalizations of the future are to be founded. 

'* Wer Geist besitzt, besitzt die Kunst, 
Was ihm gefaellt, aus sich zu machen." 

Believing that the end of all education is to develop each 
child into the strongest, best and most complete manhood of 
which he is capable, without haste and without rest, The 
Child-Study Monthi^y will pursue the even tenor of its way, 
hoping to aid somewhat in making the child-mind an open 
book, and to help the thoughtful teacher to read it a little 
better from month to month, to the end that she may fill every 
young soul to which she is called to minister with ideals which 
will lead in the direction of the higher life. 

*** 

By the action of the Board of Directors of the Illinois State 
Teachers' Reading Circle, The Child-Study Monthly has 
been made an auxiliary to the important work under their 
direction. We shall, accordingly, sometime before the begin- 
ning of the next reading circle year, add to the usual features 
of this magazine a department devoted to that interest. The 
books adopted, of which we shall have more to say a little later, 
are most excellent selections. King's School Interests and 
Duties has for its key-note the co-operation of teachers, parents 
and school officers in all that pertains to school interests — a con- 
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summation not only devoutly to be wished, but entirely in line 
with the main purpose of Thk Monthi^y. Wood's How to 
Study Plants is a self-instructor in botany, differing in plan 
from any other book on the subject. Our work in this depart- 
ment will be conscientiously done, with the sincere desire to be 
of ser\'ice to the large and increasing body of Illinois teachers 
who desire to grow by self culture. 



Notes and G)mments* 

If I were compelled to sum up in a single word 
A Good Memory, all that is embraced in the expression * * a good 

memory,*' I should use the word attention. 
Indeed, I would define education, moral and intellectual, as 
attention. — Catherine Aikin, in Methods of Mind Training. 

The Attitude of Teachers with fixed methods may take up Child- 
Teachers to Study as a sort of mental recreation, a sort of 
Chiid-study, refreshment from the mind-deadening work in 
the school room. Such teachers will take little or nothing out 
of Child-Study to apply to the school room. Theory and 
practice are two regions far remote each from the other. There 
are on the other hand, a few teachers who are earnestly, hon- 
estly and devotedly studying the child, and striving to find 
means to lead the self-acti\nty into the highest usefulness. To 
such teachers Child-Study comes as the greatest blessing. 
Such teachers are ever ready to change when they can see a good 
reason for it. In fact, to such teachers everlasting change is 
true consistency. There will l)e in our work blunders not a 
few ; there will be crude attempts everywhere. There will be 
the same severe, bitter criticisms from the fixed-methodists that 
there have been; the same ridicule will be poured out unspar- 
ingly; but the movement is going on and on, because some 
teachers love the welfare of the children more than they do the 
methods or traditions. This love will lead to broader and 
better fields. — Col. Francis IV. Parker, in 7ra7isactio7is Illinois 
Society for Child- Study. ^ 

Attitude of ^^^ greatest obstruction to-day in educational 

Some Parents to progresss is the profound ignorance, and there- 

Chiid- tudy, ^^^.^ indifference, to real education on the part of 

parents and the public generally. Many a mother who would 

die for her child will not and cannot be made to think care- 
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fully and earnestly of the child's nature, to study the child, 
and use all possible means at hand for that study. Not long 
ago an inteUigent mother said, when invited to a child-study 
round table: * * I know as much about my children as anybody; 
I do not need child-study to help me.'* This statement is 
simply the echo of a general one. Through the education of 
the past, most parents have a fixed standard. Health and mor- 
ality rarely come into this standard; it consists of the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, promotion, successful examination, show- 
off, high school, college, and university. It matters little 
what happens to the child's health or morals; he must reach 
the goal of knowledge. — Col, Francis IV. Parker, in Transac- 
tions Illinois Society for Child-Study 



It has passed the experimental stage; it is no 
The Klndergtrten. longer on trial for its life; and np longer humbly 

t>egging, hat in hand, for a place to lay its head. 
As an educational idea, it is a recognized part of the great sys- 
tem of child- training; and to say in this year of our Lord, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-five, that one does not 
believe in kindergartens is as if one said, I do not believe in 
electricity, or I never saw much force in the law of gra\4tation. 
It is not that we regard the connected series of gifts 
inspired) nor as incapable of improvement, for it may be that 
as our psychological obser\'ations of children grow wiser, more 
sympathetic, and more subtle, we shall see cause to make rad- 
ical changes in the objects which are Froebel's legacy to the 
kindergarten. This we may do, but we can never improve 
upon the motherly tenderness of spirit with which they were 
devised by the great pioneer of child-study, ngr upon the phil- 
osophic insight which based them on the universal instincts of 
childhood. — Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith, 
in ''FroebeVs Gifts r 



Contagious '^^^ Board of Health of New York has ordered 
Diseases in the discontinuance of the use of slates, sponges. 
Schools. ^j^^ common drinking cups. This has been done 
with a view to more fully preventing the spread of contagion 
among the pupils. Right in the same line is another rule by 
the same board to the effect that all school books shall be recov- 
ered with fresh paper at least once a month. 
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In the initial number of ** The Advance inEduca- 
^hSdhlidlfai!* tion'' President David Starr Jordan writes, "AU 

education must be individual — fitted to individual 
needs. That which is not is unworth}' of the name. A misfit 
education is no education at all. Every man that lives 
has a right to some form of higher education. For there 
is no man that would not be made better and stroueer 
by continuous training. I do not mean that the convenuKial 
college education of to-day could be taken by ever>' man to his 
advantage. Still less could the average man use the conven- 
tional college education of any past era. Higher education 
has .seemed to be the need of the few because it has-^been so 
narrow. It was made for the few. Its type was fixed and 
prearranged, and those whose minds it does not fit were lo(>ked 
upon by the colleges as educational outcasts. The rewards of 
investigation, the pleasures of high thinking, the charms of 
harmony have never yet been for the multitude. To the mul- 
titude they must be accessible in the future. Not as a gift, for 
nothing worth having was ever a gift. Rather as a right to be 
taken by those who can. To yield the higher education that 
humanity needs the college must be as broad as humanity. No 
spark of talent man may possess should be outside of its fostering 
care. To fit man into vSchemes of education has been the mistake 
of the past. To fit education to man is the work of the future. ' * 

Japan and the ^ Japanese writer .speaking of education in Old 
Education of the Japan savs, "We were not taught in classes then. 
Individual. t^^^^ grouping of S()ul-l)earing human beings into 
classes, as sheep ujxm Australian farms, was not knOwn in our 
old .sclipols. Our teachers Ix^ieved, I think instinctively, that 
man (persona) is unclassifiable, that he must be dealt with ]>er- 
sonally, i. e., face to face and soul to .soul. So they schooled 
us one by one, each according to his idiosj'ncrasies, physical, 
mental and spiritual. They knnc every one of us by his name. 
And as asses were never harnessed with horses, there was but 
little danger of the latter being beaten down into stupidity, or 
the former driven into valedictorians' graves. In this respect, 
therefore, our old-time teachers in Japan agreed with Socrates 
and Plato in their theor>' of education. ' ' 

Continuing, Urcliimura says, **So, naturally, 
'^^to^'ieacher!^" the relation of teacher and student was the closest 

one p()ssil)le. We never called our teachers by" 
that iniapproachal)le name, " Professor." We called them 
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Scnsei\ men bom before, so named because of their prior birth 
not only in respect to the time of their appearance in this 
world, which was not always the case, but also of their coming ^ 
to the understanding of the Truth. It was this, our idea ^"^ 
relationship between teacher and student, which made some of 
us to comprehend at once the intimate relationship between the 
Master and the disciples which we found in the Christian Bible. 
When we found written therein that the disciple is not above 
his master, nor the servant above his lord; or that the good 
shepherd giveth his life for the sheep, and other similar say- 
ings, we took them almost instinctively as things known to us 
long before." 

Thus it w^as in Old Japan. Why should it be different now 
in America ? 

A Significant ^^ American correspondent wTiting from Russia 
and describes the baptism of a child according to the 

Pretty Custom. ^^^^ ^£ ^^^ ^^^^ Church as follows: In an ad- 
joining building you are invited to see the preparation of the 
mir, or sacred oil, which must be used in the baptism of every 
child throughout the empire. In the appUcation of the oil to the 
child, the priest takes a camel's hair brush or a feather, which 
he first dips in the oil, then draws it across the child's eyes, 
that he may see only good, then across his ears, that he may 
hear only what is pure, then across his mouth, that he may 
speak only the truth, then across the hands, that he may do 
only what is right. 

This is the name of an excellent monthly pub- 
wcfricer?"* lished at Trenton, N. J., under the auspices of 
the New Jersey School for Deaf- Mutes. It is de- 
voted to the interests not only of this particular school, but also 
to the deaf-mute class in general. It is ably edited, and is quite 
above the average in t>'pographical neatness. Its editor, Weston 
Jenkins, shows his keen interest in child-study. We are in- 
debted to this \'aluable paper for some interesting data, * * Two 
Deaf Girls," which we hope to report in this magazine later. 



This is the name of a monthly pubUcation just 

^^'^i dea?°^* brought to our table which is extremely interesting. 

It is largely prepared by the pupils of the Illinois 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and is made up of excel- 
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lent short stories, well illustrated. The illustrations are all the 
more interesting because they are the actual product of the xi'ork 
of the pupils themselves in the art classes of the Illinois Institu- 
tion , some of which show remarkable skill. The printing is 
also done by the pupils. There is a joyous, gladsome ring^ in 
every number of this novel child's paper. 

The highest duty of the kindergarten or the 
of Speakfiig?' primary teacher is to afford her little ones an 

abundance of opportunity for mental acti\nty and 
allow the most unbounded freedom of expression without re- 
pression or correction. She will soon have them all speaking as 
they think. Her knowledge of their thoughts will then be 
clear. She should then lead them into new observations which 
gij'e play to the various powers of the child mind. 'But she 
should induce the clearest mental action by allowing her own 
mind to express itself freely and by drawing frequently from 
those of her class who seem to be most capable of direct thought 
in acceptable terms. There should be no correction of state- 
ments oflFered, for that would soon lead to duplicity and trans- 
lation. By the skillful handling of things attractive to the 
growing mind it may be induced to act directly in acceptable 
words. Nice distinctions are readily made when the thinking 
is not confused b}' translation, mental growth is fostered, the 
drudgery of formal language work is obviated, and above all an 
mtegrity of character is secured which cannot be hoped for 
where double statements are used. — Prin, IV. E. Watt^ Gra 
ham School^ Chicago^ m Intelligence. 

Weighted down in the race of life by the heredi- 
A Great Man. tary influence of 250 years of slavery-, and ages of 
savagery- , as well as the most discouraging en- 
vironment that could possibly hamper an American citizen, 
Booker T. Washington, colored man, and founder of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, has fairly estab- 
lished himself in the minds of the American people as one of 
the great men of his day. He is a business man, an orator, a 
gentleman, a teacher and a Christian. In the great speech at 
Atlanta which brought him into national prominence, he said : 
*' I am not ashamed to confess to you that I have the greatest 
sympathy for the south in working out the problem which God 
in His providence has laid at the door of the black man and 
the white man. I believe I ha\-e grown to the point where I 
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can love a white man as much as a black man. I have grown 
to the point where I can love a southern white man as much as 
a northern white man. To me ' a man is a man for a' that.' '' 
When it is remembered that Mr. Washington's practical 
plans for the betterment of his race are univer^ly conceded to 
be in harmony with the difficult conditions of the problem, it 
is easy to take a hopeful view of the future of the colored 
people. The mantle of Douglas has fallen on worthy shoulders, 
and the man who wears it is a schoolmaster — a splendid illus- 
tration of the profound truth so well stated by Superintendent 
Dougherty, the other day at Springfield, that '*the child is not 
the slave of environment nor the victim of his ancestors." 



According to The Outlook, the schoolmasters of 
vfces?' Boston have been gathering data in regard to the 

prevailing vices of the children in the schools of 
that city. The conclusion is that lying is the vice of the g^rls, 
and uncleanliness the vice of the boys. One Boston teacher 
believes that the desire to please is the root of the girls' free- 
dom from the vice of profanity and coarseness of speech, and 
the cause of her deceit. The tobacco habit, the teacher be- 
lieves, the cause of much of the uncleanliness of the boys. 
The Anti-Cigarette League is encouraged by the teachers, and 
it is having an effect on the boys. The question now discussed 
by the teachers in Boston schools is how far they must carry 
this personal work, which lies outside of their professional duties. 

The movement called the study of children which 
the^Times. has swept the country over, and which, though 

hitherto necessarily much richer in promises than 
results, and the interest in Herbartian pedagogics newly awak- 
ened in this country are evidences of the avidity with which the 
teachers of the country devote themselves to any strongly urged 
investigation or educational theory that seems to promise help 
in the performance of their duties ; duties which they feel to 
be so important and so difficult. — Paid H. Nanus, Harvard 
University, 

'*In a word, if we were to adapt the song of the 
of Sen! English Jingoes to our own condition, we should 
make it run like this : 
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* We're eager to fight; but by Jingo if we do, 
We're in want of ships, we're in want of men 
We're in want of monej', too.' " 

So observes The Joiiryial of Education in the course of its last 
" Review of the Week," for 1895. We are not disposed, for 
lack of space, and otherwise, to question the JoumaVs facts 
and inferences in regard to ships and dollars, but in the matter 
of men, the requisition could hardly be wider of the mark. At 
no time since the civil war has the patriotic sentiment been so 
unanimous. Comparatively few of the boys and men who 
would constitute the rank and file of the army in the unex- 
pected event of war know or care anything about the merits of 
the Venezuelan question, but they can all understand the senti- 
ment of gallant Phil Sheridan, **D a man who won't stand 

up for his own countr>\ ' ' And it is this sentiment which is 
uppermost in the minds of the plain people. No, we are not 
in want of nieyi. 



A mother — is a mother still, 

The holiest thing alive. — Coleridge, 

The childliood shows the man as morning shows the day. — 
Milton, 

A truly great man is he who does not lose his child-heart. — 
Mincina. 

M\Qxy child should l)e trained to dexterity in some useful 
branch of productive industr>\ — H. Greely. 

The owner of fine horses will spend a portion of each day 
with his trainer. This is as it should be. The parent of fine 
children will visit the school once a year if the teachers will 
prepare an exhibition. — County Supt, Job Wood, Jr., Sali?taSf 
Cat. 

''Children," said the superintendent of the South Side 
Sunday School, " do you remember what is said of the lilies? 
— how * they toil not, neither do they spin, and yet' — ^will 
some boy or girl finish the quotation?" And a dear little girl 
in a pink dress rose and said : * ' Sullivan in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. ' ' 



Qiild-Study at Some of the State Associations* 

The most notable feature of the programs of the great assem- 
blies of educators, during the recent holidays, was the large 
share of attention given to the matter of Child-Study. In 
several of them it was the commanding subject of discussion. 
The leaders of educational thought, the practical directors of 
school work, the working teachers were alike- interested partic- 
ipants. The sign is a hopeful one for the future of the schools. 
In IlHnois the basis of the discussion was the fourth number of 
the first volume of The Transactions of the Illinois Societ}' for 
Child-Study, referred to elsewhere in this niunber of The 
^loxTHLY. Not before for a quarter of a. century have the 
teachers of this State been so profoundly in earnest. They are 
a unit in the belief that the first duty of a teacher is to know 
as well'as possible the personality of each child imder her care, 
and to be able to present the right conditions for normal 
growth to each indi\ddual. If it is true, and we believe it is, 
that, / * the future of humanity is to be worked out in the 
school-room," the signs of the times are hopeful indeed. 

* * * 

CHILD-STUDY AT NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

One of the most interesting and most largely attended Round Tables 
of the Nebraska State Teachers' Association, just closed, was the one 
conducted by Dr. H. K. Wolfe, Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Nebraska, on the subject of child-study. 

Dr. Wolfe opened the work by a well-chosen address, outlining the 
histcjry of the scientific obser\'ations of children, touching upon the work 
of Darwiu and otliers in England ; Preyer, Wundt, and others of Ger- 
many ; and then spending considerable time upon the beginning and 
growth of the work in this countrj-. He gave, in conclusion, the result 
of some experiments on Nebraska University students, showing the effect 
of sight in influencing the judgments formed by the muscular sense. 
The experiments were new and interesting. 

^Irs. Grace Bibb-Sudborough, principal of the training school at 
Omaha, Neb., said that she could best tell what she was doing by intro- 
ducing some of her pupil teachers from the Omaha Training School. 
Accordingly the following young ladies were introduced and read papers 
touching upon different phases of child-study: Miss Morse gave the 
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results of a study on ** Children's Sorrow ; *' Miss Godso gave a report of 
an investigation on "The Falsehoods of Children,** and Miss Waterman 
presented the result of a study on ** Dolls.** 

Following the work from Mrs. Sudborough's school, Mr. and Iklrs. 
Hart, of the State University, gave talks on children's tastes in pictures, 
showing a series of chromos and engravings which had been used to test 
the children. R. C. Bentley, graduate student of tlie University of 
Kebraska, gave the result of experiments made on scN-eral hundred school 
children to obtain the time necessary for children to think. These papers 
were all listened to with marke<l interest. 

Quite a valuable paper on "Child-Study in Its Effects Upon the 
Teacher" was given before the Primary- Section by G. W. A. Luckey, 
Professor of Pedagog\', University of Nebraska. After presenting many 
encouraging effects that child-study has for the teacher, Professor Luckey 
gave the replies of many leading educators of this country to the follow- 
ing questions: 

First. In your experience what seems to be the chief value of child- 
study ? 

Second. Wliat do you consider the most hopeful line of advance ? 

Third. What do you think to be the principal value of child-study to 
the teacher? 

This i^aper, with the al>ove answers, merits verj' careful study. 

Col. F, \V. Parker also gave an interesting talk on child-study before 
the PrimaHk- Section. 

Following the initiation of Dr. H. K. Wolfe, who has lx?e« offering 
courses in scientific child-study for the past five years in connection with 
his department in the university, a State organization for the studv of 
children was formed, entitled "The Nebraska Child-Study Society.'* 
This society begins with nearly one hundred meml)ers. The plan is in 
most respects similar to that of the Illinois Society for Child-Study. 

The following officers were elected for the first year : President. Mrs. 
Grace Bibb-Sudborough, princii)al of training school, Omaha, Neb.; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Emmaline Tucker, princiixil of the Vine 
street school, Lincoln. Kxcculive committee: Prof. G, W. A. Luckey, 
I'nivcrsity of Nc-braska, chairman ; State Sui)crintendent II. R. Corbett, 
Lincohi ; Prof. A. W. Norton, State Normal School, Peru, Neb.; Dr. H. 
K. Wolfe, University of Nebraska ; fifth member to be selectc*d. 

THE CHILD-STUDY SECTION OF THE MINNESOTA STATE 

TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The first movement to bring alx)ut a state society for child-study oc- 
curred in ^linnesota last summer at the educational Congress of the 
University Summer School, wht-n a committee was appointed to draw 
up a constitution. The s<:)ciety came into l)eing formally at the holiday 
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meeting of the State Educational Association , when a promising mem- 
bership list was obtained. Supt. S. S. Parr was elected President and Mr. 
L. H. Galbreath Secretary' and Treasurer. These officers, together 
with the directors, Supt. R. E. Denfeld of Duluth, School Inspector A. 
W. Rankin of Minneapolis, and Supt. Gertrude C. Ellis, also elected by 
the association in their first executive session, completed the executive 
board by the appointment of Prof. Charles F. Koehler of Mankato, Dr. H. 
S. Baker of St. Paul and Dr. Harlow Gale of the University as Vice-Presi- 
dents. 

It seemed desirable to the board that specialists in closely related 
fields, such as those of pathology, neurology, and psychology, and the 
like, should have their iriterest aroused in tliis educational work ; there- 
fore en advisory board was created, to consist of such experts, and a 
number of appointments were made. Besides this, action was taken by 
which an indefinite niunber of corresponding secretaries might be 
appointed, whose duties should be («) to organize local societies for 
stinmlating and directing child-study, {b) to enlarge the membership of 
the i>arent society so as to extend its benefits to all teachers and parents 
who can be interested, and (r) to keep tlie secretaries informed of local 
ii'jeds, interests, and movements. 

Two weeks before the meeting of the State Teachers' Association, Jan. 
1st, 1896, the Secretary- and Treasurer sent out the following questions 
[end a most excellent set of questions it is. — Ed.] to serve as a basis for 
discussion at the Child-Study Round Table of the State Association : 

First, (fl) Under what educational conditions and necessities did 
child-study arise? [b) WTiat that is distinctly new does it represent? 
(r) What are the general objects of child-study? (d) What individuals, 
institutions, or publications have initiated new lines of work and con- 
tributed most largely to it ? 

Second. (^ ) Under what different conditions and by the emploj-ment 
of what distinct methods of research has child-study been most success- 
fully conducted? (^) What methods of study have been found most 
practicable for the schoolroom? (r) \Vhat are tlie best contributions on 
the methods of child -study? (^) Is child-study the work of those who 
possess the skill and knowledge of the specialist only ? 

Third, (a) Is child-study Hkcly to affect the aims of instruction? 
(^ ) How can it influence the teacher in the selection and arrangement of 
materials of instruction, and in the construction of school programs? 
(r) In what way may it affect his method of treating tliis material and 
his manner of dealing with his pupils? \d) What significance has it for 
training and government? {e) How can child-study contribute to the 
care of the health of school children ? {f) What advantages docs it offer 
lli J teacher personally ? 

Fourth. (iO How can the best that has been achieved in child-study 
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he most ailv.in;airr?jUAly pLioeti i>rtore tlic rdachers of Minnesota.? (5^ 
\Vh*v- ii crj-:t)erj.tiijn in tliL? movement esTDeciillv necessarv ? U*- What 
adv.intJL;::rs shi.uM .iccruc frim a. SLitc s*>;ietv f.:.r chili l-stixdv? {J) 
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Preparatory to this discussion a number of suggestive questions had 
been distributed, relating to the following general points : (<7 ) The origin 
and objects of child-study; (^) its methods of research and their N-alue 
to the practical teacher; (r) the classes of child-study problems and 
fields of related thought and practice, and (^) its value for the teacher 
and possible eflFect upon school programs and practice. In addition to 
tliese questions were proposed bearing upon motives and means for pro- 
moting in a practical way the spirit and piuTX)ses of child-study. Only a 
small |>art of this field could, of course, be covered ; the time was mostly 
consmned on the first two points. 

It may be of interest to state briefly under two or three heads the most 
valuable suggestions brought out more or less explicitly in the discus- 
sions. 

First. Out of what educational conditions did child-study arise? (a) 
A theory of instruction based upon a philosophy of the ends of educa- 
tion, rather than upon the nature, needs, and possibilities of children. 
\b) A psychology based upon a knowledge of the adult mind, rather 
than upon a knowledge of the child mind ; one that substituted a phan- 
tom of an '• average child '* for the concrete, real; a mechanical concep- 
tion of mind for a warm, live spirit as a guide for the teacher, (r) A 
certain philosophy of the origin of knowledge and of the relations of 
mind and body tliat led parents and teachers to neglect the senses, and 
consequently to overlook the great sources of indi\adual weaknesses and 
differences in children. 

Knowledge of the child was left to the accidental achievements of 
instinct and common sense. In the schoolroom could be found teachers 
^nth minds full of preconceived notions about what ought to be found 
in the child, but with eyes closed to its real capacities and needs. Chil- 
dren were classified as if they were of the same type and strength of 
nervous structure and mental aptitude to beat the same time. Should a 
teacher recognize the need of testing a child, he had few, if any, well- 
chosen devices for doing so. Care and the development of the body 
were left to nature and the physicians. 

Second. Wliat is there tliat is distinctly new in child-study ? (a) It 
is new in recognizing and emphasizing the interdependence of mind and 
body, and in the more rational use of the causal principle in the study of 
physical and mental phenomena as tliey appear in the home and school 
life of children, {b) Again, it is new in impulse to methodize and popu- 
larize close and careful study into all phases of child life. 

The child-study movement is therefore somewhat new in assumptions 
and aims, in problems and plans, and in eflForts of individuals and insti- 
tutions to further, through systematic means, a new spirit and impulse. 

Third. What are the general objects of child-study ? {a) The objects 
of child-study are twofold : (i) In respect to the objects themselves, and 
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(2) in respect to the degree of scientific exactness applied in the study. 
In one case the end may be personal, pursued for the sake of helpful 
knowledge relating to individuals ; in the other it may be general, pur- 
sued for scientific results, relating to children in general. One object is 
to acquire, tlu-ough careful obser\'ation, experimentation, and statistical 
inquir}*, exact and reliable knowledge of the development of children, of 
the factors that influence their growth, and of the relation of this knowl- 
edge to the home and school life of the children. The other is to acquire, 
through right habits of rational study, more intelligent and sympatiietic 
treatment of individual children in homes and schools. 

L. H. Galbrcath. 
Secretary Minnesota Society for Child-Study, IViuQna, Minn. 

IOWA SOCIETY FOR CHILD-STUDY. 

The annual meeting of the society was held in Des Moines December 
31, 1895. It was a large and enthusiastic meeting. The report of the 
President, Supt. H. H. Kratz of Sioux City, on the '* History and Purpose 
of the Iowa Society for Child-Study," was an excellent paper, as it con- 
tained much valuable information and many helpful suggestions. In this 
address Superintendent Kratz showed his comprehensive grasp of the 
child-study movement and the keen insight he ix)ssesses of its applica- 
bility to certain educational problems. Note these words: "Permit me 
to state at the outset that I do not regard child-study as a general panacea 
for all the ills of the school-room. Some teachers, weak in discipline, 
have conceived of it as furnishing a ' lightning calculator ' for the in- 
stantaneous solution of every difficult problem in discipline. Others have 
vainly imagined that it will reveal at once the royal road to teaching and 
obviate the necessity for that thoughtful, thorough, daily preparation for 
teaching that is so essential to success. Not so. Be not misled. Child- 
study does not reveal any patent process which will pcnnit the teacher to 
simply press the button and some mysterious combination of wheels or in- 
fluences will do the rest. But lot nie state emphatically, child-study does 
furnish hel])ful clues to the right treatment of many school-room ills. It 
docs furnish a keener insight into, and deeper, more s\nnpathetic appre- 
ciation of child-nature, and thus lightens the heavy burdens of discipline. 
It does furnish a vantage ground of knowledge, sympathy and affection 
fr«.)m which the average teacher can * more intelligently direct the course 
of the mysterious potencies committed to hvT charge.' It does furnish a 
cki'.rer understanding of the child's limitations, the difficulties \nth which 
h'.' nuist grapj)le, and thus affords at least glimpses of the royal road to 
teaching." 

'l*he Secretarv, Supt. O. C. v^cott of Oskaloosa, made a report of the 
work of the society during the i>ast year. It developed that though little 
had been promisc-d the society had accomplislu-d much in awakening an 
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interest and in getting people to think, study and work along some of the 
lines of child-study. The results of some of the work of the year will ap- 
pear in a pamphlet soon to be issued by State Supt. Henr>' Sabin from the 
State Department. It was shown that child-study in one phase or another 
had been carried on the past year in the schools of Sioux City by Supt. H. E. 
Kratz ; in Oskaloosa by Supt. O. C. Scott ; in Denison by Supt. N. Spencer ; 
in Marshalltown by Supt. C. P. Rogers ; inTobin College,]Fort Dodge, by 
Prof. A. D. Cromwell ; in Stac>-\'ille by Principal G. C. Fracker ; in the 
State University by Prof. G. T. W. Patrick and J. J. McConnell. 

The third order of business was reports from the field — those who have 
been at work along the several lines of child-study. Gratifj-ing reports 
were made by the following persons : Supt. Frank J. Sessions of Water- 
loo ; Supt. C. E. Moore of Missouri Valley ; Supt. N. Spencer, Denison ; 
Prof. C. E. Demorest, Mt. Pleasant ; Prof. J. J. McConnell and Prof. J. 
.A.llen Gilbert of the State University ; Miss Kate E. Palmer of]Oskaloosa ; 
Miss Elizal>etli K. Matthews of Des Moines Training School ; Prof \. D. 
Cromwell, Tobin College ; Supt. H. G. Lamson, Atlantic ; Supt. G. C. 
Fracker, Stacy\'ille, and Miss Laura Doolittle, Washington. 

The treasurer's report showed the society to be in good financial condi- 
tion. 

Dr. W. O. Krohn of the State University of Illinois and editor of The 
Child-Study Monthly favored the society with his presence and a talk 
that was suggestive and inspiring. A unanimous vote of thanks followed, 
and an invitation for him to address the general association on Wednes- 
day afternoon. This he did to the delight and instruction of over 1,000 
people. Resolutions were passed to the following effect : 

1. That this body ask the State Superintendent to request t!i2 county 
superintendents to have the subject of child-study taught in normal insti- 
tutes. 

2. That a circular letter be addressed to county superintendents set- 
ting forth the need and importance of child-study. 

3. That the society gives full authority to the executive committee in 
the publication of its proceedings, and of all matter for print, and also in 
the selection of an official organ. 

4. That the chairman of the executive committee be instructed to se- 
cure the presentation of the Child-Study Society — its work, scope and 
merits — in the several section meetings of the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion. 

5. Thvit the executive committee of the State Teachers' Association be 
requested to provide a larger room for the meeting of the society next 

year. 

6. That we recognize The Child-Study Monthly as a magazine 
worthy our hearty and loyal support. 
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The following officers were unanimously elected for the ensuing year : 
President, Supt. H. E. Kratz, Sioux City ; Secretar>', Supt. O. C. Soott 
Oskaloosa ; Treasurer, Supt. C. P. Rogers, Marshalltown. 

O. C. Scott, 

Secretary Iowa Society for Child-Study, Oskaloosa, loTva, 

From Scott County, Iowa : One of the best programs of any child- 
study meeting is that of the Scott County ( Davenport, Iowa) Teachers' 
Association, which took place January 11, being the third annual meeting 
of the association. Tliis program, as well as tlie mere fact that the whole 
meeting was given over to child-study, furnishes added e\*idence that the 
County Sujjerintendent, Hon. C. L. Suksdorf, is at the forefront of every 
educational movement that counts for progress and better schools. So ex- 
cellent is the program that we cannot refrain from gi\'ing it place in this 
issue, though greatly crowded for space. Tlie topics and speakers were : 

1. How Minds Grow, Professor C. H. Kellogg. 

2. Defective Vi.sion Among School Children, Dr^ A. W. Elmer. 
,^. Defective Hearing Among School Children, Dr. A. Hageboeck. 

4. Home Help in Child-Study, Dr. Jennie McCowen. 

5. Exceptional Children, Principal H. H. Roberts. 

6. School Ethics, Mr. Charles Lau. 

7. How to Win and Hold Attention, Miss Lola Maddox. 

8. Should Teachers Keep a Record of the Mental 

and Physical Growtli of Pupils, Miss Jennie Teele. 

9. Address, Prof. G. T. W. Patrick, State I'niversity of Iowa. 

ECHOES FROM THE ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION AND CHILD-STUDY 

SECTION. 

Dr. Van LiEw : The Problems of child-study cannot escapeM\^i^2if±Lex. 
Her best service, however, is in the line of observation of concrete events 
in the life histor}- of the child, without any attempt at generalization. 
Character sketches and questions to parents should be along this line. 
Generalization "will follow in good time. 

Dr. Thurbkr : The examination of 4,000 papers by children in the 
state of New York on the plan printed in Thh Monthly for January in- 
dicates vague and unsatisfactory results from t*lie first question : ** WTiat 
I want to do next'year, and why." The answers to the second question 
are much less so. 

The broadening out of the child's mind is well.show^l by the diversity 
in choice of occupations. Those who desire to follow parents are all under 
II, the proportion increasing with tender years. Those who heard Dr« 
Thurber's paper will be struck by the close resemblance of his observa- 
tions to those of Superintendent Hursh recorded in this number, based 
upon about one-tenth as many children. 
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Miss Bryan : Some of the mistakes in child-study are due to begin- 
ning in too ambitious a way, and in the hope of immediate, definite re- 
sults. **We do not study a M-ild animal by obsening it in captivity. 
\\liy not obsen^e the/Ztfy of children ?*' By so doing, with the ej-e open 
for the thing that is, we may thus see the truth in their spontaneous action. 
Child-study should be directly for the benefit of the child, indirectly for 
tho teacher, and incidentally for science. 

Coi,. Parkbr : Nine-tenths of our work is a study of dead words. The 
Regent's questions and answers are fatal to child-study. We must enter 
iuto the soul of the child. 

SuPT. Smith : Can the good teacher be at the same time a good ob- 
ser\er ? 

Dr. Van Liew : He can't be otherwise. We cannot teach and not be 
students of children at the same time. 

SrpT. Smith : Is it proper to ask children from 5 to 14 what they are 
goin.^ to do in the future? 

Coi,. Parker: Doubtful. Children will instinctively give the teacher 
what he wants. 

Dr. Thurber : It has been obser\-ed that children have little or noth- 
ing to say about next year, but distinct ideas about the more distant 
future. 

Wii^WAM Hawxey Smith : An examiner of engineers need not to 
know the *' laboratory method " of studj-ing engines. He knows an en- 
gitie. If he has seen his candidate pull the throttle just once he can tell 
if he, too, knows an engine. (A pointer for examiners of teachers.) 

SuPT. Dougherty : The most valuable result of child-study thus far is 
the increased respect for the individual. We are learning, too, that the 
cliild is not the slave of environment nor the victim of his ancestors. 

Dr. Charles McMurry : Child-study is in its incipiency and has yet 
developed comparatively little that is useful. Its present function is to 
tt st the theories already known. Its outcome is the finding out what we 
li i\j the courage to apply. Our weakness is in getting knowledge with- 
out using it. 

Dr. Krohn : We are reminded over and over again that results^ so far, 
arc meager. But if the oiie result that children are not little men and lit- 
tle V.onien, but different from men and women, not only in degree but in 
kind, were all — if it had not led to the discovery that growth is rhyth- 
mical and not continuous, nor made any progress toward the determina- 
tion of fatigue periods, nor contributed to the knowledge of the large per- 
centage of children who have been branded as '* dull " because of defec- 
tive sense organs — if it had done nothing, instead of so much, to close 
the i^ap between the home and tlie school, it would still be unfair to de- 
scribe its results as meager. The^' are abundant, and the harvest is ready. 
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Mrs. Eva D. Kbli«ogo : There never was a meeting of educators that 
did not bemoan the inability of ** the average teacher ** to cany out their 
ideals. The trouble with the leaders is tliat they are criticising people 
who are doing a different kind of work from theirs and do not under- 
stand their point of view. [Let any superintendent who doubts this take 
charge of a primary department for a week. — Editors.] Why cannot the 
leaders meet the workers half way, and say, *' We need you.'* 

' ' Not one word has been said about the cultivation of tlie duty sense. 
Yet the children are simply starving for food that shall assimilate into the 
development of character." 

SuPT. Gii^BERT (St. Paul) : Child-study has destroyed that abominable 
doctrine that the child is an imp of the devil. [Applause.] Mass teach- 
in;^ is disappearing. School officers and people are finding out what teach- 
ers already know, that 60 to 70 pupils to a teacher is a crime. No teacher 
can teach 60 children at once so as not to injure thevi. 



A Syllabus for the Study of Pubescence^ 

The writer invites answers and ([uestions concerning the following 
syllabus. 

By ])ubescence is meant that period of development in children be,c:in- 
ning with the rapid growth at about 11 to 13 years of age and ending 
with the establishment of physical womanhood in girls and change of 
voice in boys — a period of from two to four year.>=. 

Give the general data concerning children, especially sex, exact age, 
and approximate age when rapid growlh commences — the beginning of 
this pcrio<l. Notice any change from previous life which by contrast is 
called childliood. P. stands for the pubescent child. 

MENTAL CHAXGES. 

T. Ambition. To ^/' what — tOf/(>what? Get P. 's ideas of what con- 
stitutes greatness or success. Does P. change plans or keep one always 
in mind ? Does P. talk alx>ut plans ? To whom ? A chronology of plans, 
schemes, and "castles" would Ik.* valuable if accompanied by detail of 
modifying influences. 

2. Atttiiisin and Sctfislmcss. Is there any change from childhood? 
In which direction? Toward whom? Is there secret or private mani- 
festation of feeling — toward whom? Is P. kind or cruel to pet animals? 
Name any evidence of cruelty or savagery toward younger children or 
toward animals. Describe any bursts of altruistic feelings. Are the P. 
girls, especially, more pugnacious than during childhood? 
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3. Books. Make a list of books and papers read during pubescence. 
What change in character of reading? Why? Is there any change in 
amount of reading done? Are books read in secret — if so, of what 
nature ? Get names of a few favorite books and reasons. 

4. Chufns and Friends. Who are they? What sex? How many 
warm friends at a time? On what basis are these friendships? Is P. a 
leader or a follower among friends and associates? How often are bosom 
friends changed? Does P. care more for new or old friends? Is P. 
*' popular " — if so, what is the basis of the popularity? 

5. Code of Honor. For boys only. A special syllabus upon this 
subject will be furnished to any one interested. 

6. Dolls. For girls only. WTien does the pubescent lose her interest 
in dolls? What does she do with her cast-off dolls? Does she revert 
occasionally to doll plajnng? Is this from internal or external stimulus? 
I/x)k carefully for play with doUs in secret or to " please ** the j-ounger 
children. 

7. Dress. Is there any change in taste from childhood ? Is there a 
tendency to neglect dress and personal appearance ? A dislike of change 
of dress ? Is there great love of dress ? Is there renunciation of dress ? 
Are there favorite colors ? If so, what colors ? 

8. Ideals, Does P. have more ideals than dming childhood ? Are 
they real, imaginary, or people from books ? WTiich of the three classes 
has the greatest influence ? Note any way in which P. is influenced by 
his or her ideals. 

9. Occupations and Gatnes. How are spare hours spent? Is P. fond 
of games or of quiet? Are they indoor or outdoor? Does P. like a 
crowd or a few to play with ? What are P. *s favorite games or occupa- 
tions? Do these change? Is there any tendency toward private theatri- 
cals or the *' circus ** ? Note carefully effect of suggestion, as attending 
the theater or a circus. 

10. Religion. Is P. a member of any church? WTien did he or she 
join ? Is P. a member of a Sunday school. Junior Endeavor, or any sim- 
ilar organization? How regular in attendance? With what interest? 
Is interest transient or permanent ? Do chums or friends belong to same 
society? 

11. School. In what kind of school and in what grade is P.? Is P. 
happy in school life? If not, why not? Are friends in same school or 
in the same grade ? Does P. find fault with what he is obliged to study ? 
If so, does he or she want to study something else ? What ? Is there a 
desire to change schools or to leave altogether ? Describe any difficulty 
P. may have had at school with the teacher, the pupils, or the course of 
study. How does P.*s records compare with those made in earlier years? 

12. Secrets. Give some examples of what P. considers secrets. Is P. 
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a member of any child's * 'fraternity'* or secret organization? Give 

much information as possible concerning such organizations ; especially 

do they have an "initiation " ? To whom does P. confide great secrets? 

Are some secrets told to one friend or parent and other secrets to others? 

General. Describe any change in disposition, temperament, testes,, 

or desire you have noticed since the diild entered this period. Note 

phj-sical conditions, as rapidity of gro^\'tll, illness, accidents, etc A 

separate syllabus on physical and hereditary changes will be sent on 

request. 

A. H. YODSK. 

599 Sixty-fifth street ^ Chicago, 
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The Repubuc of Childhood. I. Froelxjl's Gifts. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, 1896. 

**Of this thing be certain," saj's Carlyle : **Wouldst thou plant for 
eternity? Then plant into the deep infinite faculties of man, his fantasy 
and heart. Wouldst thou plant for a year and day ? Then plant into his 
shallow, superficial faculties, his self-love, and arithmetical understand- 
ing what will grow there." 

There was a siory in a recent number of The Kindcri^^arien Magazine 
of "a young man who found a kindergarten in his line of travel, and, 
being unfamiliar with the genus of new education, he went in, asking if 
he might stay and watch the exercises awhile. He stayed the whole 
morning. After the children were dismissed he lingered and asked the 
kindergartiicr, as her work was so easy and pleasant, if she would not 
like to use her spare time — afternoons he understocjd she had nothing to 
do — in selling some flavoring powders which he handled. Quite a supe- 
rior article, he assured her ; the W. C. T. U. reconmiended it highly. 
But the kindergartner, though never doubting the virtues and selling 
fKDwers of his flavoring ix>wders, was forced to decline his offer, as her 
spare time was a ver\* mininmm quantity." Nor is the ignorance of this 
j-'oung man peculiar. It would not be far out of the way to call it typi- 
cal. Even among "progressive educators" Froel)el is yet more talked 
about than understood — more praised than studied. Few read him in 
tlie original, and his writings are not available in English. Neverthe- 
less, the kindergarten ideas are marching on. Indeed, the immediate 
danger is that they have struck almost too quick a ])ace. Froebel is not 
yet fulh* understtx)d by many. He is not easy to understand. There 
are many kindergartners, but the masters of the art are few and far 
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between, and a kindergartner of the highest rank is, like the dimple in 
Katisha's elbow, worth going miles to see. Three things about the child 
may be considered established — his taste for observation, need of activity, 
and the sentiment of individuality. Out of the first grows the interest 
and delight he feels in all forms of sense activity. Upon the second 
depends the taste common to all children for geometrical and artistic 
acti\-ity. Because of the third he likes his own chair, his own place at 
the table, his own teacher. It is upon these three instincts of childhood, 
mainly, that the method of Froebel is founded. Like all other instru- 
mentalities of education, it is prog^ssive in its character. Verj- truly do 
the authors of this book say that **the kindergarten of 1895 is not the 
kindergarten of 1880.'* The science of education has never before made 
such strides as within that period. Out of a rich experience, verified at 
every step by "the child in the midst," they have given us one of the 
books which it is a delight to commend. It ^^411 be useful to the working 
kindergartner, to the teacher who will presently be engaged with the 
problem of adjusting the kindergarten to the primary school, to intelli- 
gent parents who want to know the meaning of the kindergarten move- 
ment and its present status ; to all who, being engaged in the training of 
children, would fain plant into their deep infinite faculties — for eternity 
and not for a day. 



Methods of Mind Training. — Concentrated Attention and Memory. 
By Catherine Aiken. Harper & Bros., New York, 1896. 

Just as a boy whittles his stick better and easier with a sharp knife 
than with a dull one, so the child who sits down to the task of preparing 
a lesson with sharpened faculties and an alert mind will work better and 
with greater zest. The power of active observation and fixed attention 
is the first requisite of mental discipline. 

Charles Dudley Warner, in a recent article in the " Editor *s Study " 
of Hai-per's Magazine^ says tliat **a lecturer recently read a somewhat 
technical paper to the girls of Miss Catharine Aikin's school at Stamford, 
Conn., on the English language. The girls listened intently. The fol- 
lowing week, on the occasion of the next lectm-e, he was shown the 
reports of the first. Most of these reports astonished him ; they were so 
superior to any other reporter's work that he had seen that he was cer- 
tain they were accomplished by tlie use of stenography. Tliey were a 
complete analysis of the whole lecture, the substance and form, and to a 
siuprising extent the phraseology* — as he said, * why, they had the whole 
thing.' There had been, however, no stenography nor any extended 
note-taking ; the work was the result of the cultivation of the art of 
listening and of concentrated attention." 
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In tlie work before us Miss Aikin has stated systematically and con- 
cisely the mclliods pursued in her school of preparing the mind for 
study. Every line of the little book e\'idently comes from a heart full <rf 
loving interest and kindly sympatliy for the boys and girls who are now 
spending their young lives in the tedious drudgery of learning words as 
words — a drudgery which results in no generation of power, but \'ery 
often in a stunting of growth little less than criminal on the part of 
those who are responsible for it. 

As a contribution to the science of education Miss Aikin*s " Methods*' 
is entitled to rank with Marj- Biut's "Literary Land-Marks" and Miss 
Bccbc's '* First School Year," a trinity of books of the highest x-alue, for 
which what Miss Aikin aptly terms **the l^elated art of teaching** is 
indebted to women. And to tlie working teacher who is discouraged with 
the multiplied and increasing demands of new '* branches, " who is in 
rebellion against the tyranny of the text book— or rather the tyranny of 
the prevalent mode of using it — and tired of the pouring-in process, and 
her name is legion, we commend this little book as a decided help to the 
better way. To those who are no longer in school, nor connected 
directlv with education, but who have become so mentally demoralized 
tha-t tliey muddle every conversation, or sermon, or lecture \>n.\h their 
own confused and wandering thoughts — and their name, too, is legion — 
thtwe are suggestions as to the habit of concentrating attention and 
improving the memory that can hardly fail to help the most chronic 
cas*.s. 



Thk Story of Washington.— A Children's Story by Children. By 
]\Iiss Jessie Smitli. Republican Printing House, Santa Rosa, Cal., 

This booklet, prepared by Miss Smitli, priniar\' teacher in the schools 
of Santa Rosa, Cal., seems to us one of the brightest and most interesting 
little studies which has recently come to our notice. It is just what it 
purports to be, "A Children's Story by Children." Its method of pro- 
duction, as ex:i)lained in tlie preface by Mr. Burk, superintendent of the 
Santa Rosa schools, is full of suggestive ideas. Stories of some historical 
hero are told to the class, and some days later are reproduced by them in 
both oral and written fonn. I'rom the written fonns, after careful study 
of essential points, and es|x."cially of the fonns of expression used by the 
children, the story is reconstructed by the teacher. Care is taken to 
bring out in full those jwrtions which the children seemed to dwell on 
and emphasize. These results ser\'e as lessons for reading and discussion 
by the class, and are then revised and put in pennanent form. This 
** Story of Washington," thus prepared, is presented to the public as a 
product from the child's world. The illustrations, one of the unique 
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features of the book, were made by children of eleven and twelve — ^the 
text being the work of second and third year pupils — entirely from their 
own mental pictures of those facts which most interested them. 

Miss Smith has based her work not on any theory of what ought to 
interest children, but on actual experiments on the children themselves. 
Thus her results have a practical bearing and interest which no other 
method can produce. The question to be settled now is: "Do these 
rough, inartistic representations of the mental picture in certain chil- 
dren's minds more readily excite similar mental pictures in the minds of 
other children ? " This point Mr. Burk is anxious to know, and would 
be glad of any ideas drawn from similar work in other schools. 

Among the salient points in the text are the terseness and continuity 
of the story. The omission of a single sentence makes a break in the 
narrative. Both the story and the illustrations indicate tlie active as well 
as the concrete quality of the child mind. Careful study of this ghmpse 
at the child's mental world emphasizes the point made by Dr. Christopher 
in his article in the January- number of the Child-Study Moxthi^y. He 
maintains that the mental and moral world of the child is not the mental 
and moral world of the adult, and that children are not "little men and 
women.** The working of the mind of the child is in many respects 
essentially different from that of the adult. 



Transactions of The Illinois Society for Child-Study. Vol. i,, 
No. 3. The Werner School Book Company, Chicago and New York, 
November, 1895. 72 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

While not as voluminous, the third number of [volume one presents 
some attractive and essential additions to the preceding numbers. Super- 
intendent Minard of Ma>nvood, 111., presents a way of making child-study 
meet the practical requirements of everj' day school-work. Mrs. McMurr>' 
contributes a paper on *' Child-Study Through the Medium of the Parent. ** 
There are two valuable articles on "Discipline in the Family and in 
the School,*' by Prof. Earl Barnes of Stanford University'. Dr. J. Stanley 
Hall's " Child-Study Syllabi," the article on "School Hygiene,** by Dr. 
D. F. Lincoln of the University of New York Cit}', and the continuation 
of the English bibliography on the subject of child-study, are other fea- 
tures of interest. 

The thifd number was announced as the last of the first volume. But 
with the close of the year 1895 was published No. 4 of Vol. i, which next 
to the Hand- Book (No. 2) will probably be most in demand. It contains 
but 64 pages, including comments by the editor, Col. Francis W. Parker, 
President of the society. It is the educational symposium of the year just 
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closed. Acting by request of the executive committee of the lUinois State 
Teachers' Association, Colonel Parker addressed to all the prominent 
students of child-study the following questions : 

1. If we, as teachers, were to apply the already acquired results in 
child-study, in teaching and treatment of children, what pre^'ailing 
methods would be inhibited ? 

2. What principles, methods or de^'ices, for the teaching and treatment 
pupils, not now in common use, should, in your opinion, be taken as fun- 
damental and authoritative, and applied in school work ? 

Answers were sent by the following distinguished specialists : 

Prof. W. Rein, Director Teachers* Training School, University, Jena, 
Germany ; Dr. Francis Warner, London Hospital College, London, Eng- 
land ; Dr. Frederick Tracy, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada ; Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall, President Clark University, Worcester, Mass.; Dr. J. 
Mark Baldwin, Princeton College, Princeton, N. J.; Dr. John Dewey, 
Dean Department of Philosophy, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ills.; 
Dr. K. W. Scripture, Vale University, New Haven, Conn.; Dr. Joseph 
Jastrow, University of Wisconsin, Madistm, Wis.; Dr. Henry H. Donald- 
son, Professor of Neurology, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ills.; Dr. 
William L. Bryan, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind.; Dr. Elmer 
E. Brown, Professor of Pedagogics, University of California, Berkeley, 
Cal.; Dr. Earl Barnes, Professor of Pedagogics, Stanford University, 
Santa Clara County, Cal. ; Dr. A. D. Cromwell, Professor of Pedagogics, 
Tobin College, Fort Dodge, la.. Dr. Paul Hanus, Professor of Pedagogics, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. C. C. Van Liew, Illinois 
Normal University, Normal, 111.; Prof. M. V. O'Shea, Professor Educa- 
tional Psychology and Child-Study, Buffalo University, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Dr. W. O. Krohn, University of Illinois, Champaign, 111.; Report of 
Mothers' Club, Buffalo, N. V., Prof. :M. V. O'Shea; Suggestions for the 
Stuily of Individual Children. INIothers' Club, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The connnents by the editor constitute one of Colonel Parker's strong 
contributions to the literature of this subject. It is one of the clearest 
statements yet made of what has already l)een done by this movement, its 
direction and what may be liope<l from it. If the second volume of these 
•' Transactions" shall contain as niudi of value as the first, IlHnois may 
well be i)roud of her Society for Child-Study. 



ScHOOi, PFn'vSics. A new Text Book for High Schools and Academies. 
By Elroy :M. Avery, Ph. D., LL. D. Sheldon & Co., New York and 
Chicai^o, 1S95. 

For many yt:iirs Dr. Averj-'s " Elements of Natural Philosophy*' was 
without a rival among text books in physics for secondary schools. As 
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the pendulum of pedagogic practice, however, swung farther in the direc- 1 

tioii of laboratorj' methods, it seemed that it must give way to the later 1 

books. The present work is at ooce a recognition of the value of labora- -' 

' methoil, and s protest Bgoinst the laboratory toethod curried J 

The limitations of time, ei^uipment and CJipacily of I 

; recognized and respected. Care has been taken to select 1 

jrithin the powers of tlie class of pupils for whom the book. 1 

IB designed as well as witlilu the limits of the appropriation which the ] 

average board of educatiou is likely to ntoke for material and apparatus. I 

The value of laboratory work is not in the rediscovery of ph^'sical txvth, , 

but in the cultivation of systematic habits of accuracy and observation, 1 

and some degree of ability to reason from observed particulars. In the l 
new book Ih-, Aver;' has improved the arrangement of subjects by divid- 

ing the work into (t) Mass phvsics, including mechanics andsound ; (a) ] 
Molecular phy^cs, or heat, and (3) Etherphysics, includiiigtlie dujpler 

on light and electricity — a more natural order than that of ' ' The Ele- 1 

ments." The work is not a revision, but a new book; but the friends ol ] 
"The Elements" will be glad to find, with some changes, the unsur- 
passed collection of problems which have stimulated and strengthened so 
many minds. The characteristic reminder that ' ' no autlior can make a 
comfortable Procrusteanbedstead"riemain3also, and is as pertinently sug- 
gest! vi 

He Read Them Backward. 

Itwasacoiintrj-sclioGl. The 
children were all of Gcrraaii 
de.scciil , aud attended willi that 
regularity which characterizes 
their uatiouaUty, and as usual 
were all present on this partic- 
ular day. Reading and num- 
bers came first on the program. 
Reading was gone through 
with without any tiling unusual 
occuring, and the numbers 
then taken up. A drill on read- 
ing them from oue to ten was i 
the lesson assigned, so they 
were written 011 the blackboard 
and each child made to read 
them as they were pmnted to. 
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I shall tell this just as it happened. The first to be questioned 
was a stout little fellow, the brightest in the class. ** Hans," 
said I, *'3'ou may read the numlxirs as I point to them on the 
board." So I l^egan to point and Hans began to read, which 
was sometliing like as follows : '* Von, dwo, dree, vour, vife, 
zix, zeeven, oclit, nien, den." *'That was well done, Hans," 
said I, "now 3'ou may read them backward." 

The little fellow's face darkened for an instant, then suddenly 
brightened as the idea how to read them backward came to liim. ■ 
He first turned his back to the board and tried to read them by 
looking over his shoulder, but failing in this he bent forward 
until his hands touched the floor and looked from between his 
legs at the numbers back of him on the boards. 

I will not attempt to describe the uproar among the rest of 
the scholars, nor did I at the time attempt to quell it, for any- 
one who would not laugh at that long-headed little German boy 
as he placed himself in such a ridiculous position to read the 
numbers backward is lacking one of the characteristics of gen- 
uine humanity.— /t'«;//VZ?. Ilogajiy Marquette, Mich, , in Chicago 
Times- Herald. 
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Not Knowing* 

As a fond mother, when the day is o*er, 

Leads by the hand her Uttle child to bed, 

Half smiling, half reluctant to be led, 
And leaves his broken playthings on the floor. 
Still gazing at them through the optn door. 

Not wholly reassured and comforted 

By promises of others in their stead. 
Which, though more splendid, may not please him more, 

So Nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 
Leads us to rest so gently that we go, 

Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends that we know. 

— LongfellouK 

A simple child 

That lightly draws its breath. 
And feels its life in every limb. 

What should it know of death ? 

— Wordsworth^ 

Children always turn toward the light. — Hare, 

These are my jewels. — Cornelia {mother of the Gracchi)^ 



Backward and Mentally Deficient Children. 

In a paper dealing with the abo\-e title, a curaorj- allusion to 
the iionnal mind will uot be out of place, it being of the utmost 
importance to have clear conceptions of the normal before con- 
sidering the abnormal. Our present knowledge teaches us 
that the upper brain (cerebrum) is the organ of mind, and 
that all its operations take place in the cells of the gray matter 
of this delicate structure, and that the gray matter is the rind, 
or cortex, of the organ. Further than this we know little. 
What mind actually is we do not know. Physiologists have 
taught us regarding the physical construction and function 
the brain cells, fibers, and the intimate connection existi 
between the cellular elements, j'et so far they cannot expl 
what takes place in the tiny granules of their protoplasm, 
chemical formula can be written for brain matter, yet some- 
thing still eludes our efforts, viz. , a kuoi\' ledge of the opera- 
tions, or changes, which occtu^ necessary to make up mind. 
may be that in the future we shall know how we think, 
what thinking is. For this man has been striving since 
beginning, and the solution is not yet. 

While it is denied us to know specifically of what mind 
sists, we are acquainted somewhat with the process of its dt 
opment — how the brain of the new-born is as an unwritl 
page, upon which from time to time external impressions leai 
their imprint. If we keep in view the fact that this new 
is without mind, it will assist us in appreciating the effect 
impressions made during the period of mental development. 
At birth the brain matter consists of round embrj-onic cells; is 
of a soft consistency and uniform in color. Not until after the 
close of the first month does the gray matter make its 
ance. It is during the first eight years of life the brain 
pied in forming cells for the reception of future ideas, 
natiu^e is bending all her energj- In the direction of developm» 
of this organ for its coming work. It is^portant not to 
to premature use these half-formed, delicate cells. This is 
period of sensation, when the seuses should be cultivated w: 
out brain strain. 
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Histologists tell us that a normal cell, under a normal stimu- 
lus, produces a normal cell; that a normal cell under an abnor- 
mal stimulus produces an abnormal cell: and that an abnormal 
cell, under any stimulus, produces an abnormal cell. If this 
be true we can readily understand tlie importance of appropri- 
ate stimulation for evolution of brain cells in the young, if we 
would secure the full measure of normal action. We under- 
stand that all brain-cell proliferation is the result of stimula- 
tion, and we are conscious the stimulation comes from external 
impressions received through the medium of sense perception. 
How necessarj', then, in teaching the young, that methods 
applied be correct ones. The importance of this is obvious; it 
is everything to an indi\'idual that the brain should ha\-e 
received only healthy impressions during the formative period 
of life. It is in this epoch character is molded and established, 
remaining practically the same throughout life. ' 'The child is 
father of the niau." 

The germs of greater achievments in education appear to 
lie in the direction of child-study, a subject yet in its infancy. 
May we not suggest that all teachers become pupils and leain 
of the child? We have learned of the utter vacuity of the 
new-born, yet the brain mass at this tinie is proportionately 
larger than the body. Nature's laboratorj* has equipped the 
new-comer with an organ ready to receive instantaneous im- 
pressions, and not until later in life, as the muscular acti\ities 
grow, do the brain and body attain their due proportions. 

Is not this suggestive that there is needed a closer analysis 
and study of child thought and action ? At the threshold of 
life and for a few following years the family circle is the natm^l 
scene of the diild's education, not mind study, but sense train- 
ing, leaving the mind comparatively dormant, awaiting the 
completion of its physical home to begin active duties in mind 
culture after the first eight years of life. In connection with 
the home training a teacher is added, and these forces, home 
and teacher, should ever act in harmony. As time passes 
the instructor assumes greater responsibilities in directing 
the growth and development of the child's education, yel 
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tbrough, all the home maintains its influence in regulating 
cliUd's iiupresaions. As the individual merges from childlK 
to youth, or pubescence, there is a rapid trausformation . or 
change iu growth, physically and mentally, requiring the 
utmost delicacy on the part of the teacher to safely tide the 
pupil through to the more stable period. Mental tasks and 
confinements are not so favorably received or borne at this 
time of life. We must leave these brief allusions for yoii to 
consider, they having reference only to children which you, as 
teachers, have to deal with. The mentally alert, whose minds 
are bright, clear, and responsive to the mo-it delicate impres- 
sions, and whose springing and sinewy limbs carry them to 
and from their schools, and for whom our noble State has built 
over 13,000 school- houses, set apart more than four millions of 
dollars as a permanent school fund, spending annualh" over 
eight milhons of dollars for their education, and in addition 
pro\-idiug them with the talent of over 18,000 of our best 
people as teachers, — let us pause,— any of these bright 
jewels may, before the setting of to-morrow's sun, feel the 
blighting touch of accident or disease, which may forever close 
against them the pathway leading to the coveted goal of full 
and complete manhood and womanhood, confining tliera to the 
darkened chambers of an imbecile soul, fore\-er destroying 
proud and anticipating parents' fondly cllerished hopes 
wislies, and burdening them with the life-long grief of a \-isil 
tion worse and more dreaded than even death itself. 

There is an old Eastern legend about the black camel tl 
comes and lies down before the door of him upon whom hea' 
is going to lay her chastening hand. You nor I know not 
morning we shall arise and find the black camel IjTng before 
our tent. 

This leads to the consideration of dull and backward chil- 
dren, varynng in degrees of mental torpidity, respecting whom 
I desire to say a few words. They are subjects requiring dis- 
tinct methods of stimulation to unfold intellects liidden within 
their tardy cell structure. There are many factors, both psy- 
chical and physical, causing the semblance of mental dulln* 
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in the former the cell structure of the brain tissue develops 
slowly during the plastic period, maturing later than the aver- 
age, but when ftdly developed, under favorable en\ironment, 
they often rank with the strongest minds. It has been so in 
the past and will be so in the future. Examples of this, no 
doubt, occur to you. Webster, Beecher, and Froebel were of 
this class. Also I may mention lyinneus, Volta, Bums, Bal- 
zac, Edison, and Scott as dullards in youth. 

Sir Edwin Arnold speaks of a pupil who was exceedingly 
dtdl, shy, and silent; docile and respectful enough, but at all 
times behind with his school tasks. The boy appeared to be a 
hopeless dunce. Becoming interested in the child, and taking 
pains to analyze his condition, Sir Edwin discovered he was 
not in reality intellectually deficient, but was so constituted as 
to require more than ordinary attention to secure confidence 
and self-reliance, which could only be accomplished by genuine 
sympathy and tact on the part of the teacher. Under the new 
regime the boy*s faculties gradually expanded, changing from 
a dull, apathetic youth to one confident, joyous, and self- 
reliant, succeeding later in life to eminence in his chosen 
pursuit. 

A number of examples have come under my own observation 
not necessary to relate. This class of individuals is not defi- 
cient, but ripen late in life. I do not wish you to infer that all 
dull children prosper so favorably as those noted; they are 
exceptions. Too often the instructor, faihng to recognize their 
true condition, becomes discouraged with the apparently hope- 
less task. Neglect consequently follows, lea\dng the unfortu- 
nate pupil in hopeless competition, resulting in his remaining 
educationally deficient for want of opportunities due him. 

Referring now to loss of and impaired senses: Children with 
an actual loss of one or more of the special senses seldom come 
under jour instruction, and I only refer to them to call your 
attention to the results obtained, not by ordinary educational 
means, but by methods adapted to their needs, as used in the 
schools for the blind and deaf. You are familiar with the his- 
tories of Laura Bridgman and Helen Keller, who were both 
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blind and deaf, yet through patient study and the application 
of intelligent efforts their imprisoned intellects were liberated, 
permitting the sunlight of reason to guide their future activi- 
ties. 

There are, however, numbers of cases with one, or perhaps 
two, impaired senses present in all public schools, but not folly 
recognized or understood. You may be conscious of secluded 
or latent forces, but puzzled how to reach and measure their 
value. Some route to the mental chambers is partially ob- 
structed. Recently Mr. O. R. Patrick, Superintendent of the 
Mills county schools, mentioned examples of this character 
which came to his notice. In one room, under one teacher, 
were three pupils who failed to keep pace with their more 
fortunate companions. The teacher, failing to recognize the 
true condition, attributed the dullness to mental hebetude, 
therefore considered it loss of time to dei'Ote attention to them, 
fully satisfied that her efforts would be futile, Mr. Patrick's 
analysis elucidated the fact that one of the pupils was laboring 
under defective vision. He was successful in geography, for 
the reason that the print was large and plain, which he could 
read readily; graded low in all studies illustrated by blackboard 
exercises, or where small print was used in his text books. 
The lack of progression in this case was purely on account of 
the physical defect mentioned. The child, conscious of some 
deficiency, manifested it by a state of uneasiness and restless 
movements during recitations. Mr. Patridt found that the 
child possessed average ability, requiring only a correct diag- 
nosis of his condition and appropriate remedies applied to insure 
successful development. 

Another in which marked dullness appeared, the cause was 
discovered to be enlargement of the phar^'ngeal glands with 
partial closure of the eustachian tubes, cau.sing a degree of 
deafness that prevented the child from clearly understanding 
the subject matter of the les.sons recited by his companions, or 
the instructions of his teacher, esjiecially when new words or 
sounds were introduced. A third was similarly affected. The 
teacher received censure from the parents for not recognizing 
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the true mental condition, they compreheuding the true capac- 
ity of their children. 

Professor Monroe, of Stanford University, obtained data 
relating to 10,000 pupils in California schoob. finding ten per 
cent mentally dull and three per cent feeble-minded. He states 
there are many children in public schools who could be more 
economically and wisely trained in scliools adapted to their 
special needs, and remarks: "There are many more who. 
although not positively feeble-minded, skirt the border land x>f 
abnormality, and because of their large numbers — nearly ten 
per cent of the whole pubilc school enrollment — should receive 
the thoughtful attention of teachers and specialists. ' ' A com- 
mission appointed by the British Government to investigate the 
condition of 100,000 school children in Great Britain report 
seven per cent as being mentally dull. 

Our remarks so far only have reference to normal minds. 
Normal, but impeded or embarrassed in growth owing to psy- 
chical or physical impairment, which being sufBciently analyzed 
and understood, and the proper application made, the difficulty 
can generally be overcome and intercepted faculties brought 
into normal activity. With our present school system it is not 
entirely within your province to devote the individual attention 
required to develop this class of pupils, but you can do much 
when acting with a correct knowledge of their true condition. 

Mr. Hawley Smith, in his "Bom Short," refers to some of 
the foregoing conditions, and takes the position that the delin- 
quency is usually permanent, susceptible of Uttle, if any, 
improvement, suggesting it is a waste of energ>' and time to 
expend efforts in attempts to train the short faculties, favoring 
concentration of forces to stimulate tlie natural trend or inclina- 
tion of the individual, citing a number of examples to illustrate 
his statement — delinquent in mathematics, music, etc. He 
also mentions that those born ' ' short ' ' are always found to be 
" long" in other directions, advocating giving special attention 
to " long " faculties, or tendencies, principally to the exclusion 
of the "short." t^t us notice the position taken by Mr. 
Smith, admitting thai some iudividuals really are born "short," 
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that no measures cau be de\nsed to entirely overcome the shoi 
age, of which we shall speak subsequently. The obset%~atiai 
of the writer has been that the shortage is almost invariablyl 
more apparent than real, depending upon environment : 
undiscipliued will power rather than on actual deficiencjrj 
which usually can and ought to be overcome before the fon 
ti^-e period is passed. It has been said that character is a bui 
die of habits. It is admitted that character tends to becon 
fixed. A Roman CathoUc bishop once said: '"Give mc 1 
child until he is seven years old, and you may place him whea 
you will for the rest of his life. He will die a Catholic.' 
Another has it; 

"The mind, impressible and soft, with ease 
Imbibes and copies whate'er it sees. 
And through the labyrinth of life holds fast the clew 
That education gave it, false or true." 

As an illustration of the latter I submit the following: 
youth attending the same school as the writer invariably failed 
to have his lesson in grammar, insisting that it was absolutelJ| 
impossible for him to master this branch, his teacher and com-' 
pauions finally agreeing with him. He stood high in all other 
studies. Had not circumstances occurred later in life necessi- 
tating a knowledge of this branch, he doubtless would have 
passed through life ignorant of even the fundamental princi- 
ples of grammar, and continued to be marked as a deficient. 
At the age of seventeen it so happened that this i>erson passed 
an examination before the County Superintendent during the 
early settlement of one of our Western States, receiving a cer- 
tificate to teach. On the particular branch mentioned clan des- 
tine aid was received from an adjoining teacher during i 
examination. From necessity and ambition the aspirant secure 
a position as teacher, entered upon his duties tremblingly, 
scions of inefGcieucy in the branch referred to. To s 
it was iniperati\'e that this delinquency be made good. 
mencing with the same zeal and application that bad 1 
bestowed on other branches of study, he was soon surprisi 
not only to find himself succeeding, but especially interested i) 
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mastering a supposed impossibility. The apparent shortage 
was soon proven to be a myth. Resulting consequences were 
that he succeeded in his capacity as teacher, and later in life 
occupied important public positions. Other cases could be 
cited bearing out the same thought, but I refrain to repeat, 
and only mention this one, suggesting that you do not too 
readily accept the theory of irremedial incapacity of your back- 
ward pupils. 

Let us now consider the actually **bom shorts." First, 
those impaired or deficient in one or more brain areas. Physi- 
ological research demonstrates the possibility of restoring the 
impaired fimction of muscular tissue, instances of which have 
no doubt come under your observation. The partial or com- 
plete restoration of a paralyzed limb can be largely obtained 
through systematic exercise and other agencies. The same 
systematic application of appropriate stimulus applied to im- 
paired brain cells should result accordingly. Patient and 
repeated effort has its reward. If the impairment is an inabil- 
ity to cope successfully with mathematics, bearing in mind the 
weakened condition of the centers involved, the tasks assigned 
should be gauged in accordance with the enfeebled powers, 
gradually increasing the stimulus as the faculty grows in 
strength. Conditions being once thoroughly understood, while 
presenting difficulties, may be practically or wholly overcome 
if the remedy is intelligently applied. Where the brain area is 
absolutely wanting it has been demonstrated that other centers 
come to the rescue through the medium of vicarious action. 
It is a well-known fact that after the Ugature of an artery the 
circulation is re-established through what is called collateral 
circulation. It is equally true that the brain areas are capable 
of extra cell prohferation, taking on to some extent the func- 
tion of the crippled or absent area. I mention this only to 
remind you of the wonderful resources of nature in pro\'iding 
for irreparable deficits. The examples of extra sense function 
occurring in Laura Bridgman and Helen Keller have been 
referred to and will illustrate this thought. 
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Xext let us consider from the standpoint of the 
tliose with certain abnormally developed faculties, or SU] 
natural Ijenls, Here let me call your attention to what I 
sider a popular error, that of concluding what a youth is 
adapted for on account of precodousuess, or inclination in 
lain directions, exercising ipore than ordinar>' intellectuality 
skill in certain lines. Perhaps it may be said tliat the subji 
is a bom musician, mechanic, etc. The generally accept* 
theor>' appears to be to stimulate tliis already unduly developed 
faculty or trend of the indi\'idual, leaving the other faculties 
largely to care for themselves. We are taught that the object 
of education is to bring up all the faculties as nearly parallel as 
possible, thereby leaving the individual harmoniously and sym- 
metrically developed. The fallacy of the popular 
referred to is apparent, using the extremes to illustral 
" There is a truth taught by these an omahes which all tead 
would do well to consider, i. e., every undue culture of 
intellectual faculty or a bodily power, to the neglect of correla- 
tive faculties or powers, is a fatal mistake, tending to the 
increase of insanity and deficiency. The possession of a ^ngle 
faculty, abnormally developed, to the suppression of or extinc- 
tion of other faculties equally essential to a symmetrical cul- 
ture, though he be styled a genius, is as truly a monster as a 
■dwarfed being, whose huge head, perhaps, so overtops the 
body as to stunt its growth and cripple fore\'er the power of 
locomotion. If we would aid in restoring the lost hanii< 
■of the universe we must seek for ourselves and our 
that uniform culture of the whole being in its triune nat 
physical, mental, and moral, which in its completeness confoi 
to the lines of a perfect symmetry without excrescence 
depression. ' ' 

Teachers, keep in view the true object of education, 
referred to abo\-e. Let the whole intellectual field receive 
needed attention during the pliable period, after which the pi 
dominant or leading faculty, if there be such, will 
supremacy, determining the individual's life course of 
supjx>rted by at least well-trained other faculties. 
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Regarding the present equipment of our school system, it 
would appear that for some of the classes I have mentioned the 
provision is not adequate. The question is, what can we do by 
way of relief? Let me say what other countries are doing 
under ^niilar circumstances. The Scaudinaviau nations have 
a sjstem of auxiJiarj' schools; the Germans the same, and 
Great Uritain also has to a limited extent extended her school 
facilities to meet the necessity. In London there are some 
t\venty schools for backward pupils who are drafted into tliem 
from the general public schools by a system which need not be 
nientioned here. I am inclined to favor the plan as one pro- 
viding for the missing educational link between the normal and 
actual deficients. 

Perhaps another suggestion would not be out of place, and 
that is the desirability of a medical officer in connection ^^'ith 
the schools whose duty would l>e not only to advise on hjgieiiic 
conditions, but also as to exercise, amount of time to be devoted 
to study, and especially to investigate defects, or apparent 
defects, of pupils which retard their mental progress. These 
duties, in connection with the very necessary hygienic super- 
vision by a medical officer, would be provocative of good. 

Descending in the mental scale, we next consider the feeble- 
minded. This term is used to include many grades, from those 
skirting tlie border line of normal intellect to the profound 
idiot, who, having eyes, sees not; ears, hears not; neither 
tastes, smells, nor feels; a being wrapped in the solitude of 

' unconsciousness, though in possession of all the iulets of knowl- 
edge, which lead to an unde\'eloped brain power, — a dormant 

' sensorium. The following definition for feeble-minded ness 
■will serve to introduce the subject: Tliere is an actual mental 
deficiency, dependent upon congenital causes, or upon accident 
or disease subsequent to birth. Deficient, yet capable of devel- 
opment in degrees, but never reaching the standard gauge of 
intellectuality. 

First let us take the moral imbtcik. whom we classify with the 

I feeble-minded. They ar^ often termed incorrigibles, bad boys 

[ and girls, looked upon as vicious and widced beings because of 
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a tendency to commit criminal and moral offenses; consider 
as capable of doing right if they only would; when the t 
is they are degenerates, born with crooked tendencies which tol 
them are right, lu other words, there is an inherited perver- J 
sioii of the stnse of right and wrong— a permanent morall 
obliquity, which cannot be eradicated, and with but little hope I 
of improvement. They are fmmd in attendance at the public I 
schools, greatly to the detriment of themselves, their compan- ' 
ions, and teachers. This class, if left to pursue the ordinary 
course of hfe, will swell the ranks of the pauper and criminal 
classes, multipljing their kind and entailing by their misde- 
meanors enormous loss aud public expense, as illustrated b^l 
tlie celebrated "Jukes" family and the "tribe of Ishmael," 
the former, one couple and their progeny, costing the State 
of New York, during a period of seventy-five years, over 
jpi, 250,000; the latter, also from one family, iu one year cost- 
ing a township in Indiana, including Indianapolis, 575,000. 

Backwardness in studies is not necessarily characteristic of 
the moral imbecile. Many are acute enough in accumulating 
book knowledge, but lack in application, failing to comprehend 
the proper uses and advantages of education, usually applying 
it in a direction for evil rather thau good, education for them 
merely enlarging their power for committing errors, Teachers 
should be careful to distinguish between the truly incorrigible 
or bad boy and the moral imbedle. The latter should be early 
recognized, even while yet in the kindergarten, and removed 
to special institutions where he should be permanently de- 
tained, his time occupied at manual labor, thereby prevent- 
ing the evils referred to. Numbers of this class have come 
under my observation, and tlie history of any one of them 
would be both voluminous and exceedingly curious. They are 
human enigmas, puzzHlig the wisest philosopher or scientist. 

Another class receiving care, training, and treatment under 
the provisions for the feeble-minded is the epileptic. I briefly 
state that it is the conclusion of experienced observers that 
these should be cared for iu a special colony, adapted to meet 
their requirements. So far the percentage of cures falls betov 
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ten per cent of the whole number, rather than exceeding this. 
They cannot be consistently cared for or trained in the public 
schools, nor in institutions for feeble-minded or hospitals for 
the insane. There are three thousand in the State of Iowa, 
and I may truthfully say that no class of deficients merit the 
fostering care of our generous State more than these. 

Considering now those palpably feeble-minded, it may inter- 
est you to know that prior to 1848 this dependent class had no 
recourse to public provision. Left to the imcertainty of chance, 
leading a life of solitude and deprivation, until the late Dr. 
Edouard Seguin turned the search-Ught of philanthropic inves- 
tigation in their interests, bringing them into the sunlight of 
Christian sympathy, resulting in the estabUshment of numer- 
ous institutions in England, France, Germany, Norway, Swe- 
den, and far-ofif Japan, the United States ranking second to 
none in providing for these blighted minds, there now being 
about twenty States in the Union maintaining special institu- 
tions for their care and training. They are here through no 
fault of their own. Always remaining incompetent to care for 
themselves. There is an arrested development which cannot 
be entirely overcome. The stigma alwaj's remains. They 
may become reasonably skillful artisans, but will always lack 
in judgment and reason. Although training may have done 
much to ameUorate their condition, but few can ever become 
other than dependents. They may become self-supporting 
with proper guardianship, but not self-controlling and self- 
directing. Under the supervision of kindly persons they will 
labor successfully as assistants in household, farm, and other 
manual labor, and as helpers in the care of their more depend- 
ent associates. 

The institution at Glenwood shelters six himdred, the popu- 
lation being about equally divided between the improvables 
and non- improvables. The latter are pro\ided for in separate 
buildings adapted to their low degree of infirmity, and are 
cared for without attempt at education, habit training only 
benefiting them. 
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In the school department are included all who are capable | 
mental de\-elopmeut. Our educational means or methods t 
divided into physical and mental, bearing in mind that the two 
are not independent of each other, and that the physiological 
education of the senses " must precede the psydiical education 
of the mind." (Seguin. ) Yon, as teachers, fully appreciate 
the \-alue of thorough sense training as a foundation structm 
realizing the importance of cultivating sense perception, if yo' 
pupils are to properly succeed in later efforts. With accurate 
percepts the imagination follows with healthy image concepts. 
But few of our charges are ever capable of multipl>-ing their 
concepts, and then only in a feeble way. 

In this work we are practically confined to sense percepti 
in educational methods, being fortunate, indeed, if we em 
advance beyond the concrete. In this connection, howev 
call to aid, especially in the lower and medium classes, t 
lar discipline and training, to arouse the dormant t 
For example, a dull, apathetic child, oblivious to all surround- 
ings; the teacher suddenly turns a bright light in its face; at 
first, possibly, there is no visible impression; repeated trials 
cause a movement in efforts to escape. An impression is made^ 
with some assistance the child is hurried across the Ro< 
Again, a bean bag is thrown with some force against the ttodj^ 
at first there is no response; repeated, the hands are raised 1 
guard himself from harm; later, makes efEorts to grab the ban 
then tosses it back to the teacher, or is taught by imitation 1 
throw it through an opening in a board. By such ^mpl 
methods, persistently followed, impressions are made, arouf 
feeble thought action. 

Froebel trutlifuUy remarks that ' ' in primary education t 
doing, the thing done, the teaching, and the learning must, 
every case, rest on actual f^ct and real existence, so that thi 
mental intelligence incessantly striving upward in single things, 
as in its general career, may expand and develop the life-gi^■i^g 
creative power of the pupils, according to the measure of their 
strength and ability, their talents and desires. ' ' The menta 
feeble child cannot successfully deal with the abstract; 
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mental capacity must always hover around the concrete; inter- 
nal perception and transference of thought occurs only in a 
limited degree. *'A11 instruction, therefore, must be presented 
to it in a concrete form, which it can not only see, but, when 
possible, grasp in the hand as well as in the mind.'* (Shuttle- 
worth's Mentally Deficient Children.) Kindergarten and 
object lessons are of special service; whereas the normal child 
exercises its own spontaneous activity through these occupa- 
tions, those who are mentally deficient have to be stimulated 
to action by the force of imitation. 

It is true that, while we can and do roughly di\4de our 
charges into several classes, there are peculiarities in almost 
every case, making our labors of necessity largely individual 
work, requiring special experience to analyze their tangled 
minds, more especially in the primary efforts, building slowly 
and cautiously imtil their limited capacity is reached. As 
mental strength asserts itself, we, in the same ratio, resort to 
and utilize the same line of effort or methods practiced in com- 
mon schools, bearing in mind that it is more than ordinarily 
essential in the training of this class that physical culture 
receive the attention so necessary, not alone for its physical 
benefits, but also for mental training. It is one of the strong- 
est factors in cultivating the power of attention which these 
children are so deficient in. 

The special distinction, then, in training the deficient and 
the normal may be summed up as follows: We rely mainly on 
physiological methods, addressing our efforts first to the exter- 
nal senses; following this we endeavor t6 reach the mind 
through muscular discipline, obtained by a course of training 
looking to co-ordination of muscular movements, later to employ 
imitative and other means, both manual and mental, to promote 
the feeble activities enlisted by our earlier efforts. This, in 
brief, is a general outline of methods pursued in the education 
of the feeble-minded children. It is not within the scope of 
this paper to go into lengthy detail regarding methods. Suffi- 
cient, perhaps, has already been said. 
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By way of information I mention a few facts and condtisions 
regarding the feeble-minded that may be of interest to you: 

The census of 1890 reports 95,000 in the United States, 3,319 
of whom were in Iowa. 

The first institution for their training in the United States 
was established by Massachusetts in 1848. 

Iowa was the eighth State to make public provision for them, 
her institution being opened in 1876. 

There are less than 8,000 cared for by the various States. 

The work will not be complete until provision shall have 
been made for all this class. 

There is no cure for the condition. A degree of deficiency 
always remains. 

The duration of life falls short as compared w4th other indi- 
viduals. 

The most potent factor as a cause is heredity. 

The popular belief that consanguineous marriage is a prolific 
cause is an error. 

The percentage among the whites is greater than among the 
blacks. 

There are more males than females. 

In connection with the mentaj state there is some physical 
imperfection. 

Their disposition is of a sympathetic nature and responsive 
to kindness, the predominant factor used in managing them. 

The terms idioc}^ imbecility, and feeble-minded are used 
synonymously. 

Permanent detention is advocated for all feeble-minded per- 
sons. 

Ohio cares for her epileptics in a special colony at Gallipolis. 

New York has purchased 1,800 acres of land in Livingston 
county, N. Y., for the same purpose. 

Pennsylvania is about to establish a similar colony. 

In conclusion, I trust that along wnth your labors in the 
interests of normal minds you will not forget the unfortunate. 
It is true that much has been done for the defectives, as evi- 
denced by the generously provided institutions for the deaf, 
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the blind, the feeble-minded, the indigent, etc. We may truly 
feel proud of the efforts in this direction. 

As a people we need only to recognize our duty for proper 
response to follow. What can we do for the percentage of 
children who, whilst not absolutely deficient, are yet practically 
debarred from the privileges of an education they are entitled 
to. Something remains for you, as teachers, to solve in the 
interests of tlie dull and backward child. The commendable 
zeal manifested in your profession suggests that the problem 
'djill be solved. When this shall have been done, and when the 
public shall have granted your profession the rank it merits, 
with corresponding remuneration, and when it shall act from a 
truer sense of duty in providing appropriate school buildings 
and grounds, then, and not until then, may we point with 
unqualified pride to our school system. 

F. M. Powell, M. D. 
Supe>intendent' Iowa Institution for Feeble-Minded Children, 
Glenwood. Iowa. 



A Few Points to Parents on the Care of 
Qiildren's Teeth. 

The frequency with which I hear the remark: ''Why, doc- 
tor, is that a second tooth ? I am sure he never had one out 
there, ' ' when a child is presented for treatment with an aching 
first molar, convinces me tliat most parents do not understand 
dental anatomy as they should, in order to give their children 
the best care. About the seventh week of foetal life, begin 
the development of the deciduous teeth. Of these there are 
twenty. Four incisors, twocuspidsand fourmolarsin each jaw, 
lacking the four bicuspids found in the permanent set. These 
teeth erupt in about the follo\ving order; The lower central 
incisors about the seventh month, followed by the uppers, the 
lateral incisors from the seventh to the tenth month, the first 
molars from the twelfth to the fourteenth month, the cuspids 
from the fourteenth to the twentieth and the second molars 
from the eighteenth to the thirty-sixth month. 
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During the eruption of the temporary teeth serious t 
disturbances are noted, and by many are supposed to be caused^ 
by the erupting teelh. Careful investigation of these disturb- 
ances has proved that they are caused not from the erupting 
teeth but by some disorder of the digestive apparatus, causal 
by injudicious feeding of the child. 

After eruption care must be exercised by the parent to care 
fully cleanse the child's teeth with a brush and good powder,J 
and also, as is more important, with tile silk floss. This latte 
preventive of decay is seldom utilized. 

The mother or nurse must do this for the child regularly^ 
until he has learned to do it for himself, a most excellent habit 
to cultivate. ' ' Cleanliness is next to godliness, ' ' Rin^ng the 
mouth with Listerine is an excellent practice. At first the 
child will swallow the liquid , but this will do no harm. I have 
found with pleasure that the teaching of my little one to gargle 
at this time has been a great help in the time of throat troubles. 
The deep depression in the grinding surfaces of the molars 
affords excellent lodging places for the food to collect and 
decompose. 

Cavities between the teeth are most common, so I wotdd lay 
special stress on the use of the silk floss, running it between the 
teeth to the gum. "A stitch in time saves nine." Thehttle 
ones have wonderful imaginations, and when the motlier tells 
how the dentist hurt her, or when the father says he was nearly 
killed, the little ones are all attention and conclude that the 
dentist must be a regular " bogie man," and one tobeavoided. | 
So when he is told he must visit the dentist he is usually in i 
highly "worked up" conditiou. 

Have a good dentist and visit him regularly forexamination.1 
Take the child with you for examination before you have foundj 
a cavity, and let him learn that the dentist is his friend, and'] 
not the terrible man conversations between grown people fwlu 
ought to have known better) have led him to believe him to be. I 

Our children must be vaccinated before they can enter theif 
public schools, How wise it would be if their teeth and eyes 
might be examined and put in good condition before they ente 
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upon school life. Much time iswastedby pupils through tooth- 
ache and its compauiou, earache. How can a boy apply him- 
self when he has a jumping, thumping toothache? Would it 
not be a wise expenditure of time for our teachers to instruct 
their pupils ou the care of the eyes and teeth along with their 
lessons in good language? Have you never noticed how a 
severe toothache can demorahze good language? 

Do not have any of the temporary teeth extracted if it can 
possibly be avoided. Particularly save the second molar to pre- 
vent crowding or tipping forward of the first permanent molar, 
and the consequent crowding and irregularity of the anterior 
teeth. 

The molars may be filled with any of the plastics, preferably 
amalgam, cement or gutta percha; the anterior with cement or 
white gutta percha. The insertion of gold in a canity inatem- 
porary tooth is, to my mind, too tr>-ingto a child. A gold cap 
is sometimes placed on an incisor or cuspid when it is too badly 
broken down to hold a filling. 

About the sixth year a new tooth appears back of the tempo- 
rary teeth, and by the parent is often mistaken for a temporary 
tooth. It is important that this tooth have careful attention. 
It is usually the largest of the molars, and coming at the time 
it does it seri-es to set the " bite " and keep the other teeth in 
their normal position. Do not extract a tooth for your httle 
, one unless it be very loose and be a source of annoyance. 
Nature's method is to absorb the root of the temporary tooth as 
the new tooth advances to its position, so that the temporary 
tooth is forced out, or can be removed with very slight force. 

If the teeth appear to be coming iu out of line better consult 
your dentist than to treat the matter yourself. Mud] damage 
may be doue by the too early extraction of teeth to make room 
for others. In most cases nature knows what she is about, and 
the jaw will expand and proper acconunoda lion for all the teeth 
be made. Too often children are presented for treatment where 
the incisors are badly decayed and perhaps the enamel entirely 
gone. Looking further I find the molars decayed, nerii-es 
exposed and sometimes dead. This child will usually have an 
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impaired appetite and more or less stomach trouble. Is it not 
enough to cause indigestion when every time the child attempts 
to masticate its food excnidating pain is caused, and conse- 
quently the food is swallowed without thorough masticatioa. 
Does it not injure the healtli of even a grown person when two 
or three abscessed teeth are continually discharging into the 
mouth ? 

I believe all parents desire the health and comfort of their 
children, but many do not realize the importance of the teeth to 
the best development of the child. In no other place in the 
dental profession do we ueed " delicacy of manipulation " and 
brains in our fingers so much as in the care of children and the , 
treatment of the temporary teeth. 

Alfred J. Oakey, D. D. S. 

Engleviood. Chicago. 
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Some Observations Made in the Schools of St. Marys, Ohio. 

The population of St. Marys is alxsnt 5,000. The school 
enumeration for iSgs was 1,550. The enrollment was 1,200; 
the number of teachers, 24. Generally two teachers reported , 
from the same grade in different acliools. The following are 
some of the conclusions drawn : 

First. The average age of the girls for the first-year grade I 
is seven, and the second grade eight, etc. , going on regularly 
adding a year for each grade up to the ninth-year grade. I 
have no report above that grade. 

Second. The average age of the boys the first \'eaT is six, 
second eight, third nine, fourth eleven, and fifth and sixth grades 
twelve years. So the boys are a year older than tlie girls in the 
fourth and fifth grades and a year younger in the first. The 
ages are the same as those of the girls in the other grades. As 
soon as some of the boys have been in school the required 
length of time (sixteen weeks) in the fourth grade they with- i 
draw to work. They are not promoted, and hence return the I 
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following year to the same grade. This accounts for the age 
being bigh in this grade. As soon as they are old enough 
these boys withdraw from school, and so do not change the age 
in the upper grades. 

Third. Out of sixteen rooms the average deportment of the 
girls was higher than the boys' except in four rooms. One of 
these four was a first year grade, one a second, one a fifth, and 
two a seventh-year grade. 

Fourth. Out of fifteen rooms the average scholarship of the 
girls is better than that of the boys, except three rooms. One 
of the three was a first year grade and two a ser-enlh-year grade. 
The same three that were lower in scholarship were also lower 
in deportment. 

Fifth. The average number not promoted the year before in 
grades from first to ninth inclusive was as follows: First, 19; 
second, 15; third, 3; fourth, 2; fifth, 7; sixth. 3: seventh, 2; 
eighth, o; ninth. 17. In no grade did more girls fail of pro- 
motion than boys, except in the second grade, where the ratio 
was as I r to 18. At the ages of nine and fifteen twice as many 
boys as girls failed of promotion. 

Sixth. Boys are more nervous than girls in the second, third, 
fifth, sixth, and se\'enth grades. The largest number of nerv- 
ous pupils are found in the second, third, and ninth grades. 

Seventh. The largest number of pupils having a sluggish 
temperament are in the nintii grade. 

Eighth. Most of the pupils have either brown or light hair, 
the number being about equal for each color. About twice as 
many pupils liave black hair as red. About 45 per cent have 
light hair, 44 brown, 7 black, and 4 per cent red. 

Ninth. Thirty-eight per cent have blue eyes, 30 gray, 28 
brown, and 4 black. 

Tenth. Fifteen per cent have decidedly small bodies, and S 
per cent decidedly large. 

Eleventh. Fifteen per cent have defective eyes; 4 per cent 
very strong. The largest percentage of weak eyes is found in 
the foiu-th year. The age averages eleven years in this grade. 
A larger percentage of the girls have weak eyes than the boys. 
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Twelfth. The poorest health is found to be in the third and ' 
sixth grades, at the ages of uine and twelve. 

Thirteenth. The circumference of the wrist increasesineach 
grade over the preceding grade as follows: Second, ii-iooths 
of an inch; third, 19-iooths; fourth, 5-rooths; fifth, 25-iooths; 
axth, 2-iootIis: seventh, 20-iooths; eighth, 8i-iooths. Girls I 
gain verj- little the second, fourth, and sixth years, but rapidly 
in tile seventh, and very rapidly in the eighth. Boys gain 
about 20-!ooths of an inch in every grade except the fourth, 
where the gain is 2- looths of an inch, the seventh, where it is 
lo-iooths, and the eighth, where it jumps to 6g-ioothsof an 
incli. The girls' wrists measure more than the boys' iu the 
first and eighth year grades, at six and fourteen years of ^e. 

Fourteenth. The increase in weight in each grade over the 
preceding is as follows, expressed in pounds and ounces: In 
the first-year grade the boys weigh 4S lbs. 4 oz. ; girls; 47 fts, 
8 oz.; average, 47 lbs. 13 oz. Then the gains run: [See table.] 
The boys gain over ten pounds in the third, seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades, and a httle over half that amount in the 
second, fourth, fifth, and sixth. The girls gain less than 
the boys in the second, third, fourth, seventh, and eighth, 
and very much le.ss in the ninth. They gain more in the fifth, 
and very much more in the sixth, at ele\'en and twelve years of 
age. 

Fifteenth. The strength was ascertained by pulling scales 
at arms' length. In the first-year grade boys pulled 6 lbs. 3 oz. ; 
girls, 5 lbs. 2 oz. ; average, 5 lbs. lo oz. [See table,] The 
girls gained more than the boys in the eighth grade at fourteen 
years; iu fact they gain about nine times as much, but in most 
other grades the boys gain about twice as much as the girls. 
The girls are no stronger at twelve years old than at eleven; 
in fact, not quite as strong, although they have gained more in 
weight at twelve than in any other year after they are nine 
years old, and made more llian an average gain in height. 

Sixteenth. The height of the boys the first year was 3 ft. 
9,60 in.; girls, 3 ft. 9.24 in.; average. 3 ft. 9. 48 in. [See table.] 
The girls are over an inch taller than the boys in the ninth- year 
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grade, at fifteen years, although the boys average sixteen 
years old m this grade. The girls gain more than the boys 
in the fourth, sixth, seventh and ninth grades, at eleven, 
twelve, thirteen, and fifteen years of age. The girls are taller 
than the boys in oiu" ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years; 
that is, in oin- high school. Pupils average a gain in height 
of about 21-5 inches a year. Boys fall below this in the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and eighth grades, and girls in the same 
grades. Boys gain faster than the girls in the second, fourth, 
seventh, and ninth grades. Girls gain faster than the boys in 
the third, fifth, and sixth grades. Girls gain least in weight, 
least in height, and little in strength in the fourth grade (about 
eleven years of age) — that is, when compared with any other 
year. 

Gain in Weight After the First Year. 

Bovs. Girls. Totax. 

Grade, Lbs. Oz. Lbs. Oz. Lbs. Oz. 

First - - - - 48 4 47 8 47 13 

Second 55 45 4 15 

Third 10 3 81 93 

Fourth 5 13 4 10 5 4 

Fifth 62 76 6 12 

Sixth 56 80 6 12 

Seventh 10 14 77 93 

Eighth 10 o 66 83 

Ninth 118 56 87 

Tenth-Twelfth - - - x 



Gain in Strength After the First Year. 



Bovs. 
Grade. Lbs. Oz. 

First - - - - - 6 3 

Second 16 

Third 11 

Fourth - - - - -on 

Fifth 19 

Sixth o 10 

Seventh 213 

Eighth 02 

Ninth 35 

Tenth-Twelfth - . . x 
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Gain in Height After First Year. 

Grade. 
First - . - - 
Second - - - - 
Third - - - - 
Fourth - - . - 
Fifth - - - - 
Sixth . - - - 
Seventh 

Eighth . - - . 
Ninth - - - - 
Tenth-Twelfth 

Notice that the .streugili of the girls ii 
than in the fifth. 

Note that in the fourth grade the increase in height, strength, 
and weight is very slight for the girls, and .somewhat so for . 
boys. 

J. D. SiMPKINS. 

Stipl- of Public Schools,, St. Marys. Okio. 
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Wendell Cecily Aged Two. 
Wendell Cecil is now almost two years old. He is our only I 
child. This article will treat more especially of natural knowl- , 
edge we have found in him even at this early age, i. e., that 1 
clear perception which nature unassisted conveys to ns, and in I 
this lesson we ha\'e learned that where the mind has not yet re- 1 
ceived the -sensation, it is so closely in touch with it that only a 1 
little revelation is required to reconcile it to its creator. The I 
following is only one of many means we can employ to discover I 
this truth, and is mentioned here more for its simplicity than I 
for any logical weight or convincing virtue it may contain I 
within itself, to say nothingoftheexperimentbeingreal. The I 
discovery was not an accident by any means, as I am at all I 
times making a careful study of the little fellow, and whether 1 
we are walking by the brook into which he throws the pebblej 
and laughs at the splashes of water as they glisteu in the sun- 
light, or ^vhen we are standing near the great Rodman locomo- | 
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tive and he listens intently to my explanation of the huge 
engine, or again when I lead him gently from some prohibited 
transaction of his own or to some duty which I have cxtnsigned 
to him, I have but one purpose in view, and that is to better 
prepare the child for the life that he has so recently been asked 
to hold in sen-itude. Last Sunday before the hour of worship 
I gave him the lesson that was the greatest inspiration of his 
life and at the same time brought out to me something deep in 
human philosophy. 

I made a paper tube for blowing soap bubbles, and by having 
the apparatus about a foot long and an inch in diameter I found 
that bubbles large as a bushel basket were produced. In the 
first place I made them about the size of an orange, and as his 
eyes feasted upon the beautiful picture in the light, he was 
almost lost in astonishment. Here he wascalledupontoadjust 
himself to a sensation entirely new, but when he discovered 
that his fiuger could so easily anniliilate the ball from the face 
of the earth, a field of investigation was opened to him which 
was so vast in magnitude, his little mind created a thought 
wave that is rolling on toward the other shore of eternity, not 
to be checked until it dashes up at the feet of his eternal God. 
Of course he was elated and brought into ecstatic joy. Why 
not? When our eyes are opened for the first time and inspira- 
tion floods the mind with rays of light do we not exclaim ; 
"What is man, that Thou art mindful of him, or the son of ' 
man, that Thou visiteth him ?" Later on in the day wheu his 
variegated celluloid ball withstood his gouges aud rolled from 
his touch about the room uuharmed, a sensation not unlike that 
which takes hold of a faithful child of God when a miraculous 
transaction is witnessed, caused his httle head and shoulders to 
shiver with its reception. Naturally heevidently thought this 
one of the bubbles that had taken upon itself a new existence 
and had become comparatively undestroj-able. 

After we had experimented some time with the orange-sized 
bubbles, I decided to put him to the test by astounding him 
with an immense creation, and this time I blew one large as the 
largest football, and as the great sphere formed before him, he 
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gave way under his utter incapacity to grasp the sublimity of ] 
the sensation, and was almost touched to tears. Hestood fora 
moment motionless with the mysterious object, looking thought- 
fully upon the world which I had blown from the paper tube. As 
the different light reflections gathered into the picture before 
him, the natural tendency to wipe it from the face of the earth 
gave way, and the act of destruction which he had so recently 
learned vanished from his mind record and there was received 
in its stead the idea of preservation. Not until I had told him 
several times that it was all right for him to put his finger 
through the large bubble would he couseut to do it. and when 
once he had been led to do it, he looked about thoughtfully and 
with an expression almost of sadness ou his beautiful features, 
which were by this time radiant with pleasure drawn from the 
discoveries he had made. I did not keep him under this strain 
long, and I quickly produced another bubble of like dimen- 
sions, whereupon his sweet face brightened again with natural 
joy and unaffected, gentle laughter. Although I could not 
make the transaction clear to him and could not explain the 
properties of the soapy water mixed with glycerine, >*et I had i 
no difficulty in impressing him with the fact that more skill was I 
required for the big bubble than for the small one, and from I 
this he naturally felt that the offense of doing away with what I 
skill had produced was greater than to annihilate the les 
creation, notwithstanding he knew very well that the physical 1 
■energy on his part wasjust the same in either instance, at the ] 
same time he was conscious that it took more moral courage or— 
immoral courage, if you please, to consent to the willful destruc- 
tion of what he considered the greater effort, than to submit to I 
the natural desire to thrust his finger through the smaller J 
bubble. 

I kept up the bubble-making until the interest to him I 
to weaken, and changed the manner of research to throwing 1 
pebbles into the water. In the next lesson along this particu- 
lar line I shall teach him that which so few of us learn, viz., the I 
relation of creation to destruction. I shall show him this with j 
the soap bubble, and he n-ill understand it, too, just as dearly J 
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Eis we grasp that which we are so woat to assert ourselves 
about, for instance, concerning the properties of life, of death, 
of force, of electricity, of growth, or even of the bubble itself. 
B. W. Rick. 
Provo, Utah. 



Children's Resolves. 
Having conceived the idea that a study of children's resolves 
would be beneficial and ioterestiug, we suggested to the teach- 
ers of our school the presentation of small slips of paper to the 
pupils, upon which they were asked to write their resolves for 
the new year. We specialized some by directiug tlieir minds 
toward resolves made relative to school, to parents, to morals 
and to resolves of a general character. It was very difficult to 
arrange the various answers as we desired to do, but we suc- 
ceeded in deducing some facts worthy of careful thought, and 
in securing some characteristics about which resolves were 
made. Too much space would be required to give individual 
answers, and we shall content ourselves with the following 
generalizations. 

1. A resolve to do belter work for ike whole year of '96. A 
large majority expressed a desire to do better work than had 
been done previously. This end was to be gained by more 
careful attention, more study and better conduct in school, 
more study at home, etc. The reason for this extra effort to do 
better, was, in a few cases, to pass a high examination or to 
reach the coveted ' ' excuse ' ' from examination. 

2. Diseiplinary. These resolves showed plainly the past 
conduct of the child. A majority declared their intention to 
refrain from whispering, a few would chew no more gum. throw 
no more wads, crush no paper, be more orderly in their seats, 
Hot tease those near them, and stand up nicely at recitation. 

3,. Ethical. The ethical points disclosed were as follows: 
Some resolved to follow the Golden Rule more closely than 
pre\'iously ; others would estabhsh closer and more intimate 
rdations with their teachers, several would observe more care 
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in playing upon the school-grounds, while a few desired to im- 
prove their manners upon the street by being more courteous 
to those they meet, and stiil others would refrain from robbing 
other pupils of their lawful time. 

4- Advancemenl in Studies. Among the studies of the 
school in which some wished to make especial progress were 
Geography, Music and Peumauship. One would not make 
faces while singing, while another would not squint her eyes. 

5. Virtues. The \'irtue5 which many desired to strengthen 
were ; kindness to parents and to animals ( the result of special 
instruction along this linej; restraining their anger; character 
formation; patience; helpfulness to parents and to playmates; 
obedience to teachers and parents, unselfishness in thought or 
deed, industry at school, quietness of manner; honesty in their 
dealings and lessons, punctuality at school; friendship with 
playmates and teachers, and purity of speech. 

Some wished to improve their morals by using no profane or 
bad language, while one would try to be better in church. 

Ha^-ing noted a few of the points brought to our notice by 
this exercise, we next make a general deduction from the same. 
Pupils in general love to do right, to please their teachers, to 
improve, to be kind, honest and thoughtful. These desires are 
born with them and remain inactive until quickened into ac- 
tivity by the right incentives. The parent must awaken these 
activities, but the teacher must kindle and enliven them to con- 
tinued development. What a responsibility rests upon every 
teacher who undertakes to develop the unfolding activities of 
the little child. How carefully should she present to those 
tender plants the proper food and nourishment — the milk of 
hu!nan love and watchful sympathy. The great study of every 
true teacher should be to find just the measures to be em- 
ployed that shall strengthen those desires and resolves, that 
shall develop those elements and virtues in character building — 
the end of all true education. The teacher who will tr>- the 
experiment of obtaining the resolves of children will i>e amply 
repaid and edified. 
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Subjoined are a few of these Children's Resolves taken at 

random, the form of expression remaining unchanged. 

I am not going to stand up by my seat or get out of position. 

I am not a going to set idle. 

I am not going to be selfish to my friends. 

I will not stay out of school if I can help it because I want 

to get a card of honor. 

Emma LaPlante (^sec&nd grade) . 

I am not going to miss my spellings. 

I am not going to come to school dirty. 

I am not going to look at other people's work. 

Bernice Voos (^second grade), 

I am not going to move about in my seat. 
I am not going to tell on any one. 
I am not going to bother my mother. 

Ethel Flueu^ing {second grade), 

I resolve to study and not whisper in school. I will spend 
my time that I have to spare in working arithmetic. 

At home I will try not to disturb others. On the street I will 
be as gentle and poHte as I can. Year 1896. 

Rosy Beddor (Jifth grade), 

I thought I would try and improve more this term than I did 
last term. 

I thought I would study real hard in geography and try to 
get 100 next time when we have examination. 

Minnie Bauer {sixth grade), 

I resolve to be faithful at my studies and not to whisper to 
my neighbor and take away his or her time. 

I resolve to be good to my mother at home and be kind to my 
sisters and brothers and friends. 

I resolve not to be rough on the school playgrounds and not 
to be rough in playing. 

Frank Johnson {Jifth grade), 

Chas. W. Mickens, 
Superintendent of Schools, Crystal Falls, Mich, 
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Snap Shots. 

An observing young Chicago teacher, whose desire to r 
untuowu we are bound to resi>ecl, lends The Child-Studv 
Monthly the following extracts from her note-book: 

A first-grade teacher was trying to teach her children what a 
well is. TNvo had once been in the countrj', and had seen one. 
She asked the others to imagine a deep, rouiid hole in the 
ground, and to say what might be found at the bottom of it. 
One answered: "H — 1! " 

During the panic in the Von Humboldt school several chil- 
dren had been injured by rushing excitedly out of the building. 
The incident was used to impress upon them the importance of 
strict obedience in time of danger, and in general, so that the 
habit of obedience would make it easier in a time of excitement. 
At the end of the "lecture" a ten-year-old gravely inquired 
whether the Board of Education would probably pay the doc- 
tors' bills of those who were hurt. 

A lady had found a valuable diamond, and was rewarded for 
returning it to its owner — a wealthy and well-known citizen. 
This led to some reference to a familiar proverb. ' ' How much 
did he give her?" was one question, quickly followed by: 
' ■ How much rtas the diamond worth ? " 

I took' a market basket full of common garden flowers to 
school on die ' ' last day ' ' to use in decorating the room a little. 
The children gathered around ray table while I emptied the 
basket, and their eyes were as large as the roses they were 
looking at. There were many ' ' Ohs ! ' ' and " ' Ahs ! ' ' 
" Where did you get so many flowers, teacher?" "Did they 
all grow at your house? " " Wouldn't I like to live where there 
are so many flowers ! " " Wouldn't they cost much money ! " 
" You'd have to pay ten cents apiece for them at the flower 
store." And so they kept on. almost devouring the homely 
country flowers. Often after a bouquet has done duty on my " 
table for several days, and Ihavethrownit in the wa.ste basket, 
the "bad lx>y." who has been kept after school, will come and 
ask if he may have llie wilted treasures. 
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Last spring we studied the oyster, and they learned, among 
other things, that the oyster is a bivalve. Soon after each child 
was given a navy bean, and told toobser\-e it carefully. No J 
questions were asked or answered. They were then told to 
write what they had learned from that particular beau, being 
careful not to include anything that had been learned about 
beans previous to that day. I wanted obser\'at ion only, I got 
the following, and many others equally good; " The bean's 
coat is starched and ironed. " " The bean is a bivalve. ' ' " The 
bean gets all full of wrinkles when it is wet. ' ' ( Tlie child had 
held the bean in her mouth. ) " When the beau is soaked in 
water the starch all conies out of the coat, and it stretches out 
big and don't fit the beau. ' ' 

A sixth-grade boy said; "The word cyclone is made from 
the word bicj-cle, ' ' 

I had a large picture that needed a frame. The principal 
suggested that I have one of the boys make it, and offered to 
furnish the glass if I could get it made, I told the boys about 
it, and two offered to do the work. I selected the boy that I 
thought would do the neatest work. (He was the best penman 
and drawer in the room, ) He was given an order to get some 
Georgia pine moulding, and the picture was given to him to in- 
sure a fit. After a reasonable time he told me tliat he had the 
pieces cut, and the comers fit all right. A day or so later he 
had sandpapered it. Next he had given it a coat of oil. Then 
he had it all put together. Finally he thouglit it would be im- 
proved by giving it another coat of oil. We were to ha\'e an 
exhibition of school work, aud as the maker of the frame was 
to euter a large number of drawings I proposed to frame some 
of his work, and exhibit the frame also. Each morning and 
I he came to me with a plausible excuse for the non-ap- 
pearance of the frame. Finally the last " day of grace " was 
half gone, and no frame. I sent him home for the frame. 
About the middle of the afternoon I answered a timid rap, aud 
there stood my boy with a bundle of sticks under his ann. 
They were cut to fit; that was all. I said nothing; my surprise 
was too great. " I couldn't drive the nails in, the wood was so 
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hard," is all he said, but liia face said wonders. I never men- 
tioned frame uor picture to him again. Nor did I ever see the 
picture. He was not urged to make the frame, and all he had 
told me about its progress was voluntarily offered. This boy 
was between ten aud eleven yearsold, bright, intelhgent, hand- 
some, a church member, aud well trained at home. He was 
moody at times, and was theu very sensitive. He was modest, 
and did uot like to be publicly praised for liis writing, drawing, 
or singing, in all of which he excelled. My principal advised 
me to read " Arthur Bonnicastle," but I have been unable lo 
see the similarity between the two boys. My boy may have 
been doing some of the ' ' incipient research work ' ' referred to 
by Dr. Christopher. [See CHit-D-STt'DY Monthly for Jaim- 
uary, page 194.] 

ft 

Some Syllabi Prepared in the School of Pedagogy^ 
BuHalo, N. Y. 

STUDY ON CHILDREN'S GAMES. j 

(Submitted by Helen I. Fletcher.] | 

Name of observer 

Name of child ob5er\ed 

Age Nationality Sex 

Occupation of parents 

The teacher should put Group I. upon the board one day 
and ask the children to write a few words about the three 
games they like best, telling why. On the following day put 
Group II. upon the lx>ard aud have the children ivrite as on 
the pre^-ious day. On the third day have children write down 
all the gamL:s they know, and tell what three they like best, 
aud why. 
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Group /. 

Checkers, Proverbs, 

Geography Game, Drop the Handkerchief, 

Hide and Seek, Dominoes, 

Charades, Blind Man's Buff, 

I Spy, Musical Chair, 

Old Maid, Quakers' Meeting, 

Tag, Postoffice. 
Ruth and Jacob, 

Group II. 

Authors, Animal, Ve[];etable, and 
Fruit Basket, Mineral Kingdom, 

Base Ball, Oats, Peas, Beans, and 
As We Go Roimd the Barley Grow, 

Mulberry Bush, Apprentice, 

Spin the Plate, Clap In, Clap Out, 

Pomp, Pomp, Pull Away, Duck on a Rock, 

Leap Frog, - Beast, Bird, or Fish, 

Tic, tac, toe, Obser\'ation, 

Snap the Whip, Bean Bags. 
Forfeits, 
[Note. — Pin essays to this sheet.] 

STUDY ON THE RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF CHILDREN. 

[Submitted by Emma R. Hoag.] 

Name of observer 

Name of child observed 

Age Nationality Sex 

Occupation of parents 



Please ask your children the following questions, taking 
them separately and not allowing them, if possible, to feel they 
are being examined. Be careful to record the answers exactly as 
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the children give them. With children who can write let alt I 
answers be made in the form of compositions, and attsch papeis 
to this sheet. 

1. Why should we be good? Name some things that are 
wrong. 

2. God^How does he look ? Where is he ? What does he^ 
do ? Does God love you ? Do you love God ? 

3. Heaven — Where is hea\-en? What do people do there? J 
What will children have there ? Examples. 

4. Angels — How do angels look? What do they do? 

5. Sunday — Wliat is Smiday for? Do you like Stindayffl 
Why do we go to church ? 

6. Bible — Wiat is the Bible? Why do we learn Bible 
verses? Can you tell one? [Quote the verse given.] 

7. Santa Clans — Who is Sauta Claus? Where is he now? 

8. What is the sun ? What is the moon? What are the 
stars? What are clouds? Where does the stra go at night f ■ 
What causes rain ? thunder? lightning? 

[Note. — Please atale what you know of the child's reUgioas i. 
tion. and the religious ideas of his parents.] 

STUDY ON CHILDREN'S INTEREST I\ THE CAUSAL| 
IDEA. 

[Submitted by Anna I, Davis.] 

Name of okserver 

Name of child observed 

Age Nationality Sex 

Occupation of parents 

1 . At what age did the child begin to ask why ? 

2. At what age was the question first really stimulated by I 
the desire to know Ihe cause of present conditions? 

3. In what field of thought or pertaining to what objects J 
was interest in the causal idea first shown, viz., natural phe-i 
nomena. mechanism of toys, structure or function of anint^f 
organism, rehgious objects, etc.? Give examples. 
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4. To what extent was the idea followed up? That is, 
how much persistency was shown in obtaining the causal idea ? 
Give examples. 

5. At what age between four and seven years was interest 
in the causal idea most prominent? Give examples. 

6. In what field of thought, or pertaining to what objects, 
was interest in the causal idea most prominent ? Give examples, 

[So far as practicable give children's questions verbatim.] 

STUDY ON CHILDREN'S CHOICE OF OCCUPATIONS. 

[Submitted by Edith L. Herson.] 



Name of observer 

Name of child observed 



Age Nationality Sex 

Father's occupation 



Has the mother any occupation outside of the house? 

Is she engaged in reUgious work ? 

Is she g^ven much to society ? 

With people of what profession, calling, or occupation does 
the child come in contact most frequently ? 

Have pupils write an essay on: ** What I want to do when I 
am a man (or woman), and why.*' 

The above syllabi were prepared under the direction of Pro- 
fessor M. V. O'Shea, of the Department of Child-Study and 
Educational Psychology, School of Pedagogy, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and will prove most valuable guides to many teachers desiring 
to carry on similar investigations. In the next number of 
The Child-Study Monthly other syllabi will be submitted, 
prepared by students in the same school, and later we will pub- 
Hsh the results of these investigations. These syllabi can be 
taken up, and the studies therein outlined prosecuted by any 
common school teacher in America with great profit. Profes- 
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aorO'Shea and his students deserve great credit for the prepar^l 
stion of such valuable guides as these. Such studies are pra 
tical, aud the}' are efficacious in developing the mutually sym- I 
pathetic relations that should obtain between teacher and child. I 

s 

The Duchess of Albany is credited %vith the invention of a J 
school-room desk, and as it has special reference to the posture" | 
of children while at work, the Sanitary Institute of London has | 
awarded her a gold medal. 

Those children are to be pitied whose mothers and fathers I 
have no time to play with them. To amuse the children and ' 
to romp with them is as much a religious duty as to pray for J 
them. 

A THOUGHTFin, CHILD. 

Mother — What have you been doing so long? 

Little Daughter — I heard papa say he was goin' to shave, so \ 
I thought I would get things all ready for him, 

' ' And did you ? " " 

" Yes'm, I got out his razor and mug, and shavin' brash, 
aud some court-plaster. ' ' 

The story of civilization is the storj' of the mother.— Ziw- j 
grodski. 

Oneness with nature is the glory of childhood: oneness with A 
childhood is the glory of the teacher.— C Slaiiley Hall. 

Oh, what a wilderness were this sad world. 
If man were always man, and never child. 

— Hartley Coleridge. 

God pardons like a mother, who kisses the offense into ever- 
lasting forgetfulness. — Henry Ward Beeeher. 

O for boyhood's time of June. 
Crowding years in one brief moon. 

— Wlutiier. 

A kiss from my mother made me a painter. — Benjamin West. ' 

An ounce o' mother-wit is worth a pound o' clergj-. — Sadtk. 



Qara Barton^ 

Miss Clara Barton is to-day probably the most interesting^ 
woman in the world. At the age of sixty-six she has sailed for 
Constantinople, facing the most tyrannical niler, the most 
complicated conditions, and the most atrocious barbarities of the 
century. 

Miss Barton was bom in a quiet home in a rural community 
at North Oxford, Worcester county, Mass. Her father, Stephen 
Bartgn, a highly respected man, in early youth served as a sol- 
dier in the West under ** Mad Anthony" (General) Wayne, 
and witnessed the evacuation of Detroit by the British in 1796. 
Of a family of five, Clara was the youngest by several years. 
Thoroughly domestic as a child, she had only a country school 
education, acting in young womanhood asderk and bookkeeper 
for her eldest brother in a coimtry grocery store. 

At twelve years of age she was the special attendant of a sick 
brother, being with him continually day and night for two 
years, with only a half day away from him in all that time. 
Not an hour's play, not a day in school, practically imprisoned 
in the deadly air of the sick room, realizing every moment that 
her brother's life depended upon her vigilance. 

As soon as old enough, she taught short terms each year in 
the district schools about her home. 

When twenty-three years of age Miss Barton went to Bor- 
den town, N. J., where there was not, and never had been, a 
public school. Several attempts had been made, without suc- 
cess, to estabhsh a school here. The brightest boys of the 
town ran untaught in the streets. She believed a school 
possible, and offered to teach a free school for three months at 
her own expense to prove it. The people laughed at the idea, 
and she argued with them for six weeks before the authorities 
would fit up an unoccupied building outside the village for 
her use. 

On the first day of school six outcast boys were alone secured 
as pupils; but in five weeks the room would not hold the chil- 
dren who clamored for admittance. The commissioners erected 
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a three-Story brick building, costing $4,000, and in the winter I 
of 1853-4 she enrolled 600 pupils in the newly organized | 
school. 

Miss Barton's health broke under this strain and the expos- 
ure of teaching in a newly plastered building, and she was | 
forced to accept clerical work in the patent office at Washing- 
ton, where she developed exceptional business powers. Out o£ 
office hours, her time was largely spent in philanthropic ventures, 
and from the age of twenty-five to the opening of the war she 1 
had developed an intense love for philanthropic effort. 

As a teacher, as a niu-se, as a grocery bookkeeper, as a 
department clerk; faithful everj^where, expert in all things, 
Clara Barton developed the power thai prepared her for the 
highest war ser\-ice ever rendered by any woman in America, 
that, in devotion to suffering humanity, in skill in administer- 
ing relief in army, camp and hospital, made her the rival of 
Florence Nightingale among the women of the world, — Front 
the Nrw England Journal of Education. 



Childhood often holds a truth in its feeble fingers, whidi t 
gra,spof manhood cannot retain, and which it is the pride oE J 
utmost age to recover. — Rusktn. 

Every child is to a certain extent a genius, and every genius 
is to a certain extent a child. — Schopenhauer. 

Call not that man wretched who, whatever ills he suffers, has 

a child he Xoves.^Sou/hey. 

Look at home, father priest, mother priest; your church is 
a hundred-fold heavier responsibility than mine can be. Your I 
priesthood is from God's own hands. — Henry Ward Beedter. 
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Results of Child-Study. 

The only criticisni of scientific child-stitciy and its methods, 
especially when con.sidcred with reference to its applicability to 
practical needs and educational creeds, is that the results have 
been meager. Eien in the most enthusiastic diild- study meet- 
ings one will sometimes hear the plaintive croak, "What has 
child-study thus far achieved?" 

But since there are some who ask the question not in the 
tone of sarcastic criticism, but really for.in formation, it is not 
out of place for us to de\-ote an editorial page or two to the 
mention of some of the results, any one of which more than 
justifies every foot-pound of enthusiastic energy expended by 
the devotees of child-study. These results are not figments of 
the imagination bom of ancient hobby-ridden hopes; they are 
not the precipitates of uotions long held in solution by the 
malcontents among our educational workers; neither are they 
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kid-bodied idols staffed with the sawdust of men's opinions, 
but results gained nnth much painstakit^ care and a lai^e 
amount of ini.'esiigation after the manner of approved scientific 
methods. Child-study, as a di\-ision of modem psjxhologj-. is 
reallj' a science of fact, and its questions are questions of fact. 

The workers along the hne of modern child-stndy could easily 
frame a platform with more than a score of planks to each of 
which they could allude with the time-worn political phrase, 
"We point with pride. " Results! Results! Lift >*our eyes 
and behold how manifold are the results thus far achieved. 
Of course, some still have a misconception of the child-stndy 
movement, and think the purpose is to frame a finished science. 
Not so. Ne\'er were the true purposes of child-study better 
expressed than by Principal E. Harlow Russell, of the Massa- 
chusetts State Normal, when he said: "Child-study is primarily 
for the sake of the pupil, secondarily for the sake of the teacher, 
incidentally for the sake of science. ' " Nothing has so succeeded 
in bringing tlie teacher into sympathetic relations with the 
children. Professor Buniham, than whom there is no higher 
antliority as an educational expert, succinctly expresses the 
matter in the statement: "Child-study cannot be commended 
loo highly as a means of bringing the young teacher into rela- 
tion of interest and sympathy with the children." Superin- 
tendent Kratz, speaking of the results of investigation in tbe 
Sioux City schools, says: "First, attd of foremost importance^ 
there has been such an interest roused up among the teacken 
in the study of pupils' chief characteristics as was never before 
manifest. Teachers say that their pupils are in their thotight 
as ne\'er before, individual peculiarities are better understood 
and a deeper insight gained into cLild nature, etc." 

The fact is that no teacher can make ver>' extended obser\-a- 
tions upon his pupils without becoming thoroughly interested 
in their varied activities and capacities. 



What does this s>-mpathetic interest accomplish ? Bei 
the other question — What cannot s>-mpatlietic interest accom.-fl 
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plish? Superintendent Gilbert, of St. Paul, recently told the 
writer a beautiful incident that came under his own obser\'a- 
tion. In a certain primary school there was a little girl, care- 
less, dirty, saucy, impudent, and stubborn — face never dean, 
dress untidy; in fact, the mother (so called) of this child herself 
said it did not pay to wash and dress her for a single half-day 
session. On one occasion the teacher of this school, who was 
also a good kindergartner, brought into the school a beautiful 
Easter lily, crowned with its sweet-scented, pure white blossoms. 
She told the children a beautiful story concerning this plant — 
a gift of Mother Nature. After the exercise she told the pupils 
they could approach the plant and touch and smell the blossoms. 
This they did eagerly and gladly, but daintily and carefully. 
All of them — no, not all. The Httle begrimed imp already 
alluded to stubbornly refused. Another exercise was taken up. 
The scapegrace girl was missing. She had stolen out of the 
room and was gone several minutes. No allusion to her 
absence was made. When she returned she was transformed, 
for face and hands were washed clean, dress was changed, a 
little bit of bright ribbon was manifest, and as she came in she 
tip-toed quietly and reverently to the flower, touched the blos- 
som, smelled of its fragrance — a better, purer child. What a 
lesson in this little occurrence ! How easily this teacher, had 
she been less a teacher could have steeled this child against 
every influence that makes for good. 



Again, child-study has done much to narrow the gap between 
home and school. The ** Questions to Parents** so excellently 
worked out by Dr. Van Liew and so beautifully applied by 
Mrs. Lida B. McMurry are lines of work most fruitful of good 
results. 

Now for a mention of spme of the more definite results, which 
shall be taken up more in detail in later articles. 

The results of investigations along the lines of child-study in 
Illinois the past two years, under the auspices of the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory of the State University, have demonstrated 
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that certain pronounced raodifications of the schoolroom n 
ods are demanded, among which are the following: 

1. Seating. — A sensible principle to guide in the assigi 
ment of seats to the various pupils in a given school is mtu 
needed, but until recently none such has been apphed. 
best basis of judgment lies in the child's power of vision a 
hearing. Some children who are near-sighted are, by i 
chance, given seats in the more remote and poorly lighted o 
uers. Others who are far-sighted liave front seats. Eye s 
always gives rise to chronic school headaches. Defective vis^^ 
ion, unless relieved, always causes nervous derangement in 
some form. Now, in the well-ordered modem school, every 
child has his vision tested periodically, also his hearing. He is 
then seated according to the capabilities of these two senses. 
It may he said that this of itself has no direct bearing on edu- 
cational methods, while, in fact, such watchcare and oversight 
is a necessary pre-condition — ^ sine qita tton of all successful 
true education in the schoolroom. 

2. Methods of Teaching Reading Sliould be Modified. — ^W 
now know that it takes the child longer to see and recognize i 
single letter than it does to see and recognize an entire woi 
Words are concrete — letters are abstract. We should, i 
beginning, teach the child reading by the word method, 

3. Writing. — Inasmuch as the muscles of the upper arm ari 
developed at least a year and a half before the muscles of t 
fingers, we should permit the child to begin to write with t 
whole arm movement, c. g. , at the blackboard. 

4. Inasmuch as the child grows by epochs and stages rati 
than by steady uufoldmeut, and inasmuch as tlie be.st time t 
educate a germ faculty or power is at the time of the most^ 
rapid growth of this particular faculty or power, then we should 
readjust the school curriculum so as to meet the natural needs 
of his unfolding organism. The order of studies should be 
determined by the order in which the faculties come into 
growth and development, and not determined by some arbitral 
fiat of school officers. 
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5. We should apply certain principles of mental waste and 
mental economy; e, g,, not spending six or seven years on 
arithmetic when three years at most would give equal results, 
if the study were taken at the right time. 

6. Child-study has made it plain that the teacher must take 
account of the daily fatigue periods, and assign the more diffi- 
cult task at the time of greatest mental vigor, and the more 
formal occupations at the time of least vigor. 

7. Child-study has made it particularly plain that children 
are to be treated as individuuls in so far as this is possible in 
the schoolroom. Class methods in large measure must be given 
up in a degree for methods of individual teaching. 

Among the Book Reviews will be foimd brief descriptioiis of 
the books adopted for the IlUnois State Teachers' Reading Cir- 
cle next year. Most encouraging reports are coming in from 
county superintendents in regard to the work now in progress, 
and in a majority of cases the outlook for an increased member- 
ship and better work next year is said to be good. It is none 
too early for teachers who are doing neither the Reading Circle 
work nor its equivalent in the way of self-improvement to re- 
solve to get in line. The Reading Circle is among the acknowl- 
edged instrumentalities of professional advancement. Its in- 
fluence is constantly increasing. Some of the most progressive 
county superintendents say that every teacher in their respec- 
tive counties will do part or all of the work next year. It will 
be a great day for Illinois when every one of the 102 can say 
that every teacher under his supervision is doing either the 
Reading Circle work of the year or its full equivalent in the 
way of self-improvement. When that day dawns * * needed 
school legislation ' ' will be a less ** burning " question thanjit 
seems now by several degrees. 

A gentleman one day took his little lad out for a walk, but the boy, 
from some cause or other, got lost, and meeting a policeman, tearfully 
asked, ** Please, sir, have you seen a man without a little boy? *Causeif 
you have, I*se that little boy." — Tid-Bits. 



Notes and Comments. 

Th* Moil Profli- ^'^^'^''^ psychical life is complex there is not hmc 
able Field ler for all capacities to become oi^nized before birth. 

Chiid-siudy. -jijj^ prolougation of helpless iufancy is required 
for the development of man's adaptions to the spiritual environ- 
ment implied in the habits and arts and modes of beha%'ior 
the social community into which man is bora. He Is bom 
as an infant body; he must be boro second as an eihical soul' 
or else he cannot become human. The conditions are of ex- 
treme complexity. This is the most important coutribution of 
evolution to education. 

In the liglit of this discoverj- we may see what an important 
bearing the results of child-study and physiological psychology 
will have on education. For is it not evident that if the child 
is at any epoch of his long period of helplessness inured into 
any habit or fixed form of activit>' belonging to a lower st! 
of de\'elopment, the tendency will be to arrest growth at tl 
standpoint, and make it difficult or next to impossible to 
tinue the growth of the child into higher and more dvili 
form of soul activity ? 

A severe drill in mechanical habits of memorizing or call 
lating, any over-cultivation of sense- perception in tender y 
may so arrest the development of the soul at a mechanical'' 
method of thinking and prevent the further growth into spirit- 
ual insight. 

Child-study will perhaps find its most profitable field of in- 
vestigation this matter of arrested developineut. If it can tell 
the teacher how far to push thoroughness to the borders of 
mechanical perfection, and where to stop just before iuduration 
and arrest set in, it will reform all our methods of teaching, 
and if can an4 will do this. The new psj-chologj- in its f — 
phases of direct jBvchological study of brain and nerves and 
obser\-arion of dhild development will show us how to realize 
education the ideals of the highest civilization. — Dr. Wm. 
Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education , in Journal of Pe 
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When in the course of his skillful dissection of 
Txo stnot. the Illinois public school system, at the last meet- 
ing of the Illinois State Teachers' Association, 
President William Jenkins took occasion to say that " it is not 
to uniformity, but Xofree books that the schools are to look for 
immunity," etc., he was interrupted by a round of applause that 
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drowned the remainder of the sentence. And when, at the late 
biennial "love feast" of the dominant political party — lately 
held in the same hall — a prominent candidate for gc-emor, 
speaking for a congressional district, declared that if all goes 
well, from the standpoint of his party, that district will send to 
the next general assembly a solid delegation for free text books, 
the politicians also applauded vigorously. If the schoolmasters 
and the statesmen are as one, there will be nothing to hinder 
the people from settling this very two-sided qnestion on its 
merits and in their o^vn way. 



I 
I 



I ilBteworihT '^^^^ convention of school directors and the fonna- 
Eient In ths Ka)- tion of a permanent slate organization, at Harris- 
iton. sutB. |,y^g_ Pennsylvania, on the 8th and 9th days of 
Januarj- last, was a notable event in the educational history- of 
that state. Nearly a hundred delegates, representing over 
twenty counties were in attendance. Such questions as ' ' Con- 
solidation of Country Schools and Free Transportation of 
Pupils," "Standard Plans for School Houses," "Township 
High Schools," and " Needful School Legislation" were dis- 
cussed in an earnest and practical way. A constitution was 
adopted, and provision made for future meetings. No topic 
before the convention, judging from the reports, was more 
earnestly discussed than the first named. The feeling that the 
boys and the girls in the country deser\'e as good educational 
facilities as those living in cities was general, and this plan, 
already in successful operation in Mas.sachusetts. seems the 
only feasible one to put them on a more perfect equality. The 
report of the meeting in the Pennsyh'aiiia School Journal for 
February is very complete, and bught to l)e read by every intel- 
Ugent school director in the country. We sincerely wish it 
could be. 



The children of the town of Clitheroe, in Eng- 
^'wii^"" laud, are not afraid to ask for what theywanL 
According to an item in the Lancashire Daily 
Post a meeting of the children of Clitheroe was recently held in 
the market-place to petitipn the town council to provide them 
with playgrounds. There was a fair number present. A boy 
named John Yates presided. It wasdecided to send the mayor 
and corporation the following memorial : " We, the children of 
Clitheroe, in public meeting assembled, beg to lay before you 
Oiu- needs in the matter of playgrounds. We have none; if we 
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play at all we are forced to play in the streets. Then, by yom 
instructions, we are liable to be pounced upon by the police an^ 
prosecuted. Such a state of things, we venture to suggest, is* 
ver>' unfair to us, and, seeing you are elected to your positions 
by our fathers and mothers, and as we are sure they would not 
object to pay a little extra in taxes for our benefit— we are per- 
fectly aware that to pro\'ide playgrounds would incur expense — -■ 
we beg of you to take this matter into your serious considcra 
tion, and do honor to yourselves by recognizing our needs atu 
providing us with playgrounds. ' ' 

It would seem as if it ought not toprovever>' difficult for the 
authorities to refuse to yield to so reasonable and respectfully 
framed a request as this. Certainly the futiu^e of the town of 
Clitheroe should be an interesting one, seeing what stj-le of citi-J 
zens it is likely to have when these brave little boys and gid" 
grow up and run things to suit \\\GTase\\es.^Hiirpcf' s Rount 
Table. 



In too many cases teachers lead a life as t 
'TM'ch'e''r«?' oughly apart from the community in which thej 
dwell as though they lielonged to a monastic 
order. Sometimes, like poor Ichabod Crane, they are simply 
"tarrying" till a new turn of politics scatters them, in spite 
of earnestness and competence, it may be. Uncertainty of ten- 
ure often deters teachers from establishing homes and sharing 
warmly in common social interests. Among the women, the 
rank and file of the teaching body, this separation is especially 
marked. *******.--- 

When the communitj' realizes that unhappy, homeless, aerv 
worn teachers cannot do well by tlie children, and that evei_ 
social courtesy which brightens the life of the teacher, sweetend 
tile school-room, there will be better and more jovoas teaching, 
— Thf School Journal. 

They know how to manage that in some places, though. loa- 
the little city of Sterling, III. , the teachers in one school r 
cently appointed themselves a "committee of ten," Eachraei . 
ber of the committee invited ten friends. The refreshmeati 
were reported excellent, the music by the orchestra of a high" 
order, and the carnation presented to each guest at parting 
beautiful, and the whole affair an entirely successful social 
function. Itgoes mthout saj'ing that those teachers will have 
a share in the social life of that community hereafter. ~ 
then ' ■ social courtesy ' ' to teachers has been the rule there fi 
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many years. We mention it here only because it may suggest 
a way out of the isolated Ufe to some who read the rather plain- 
tive note of The Journal. 

We wish every secondary teacher in the country 
A Good Article, would read Prof. I. B. Burgess's article on ** The 

Unprepared Recitation in Secondary Schools,'* in 
the January nimiber of The School Review, It points out a rad- 
ical fault in our high schools and suggests a rational remedy^. 



We need an educational revival. We have poUt- 
Revivai Wanted, ical revivals wherein the great political parties 

and governments are discussed; we have religious 
revivals to bring Christians into our churches. Why not an 
educational revival to fill our schools with happy pupils with- 
out recourse to compulsory education laws, pupils who go to 
school because they love it, to give us pleasanter school-houses, 
more professionally trained teachers; teachers who are encour- 
aged by kind words, and higher salaries, and then a more intel- 
ligent inspection and supervision of all our schools. Let us 
have this educational revival; let it enter into our churches; let 
our pastors, from their pulpits, sound the note which will 
awaken this interest; let our press agitate a school reform 
which will kindle in every home a deeper reverence, and a 
better acquaintance with all that relates to our schools. — 
Superintendent of Public Instruction Charles R, Skinner, 
New York, 



Co-ordination of studies is the process of group- 
^***Oefined^* ing closely related subjects, on the basis of essen- 
tiality to human culture, and of presenting each 
subject so as to cause a harmonious development of mental 
powers. The two ideas of equality and harmony are included 
in this definition. 

Correlation of studies is the process of bringing related sub- 
jects into such relation to the mind that they may be compre- 
hended and used together. Thus the ideas of combination and 
CO- relation are expressed. 

Concentration of studies is the process of focusing related 
subjects, and of presenting them to the mind so that emphasis 
may be placed upon a central subject — the focusing to be 
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made from the parts of a subject, from the subjects of a group, 
or from all subjects combined. The centering of related sub- 
jects is here expressed. 

If the above definitions are accepted as correct, co-ordina- 
tion, correlation, and concentration may be said to belong tt> I 
an ascending series of processes, each process being necessary f 
to that which follows. That is, there can be no concentration | 
without correlation, and no correlation without co-ordination, i 
According to these definitions, a correlation of studies does not 1 
necessarily imply concentration, and a co-ordination of studies \ 
may be made without necessarilj' performing the process of cor- 
relation. — Dr. John T. /hinee. BostoJi. in Journal of Edncaliot*. 



Th» Eatornil Life's first teacher is the external world, with its I 
World M ■ laws, Man begins at zero. The child thrusts his J 
'" "■ finger into the fire and is burned; thenceforth he ■ 
learns to restrain himself in the presence of fire, and makes the 
flames smite the vapor for bearing his burdens. The child eiTS 
in handhng the sharp tool, and cuts himself; thenceforth he 
lifts up the ax upon the tree. The child errs in weight of a 
stone, or height of a stair, and falling, hard knocks teach him 
the force and use of gravity. Dail}- the thorns that pierce his I 
feet drive him back into the smooth pathway of nature's laws. 
The sharp pains that follow each excess teach him tlie pleas- I 
ures of sound and right living. Nor is there one infraction of 1 
law that is not followed by pain. As sharp guards are placed \ 
at the side of the bridge o\'er the chasm to hold meu back from t 
the abyss, so nature's laws are planted on either side of the way 1 
of life to prick aud scourge erring feet back into\hedivineway. 
At length, through much smitingof the body, nature forces the | 
youth into a knowledge of the woild in which he lives. 

Man learns to carry himself safely through forests, over 
rivers, through fires, midst winds and storms. Soon everj' force 
in nature becomes his willing serxant; becoming like unto tlie 
steeds of the plains, that once were wild, but now are trained, 
and lend all their strength and force *to man's loins and limbs, i 
Ha\-ing mastered the realm of physical law, the youth is thrust 1 
into the realm of laws domestic aud social. He runs up against 
his mates and friends, often overstepping his own rights and 
infringing the rights of others. Then some stronger arm falls 
on his, and driveshimbackupon his own territory. Occasional 
floggings and instructions through the tongue of pnreiit or 
teacher, or friend or enemy, reveal to him the nature of selfish-^ j 
ness, and compel the recognition of others. Thus, throu^vS 
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apprenticeship, lie finds out these laws that fence him round, 
that press upon him at every pore, by day and by night, at 
home and abroad, in shop or in store. These laws mature 
manhood. When ideas are thrust into raw iron the iron 
becomes a loom or an engine. Thus when God*s laws are 
incarnated in a babe the babe is changed into the likeness of a 
citizen, or sage, or seer. Nature, with her laws, is not only 
the earliest but also the most powerful of life's teachers. — 
From, a Sermx>?i by Rev. N. D, Hillis, Chicago^ fan, 5, i8g6. 

J' 

The nervous system requires complete rest after 
^*** Grief"" *** blows caused by sorrow. Recent medical obser- 
vations show that the physical results of depress- 
ing emotions are similar to those caused by bodily accidents, 
fatigue, chill, partial starvation and loss of blood. Birds, 
moles and dogs, which apparently died in consequence of cap- 
ture, and from conditions that correspond in human beings to 
acute nostalgia and ** broken heart." were examined after death 
as to the condition of their internal organs. Nutrition of the 
tissues had been interfered with, and the substance proper of 
various vital organs had undergone the same kind of degenera- 
tion as that brought about by phosphorus, or the germs of 
infectious disease. The poison of grief is more than a name. 
To urge work, study, travel, the vain search for amusements, 
is both useless and dangerous. For a time the whole organism 
is overthrown, and temporary seclusion is imperative for proper 
readjustment. — Medical Record. 

J' 

In Germany and America large numbers of chil- 
Hearfng^ Power, dren have been recently examined to ascertain 

with what frequency deficient hearing is present. 
The results obtained in both countries are remarkably uniform, 
showing from twenty- two to thirty per cent of children with 
marked deficiency of hearing. Dr. Permewan, of Liverpool, 
began an examination of the children of the Board schools of 
his owTi city for the same purpose. His attention was called to 
some very interesting, if not startling, facts regarding the re- 
sults of dullness of hearing upon the mental and moral develop- 
ment of children thus afflicted. Of twenty children denom- 
inated as bad by their teachers only six had ine normal amount 
of hearing power. Of those denominated as good every one 
had good and useful ears. He also found that the average 
hearing power of a large class of backward pupils was but 
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about half that of another class of /air scholars, the differenol 
betweeu they<j(V and bright pupils being about the same, 
was determined by testing the distance at which the ticking of'* 
a watch could be heard. These were the neglected children of 
the poor. Amoiig children recei^ang belter care the difference 
was not so great. 

Deafness, because it is not so readily detected as most other J 
defects, often passes unobsened, even though sufficient to si 
ously hamper the child. This is the more uufortiraaie, sincesi 
child, well disposed and attentive, honestly trying to do liisbest^ 
at school and elsewhere, because he cannot hear, is reproved 
for inattention and is considered stupid. Finding that he falls 
short of what is required of him and of what his mates accom- 
plish, he finally accepts the common behef and ceases to put 
forth effort toward improvement, becoming in a double sense a 
hopeless case. The effect on his moral nature is still more 
marked and disastrous. Suffering under thesmart of injustice, 
he is too hable to become sullen and surly, the faults forwhieli^ 
he was in the first place reproved. 

The physician who has among his patients such a child might] 
do it unmeasured service by discovering its defect and wamii 
both parent and teacher, thus saving the ciiild suffering fro 
embarrassment and chagrin, and preventing more serious a 
lasting physical and mental myvay .—Archives of Pediatrics, 

The above shows a deep-seated interest in child-study fro 
the point of view of a large, prosperous, and well-edited niec 
cal journal. 

J- 

t\\^ Journal of Education, February 6, remarks 
k unit MJitakB. that: The Child-Study Monthly of Chicago, 

issued by theWemer Company, is the fruit of Dr, 
Krohn's devotion to the subject, and Professor C. C. Van '. 
and Colonel Francis W. Parker edit it with much vigor, 
hope the professor and the colonel will feel as proud to see thei 
names thus associated as Thr Monthly does, but — ^well, thingt 
are as they are, and the ' ' vigor ' ' will not be abated. 



The Nalloni 
EducilloniL 
Aitoclatlon . 



I 



The httle misunderstanding in regard to the rail- 
road arrangements for the meeting of the National 
Educational Association has been cleared up, and 
no doubt remains that the next meeting will be held in Buffalo, .. 
July 7-1 1 , as announced. State managers are now engaged ii 
preparing their anuouncements, and due informatioii will t 
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found in the educational journals. The railroad rate will be 
oue fare for the round trip, plus $2 — the membership fee — 
with extensiou of tickets, on the deposit plan, to September i, 
on all lines between Buffalo and the Mississippi river. No 
' ' Official Bulletin ' ' this year. 

The pulpit and the press and parents and teachers 
^Cuiiure"' "^^^' s^lisui't the vocabulary of condemnation of 

reading matter of dime-novel or nickel- library 
variety and accomphsh but little of value. The only effective 
method of dealing with this problem is to bring before the 
growing mind the right kind of reading material. Bring the 
mind in contact with appropriate good literature, and thus cid- 
tivate a taste for the best that has been written, and satisfac- 
tory adjustment will follow. It is an article of our faith, and 
has long been one of our working principles as a teacher, that 
the mind is so constructed that it can and will perceive and 
appreciate the beautiful in literature and art as readily as it does 
the beautiful in nature. A mind prepared for the reception of 
great thoughts, having a cultivated taste for the noblest and 
highest in human thought and heroic achievement will not be 
content to wallow ( yes ) in profitless accounts of the imaginary 
exploits of some wild son of the plains or of the daring feats of 
some reckless detective of the great city, etc. , ad infinitum, ad 
nauseatum. — Directors' Round Table. 



The following communication was addressed as a 

Agiin. ' personal note, but it is so characteristic of the 

many " confessions " we receive that we cannot 

refrain from printing it. since it might in some way further 

Child-Study with the practical teacher: 

Dear Dr. Krohn: I had a ver>' remarkable (to me) experi- 
ence which may be of interest to others. Some time ago I read 
in Child-Study an article on the position of pupils in the 
school-room, which made me think very seriously of a boy in 
my schoolwhowas branded with" blockhead " and other names 
of similar meaning. 

I had ne\'er thought of the effect of position on the mind, and 
I therefore permitted him to sit as one sits when all the mus- 
cles are relaxed, and that was liis only position either in silting 
or walking. 

I persuaded him to "brace up,"carr\- his body properly, and 
walk as if he were really walking. To-day that "blockhead " 
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IB one of the best iu classes where he v/as poorest. He is wei 
in arithmetic, yet he has always been so. I do not wonder whji^ 
any more. All of the number work for about four years wiai 
given him on the blackboard. I have disco\'ered very late yj 
that he cannot read my writing, be it evei\ so plain, across thel 
room. 

I beliei-e this is another example in which the teacher (?) 
should be called 'blockhead," for the boy is really my teacher. 
From my heart I thank you for the good I have received from 
Child-Study. Sincerely yoMis.^ William Maiaugh, Soitih ■ 
IVhitlev. Ind. 

b)*a^Mn«?«'Boi ^^ Dkaf Teacher — it Seems .so long since 1 1 
to Hii caiifD'nii have seen you I am anxious to write to you long 
"Sor'i'Mel/p?" * ^go to give you as my Call but I have not recol- 
lect the Address of your residence and therefore I 
am very much Disappointed. I Hope yon would be kind ■ 
Enough to excuse nie all the trouble I have done lately. I J 
have heard of my nnde Ah Sing say that he had meet yoi 

father Mr. H on Market Street during that Time be wait- 1 

ing for the Local train San Francisco and Converse with him aj 
few Question. Propose that you found A Positiun I would bel 
Very Glad to see you when ever you Come up for Visit, 
should like to visit you at the time I was Eagle Box MaiiafaC'l 
turer to buy Box but I fail to do so. Please do write to me. 
Yours Truly. Ah Wong. 
— Parific Edueational Joumai. 
J- 
Of the importance of an intelligent and sympa-f 
Chfid-Sliiirr. thetic observation of the strength and weakness I 
of individual children, with a view of giving toJ 
their school instruction that ingredient that will be most nutri-f 
tious and stimulating, no intelligent teacher doubts, or hasfl 
ever doubted. A more rational psychology is helping teachers! 
to make these observations more intelligently and effectively! 
than the teachers of former generations were able to do. ~ 
the good teachers have always recognized the bom-short niis-fl 
fortiuies of children both in body and mind, and have used all'] 
the knowledge tliey possessed iu tr>ing to alle\iate their mis- 
fortunes. They had for years very wrong notions of psychol- 
ogy, and would keep the child who could not learn mathemat- 
ics, for example, at work trying to learn it, because it was be-., 
lieved that every child was capable of the same development, ifif 
the teacher only persisted. Good teachers, we repeat, bavi 
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been studying children in a proper and eflFective manner for a 
good many years. Dr. Arnold of Rugby, is a notable exam- 
ple, at whose feet the worthiest child-study apostles might sit 
for many years with profit. Such child-study as he pursued 
we need to pursue to-day, in the Ught of the greater knowledge 
of the mind that his study, and such as his, have helped to reveal. 
The Journal has welcomed with cordial approval the new 
apostles of the old doctrine that teachers must become ac- 
quainted with their pupils before they can teach them well. 
The schools have lost sight of this, in a measure, in the period 
of mechanical organization in which most of the younger advo- 
cates of child- study were bom. It is a great credit to them 
that have seen this error and have set so vigorously to work 
to correct it. * ***** X^t us encourage the 
teacher to put himself in the place of the child to the fullest 
extent possible in all his work of instruction. This is the kind 
of child-study that all can appreciate, and that will ever be ef- 
fective, as it ever has been. The Journal has often said, and 
again repeats, that the demand of the present time is that the 
teacher shall leave his course of study and the mechanism of 
the school organization as his point of \new, and shall take his 
stand close beside the child — becoming the little child so far as 
that is possible — and make such use of the studies, and of 
everything else, as Avill best promote the natural growth of that 
child. ****** i^t the psychological professors 
at the universities experiment, and weigh, and consider, and 
discover, and give the teacher the results when they are right 
sure they have found out anything that is so which will help 

Children must be observed and studied as they reveal them- 
selves in the ever>'-day work of the school. All the teacher can 
know of what is already known will help her to observe more 
effectively. — The Public School Journal. 

J' 

The teacher who becomes interested in child-study must not 
be too eager for new final result*;, nor too ready to draw conclu- 
sions from a limited number of facts. But very many teachers 
(all who are good observers) may contribute to the needed ^^(a/^i , 
to be turned over to the psychologists, whose function it is to 
** weigh and consider," and determine therefrom what may be 
added to the * ' already known. ' ' 

J' 

Amusing PROBABLY NOT A MISTAKE. — It happened whcu 

Mistakes of I first Started out in my profession, and I have 
"** '*' never been quite able to determine whether it was 
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simply a mistake or an intentional impertmence. To begin I 
with. 1 had an idea that moral suasion is the osily thing neces- * 
sary to discipline, and coupled with it a perfect horror of hurt- 
ing any one's feelings. I soon learned, however, that one boy 
in the school, a lad of eleven years, didn't seem to cuniprebend 
the philosophy of doing as he would be done by, or, if he did, 
he hadn't the judgment to understand just how I should like | 
to be treated. Fiually I thought I would give hini a hint. So | 
I %VTOte for his copy in penmanship: 

' ' This is the worst one of the school. ' ' 

John studied the copy over carefully. I noticed, too, not J 
without secret satisfaction, that it seemed to make a strong im- 
pression on him. Presently he left his seat, the copy in his I 
hand, the puzzled look still on his bo>-ish face, and made hia| 
way to my desk. 

"Haven't you made a mistake, teacher?" he asked. 1 
"Oughtn't that word to be 'schools' instead of 'school'?! 
'This is the worst one of the schools ' ? " 

And he looked up into my face so unsuspiciously that, I I 
blush to confess it, I couldn't say him nay. — Fannie L. Eddy, j 
/^p Easl SixUenik street. New York City. 

Innocent Obedience. — My first pupils were a countty I 
group of different sizes, ages, and temperaments, and when I I 
attempted to introduce a morning opening exercise it met with . 
varied receptions. So to insure the success of my venture. 1 
made an ironclad rule that on no account was a jjupil to enter 
or leave the room, or speakduring the exercise. One morning 
in October, the first morning cool enough to make a fire a 
necessity, we had just begun the exercise when the door 
opened and little Etora Xolden entered, Dora was a very de- 
mure, modest little maid of about eight years, one of my model 
scholars, and seeing that we were in the midst of the exercises. 
she stopped shyly and stood by the door. After I had finished 
reading the chapterwe all, Dora included, bowed our heads and 
repeated the Lord's prayer; when we had finished I glanced J 
toward Dora, expecting to see her take her seat, but there she J 
was, stiU standing by the door, her hltle hand raised in a most 1 
pathetic manner. "What is it, Dora? " I asked. " Teacher." 
was the trembhng reply, " the schoolhouse is oii fire," Then I 
what a scene followed, what a rush, such heroic emptying of J 
dinner-pails and impromptu ladder- building ! And it was only | 
through the combined efforts of our "dinner-bucket brigade" I 
that we succeeded in putting the fire out, and then not until | 
the roof had been all burned away around the chimney. 
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And it is not quite clear to me yet who made the mistake, I 
or ray little duty-loving Dora.— .4. (K IP^iie/brd, Beardshntm, 
III., in Chicago Times-Herald. 

An Odious Comparison. — I am proud of my class in Gre- 
cian mythology', with the exception of one big, awkward boy, 
who has often embarrassed rae — not so much by his stupidity. 
although he is very stupid indeed, as by a singular infelicity of 
speech. The superintendent, who is tJie only man in the fac- 
ulty ^-and a man who has a keen sense of humor — was present 
recently when this interesting class was lined up for recitation. 

"John, " I said, appealing with a kind of dread to my big, 
awkward boy, when it came his turn, "you may describe the 
Gorgons." He complied promptly: "The Gorgons are three 
monsters who are supposed to dwell in the Western Ocean, 
near Night and the Hesperides. They are furnished with 
wings and brazen claws and enormous teeth, and have serpents 
for hair. They look much like a woman, only more horrible," 
— Edna L. Jones, Cedar Rapids, fo't'a, in Chicago Timts- Herald, 

A Chiw'i Jippii- ^^^ '^^ *^^ hahy of the family. Whether this be 
eition of ■ matter for congratulation he alone can tell who 
nguigs etson. j^^^ sur\'ived the same experience — but that is 
another question. Pen, too, was the tiniest tot in his class. 
One day the teacher told the story of "The Wolf and the Seven 
Little Kids." As she reached, "and the last little kid," up 
rose Master Pen, and, tapping his heading chest, exclaimed in 
a stage whisper, "Vats me! ". Suqjrised at the interruption, 
for storj'-tlme was his best moment, slie questioned: ' 'Wliat is 
ahttlekid?" "A little boy like me." "No, a kid is just a 
little baby goat," Whereupon the youngster subsided, and to 
all intents became absorbed in the story. 

Next morning, his father passing by, toward busini:ss bent, 
with"Good-by, kid." was shocked to hear a responsive "Good- 
by, old goat;" and Pen became a boy. — M., San Francisco, in 
Padfic Educational Journal. ^ 

The Illinois Schoolmasters' Club, at its next 
* fj"'*"' jJJ"* meeting, will discuss the obtuseness to ideas con- 
tained in the readingmaterialsof the 6th, 7th and 
8th grades. "This theme," suggests The Public School Jour- 
nal, " is tlie line of child-study of greatest usefulue.ss at this 
time," It is also one in which the greatest numlier of teachers 
may participate with a prospect of direct and immediate advan- 
tage, in tlie way of better teaching. The Schoolmasters' Club 
has struck a ridi lead. 




k Freqnent In- '^^^ inquiry frequently arises: Can anybod]^ 
quirr ind ■ engage in child-study who is unable to carr>' oo- 
ood iHwir. iuvestigatjon on a large scale ? Most emphatic- 
ally, yes. Child-siudy is a study, and not a siietue. ■ It aims 
less at the estabUshuient of a body of laws and principles than 
at the intelligent, sympathetic study of the child byl every, 
teacher, not so much for the benefit of the profession' as 
whole, but rather for the particular benefit of that partknil 
teacher aud thai particular child. It is au effort to intfodi 
Iaborator\- method into pedagogy, and the great gain 
from the readjustment of the individual teacher to the indtvid' 
ual child in accordance witli the new light and interest whi 
are sure to follow. It must result from breaking away fn 
lifeless formalism and from traditions that should have dJi 
with our fathers. If they are only to ^ve away to otJ 
dogmas, little gain will come. 

Children are not machines, and must not be treated 
machines. No mathematical formula of any sort or degree can 
anticipate a single memtier in the series of the ever-clianging 
activities that make up that which we call the hfe of the child. 
— Kansas Stale Normal Moitthly. 
J> 
Not long since an attending physician in one 
SympithT. the Chicago asylums was adjudged insane. 

verdict declared that his long acquaintance wil 
the unfortunate insane, and his devotion to their needs, coi 
sumed by a sympathy for them in their helf>Iess condition, hi 
resulted in unbalancing his own mind. How completely hi 
he surrendered hisownlifefor the poor creatures coming toll" 
for lielc! How sharp a comment upon those of us who fail 
enter sufficiently into the life of the children eutrusted to ouf' 
care to lie touched by their mute appeals for love and sympathy 
and confidence! If sympathy for the child does not develop, 
we cannot become like him nor grow inourpowertosers'chim. 
No man or woman whose heart is not touched by the cry of the 
child, or whose eye does not kindle as he hears its merry prat- 
tle, is fit to become its teacher. Sj-mpathy, rich and warm as 
the blood that flows through the veins of youth, tender and 
spontaneous as a mother's love, should crown the other grai 
that make up the ideal teacher. — Ibid. 




Satan was ii blunderer, an introducer of Novlta, wlio made a stupea- 
dous failure. If he liad succeeded we should all Iiavc li;en worsliiping 
him , and his portrait would have t>een more ttattered. — George EHot. 
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SCHOOI, INTBRBSTS AND DmriBS. Developed from Page's "Mutual 
Duties of Parents and Teachers,*' from various Public Reports and 
Documents, and from the Bulletins of the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion. By Robert M. King, Instructor in the Indianapolis High 
* School. American Book Company: New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 

In 1838, at the ninth meeting of the American Institute of Instruction, 
held at Newburyport, Massachusetts, David P. Page delivered an address, 
which Horace Mann declared to be the greatest ever delivered before any 
body of educators up to that time. The theme was '* The Mutual Duties 
of Parents and Teachers.** Its key-note was "As is the community, so 
is the school.'* King's School Interests and Duties is an amplification of 
that address, bringing the doctrine of co-operation in school interests up 
to date. It covers a line of very important and helpful suggestion, which 
has been almost wholly p>assed over by writers of books for teachers 
hitherto; it therefore presents a field which, to a great extent, is wholly 
new to the teachers. The key-note of the volume is co-cperulton of teach- 
ers, parents, and school officers in all that pertains to the advancement of 
the educational interests. 

it is Mr. King's theory that the teacher should be acquainted, not only 
with the branches of study which he is to teach and with the theory of 
instruction, but also with such collateral interests as school architecture 
and furnishings; school hygiene, and all that pertains to the health and 
comfort of pujnls; school libraries, and the study of literature in supple- 
mentary reading; school etiquette; school morals; school observances and 
celebrations; Teachers' Reading Circles; the Teachers' Institute, etc., etc. 

An excellent feature of the book is its authoritative character. In the 
matter of school architecture no less an authority than Clark, of Boston, 
is given. For the principal points of school hygiene, the most recent 
teachings of Dr. Currier are cited. In the development of the Teachers' 
Institute, W. H. Payne is the authority. In the discussion of the Teach- 
ers' Reading Circles, a variety of representative authorities are quoted; 
and so, throughout the book, the teacher will find the opinions which are 
presented verified in such a manner as to enlist his confidence. 

J* 

The Heavenly Music. In the golden age, when the angels played 
with the peasant children on the sand-doons, the doors of heaven stood 
wide open and the heavenly music fell from them as the rain falls upon 
the earth. Men looked from earth into the open heaven. They saw the 
angels above going from star to star, and they sent their greeting aloft to 
the angels, and the angels sent theirs down to men. But the most 
delightful thing was the music which floated down from the heavens. 
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The dear God lind himself written the notes, and a thousand angels 
sounded them on violin and t)Tnl)al and trumpet. When they began to ' 
play all became still on earth. The wind ceased to blow, and the water 
in the sea and Hrer ceased to flow. But the men bowed themselves and 
pressed their hands together. Listening, they were filled with such high 
hope and courage as one cannot now even picture to the heart of man. 

So was it once. But not for long. For one day the dear God, for a 
punishment, allowed the door of heaven to be shut tight, and said to the 
angels, "Cease your music, fori am sorrowful." Then the aagels became 
downcast also, and each one of them sat himself down with his mu^c on 
a cloud, apd cut the music with his little golden scissors into loud, dis- 
cordant portions, which they allowed to flutter down to earth. The wind 
took them and carried them as snow-flakes over mountain and vale, and 
scattered them over all the earth. And men caught every one a frag- 
ment, tlie one a greater and the other a less. And they handled the 
pieces carefully, and esteemed them of much worth, for each was indeed 
somewhat of the heavenly music which had sounded so wonderful. 

But in time they began to strii-e and dispute because each believed the 
piece he had caught to be better than the others. At last each n 
taiued that what he had caught was the only heavenly music, ojid {hat 
what the other possessed was fraudulent and spurious. Those who 
wished to be very cunning — and of these there were many — made gnuK 
scrolls before and after their fragments and believed themselves entirely 
superior therefor. The one piped "A," the other sang "B." Oneplayc 
major, the other minor. Neither could understand the other. In shot 
it was such a discord as is heard in a Jewish school. So 

But when the last day shall come, when the stars fall upon the ej 
and the sun falls into the sea, and men throng to the heavenly p 
children to a Christmas festival when the door opens, when it shall o 
—then will the dear God, with the help of the angels, bring together 
again all the fragments from the heavetdy note book, the great as well as 
the small, even unto the least upon which now only a single note stands. 

The angels will again set the pieces together, and then will the door_ 
spring open, and the heavenly music will again sound forth, t 
old. Then will men. amazed and ashamed, stand and listen and say Ci 
one another; "That had you; this had I." But for the first t" 
sounds entirely different, and strangely glorious, now that all i 
together and in its right place. 

Yes, yes. So shall it be. On that you may rely. 

From Traumfrelen an Fransosiuhen Kaminen. By Richard i 
Volkmsnn ( Leander). Edited fur school use by Amalie Hanstein, 
teach rr of German in the Packer Institute, Brooklyn. Published by The 
American Book Company. 
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Von Volkmann was one of the greatest of Gennan surgeons and 
writers on surgery. He also wrote tales and novels under the pseudonym 
of Leander. During the Franco-Prussian war he was at the head of the 
army medical service. Dtuing the siege of Paris he used to while away 
the time writing tales like the foregoing, one of which found its way 
home in every letter to his children. They are charming reading for the 
young, and afford a clear insight into the atmosphere of German life. 
The Traumereien is a delightful little book. 

SoMK Vital Principles in Education. A Discussion on the Place of 
Art in Education. The Prang Educational Company, Boston. 

This is the discussion that took place between Mr. John S. Clark and 
Col. Francis W. Parker at the Denver meeting of The National Educa- 
tional Association, last July, and is published as No. 5 of the Prang Art 
Educational Papers. The three papers just brought together consist of 
Mr. Clark's '*The Place of Art Education in General Education,'* Col. 
Parker's reply, and Mr. Clark's rejoinder. Together they present in defi- 
nite form two sides of one of the most important of current educational 
questions, namely, whether education shall *' put its main emphasis and 
reliance upon the creative, spiritual nature of the child himself, rein- 
forced by the spiritual life of the race, or on material nature that sur- 
rounds the child." No student of educational problems can afford not to 
read these papers, and many who have already done so will be glad to 
have them for reference in this convenient form. 



How TO Study Plants. An Illustrated Flora for Teachers* Reading 
• Circles. By Alphonso Wood, A. M., Ph. D. American Book Com- 
pany: New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 

Wood's How to Study Plants is a self-instructor in botany, decidedly 
different in plan from any other book that has been published upon the 
subject. In general, it is based upon Agassiz's method of object teaching 
employed at Penikese Island. Instead of beginning with generalizations 
of the leaves and other organs of plants and proceeding from the general 
to the particular, the book takes up individual plants, one at a time, de- 
scribing each completely; and in these descriptions the essentials of 
botany are gradually unfolded. The book begins with that ideal starting 
point, a moss — which occupies the border land between the different 
grand di\'isions in various sj'stems. 

Part II treats of microscopic botany and plant physiology. The Out- 
Une contains an exceedingly valuable compilation of important notes 
from the highest authorities, presenting the history of the science^ and the 
liUer theories and discoveries of leaders in the botanical world. 
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This book will prove of equal value to the teacher who has not studied 
botany hitherto, and to one who is already proficientin it. Few teachers 
of the science will fail to find in it some things not found etsewbere in so 
It a form. Any teacher, with this book, may qualify to pass an 
le science of botany, and also to prepare, scientifically, 
a portfoUo collection of common plants, a valuable piece of educational 
property in any school of whatever grade. 

Full recognition has also been made of the difficulties presented in 
study of botany rlurinK the winter season, and every effort has 1 
made to meet the case where teachers cannot be supplied oppoitai 
with specimens of the living plants studied. The illustrations of the 
flowers {and of their organs separately) have been prepared by compe- 
tent artists for this work, and the merit of the illustrations is deserving of , 
apectal consideration. 



Ei^BMSNTAJtY Lessons in Zoouwv. A Course in Studying Animal L 
and Structure in Field and Laboratory. By James G. ] 
S., Instructor in Zoology. Knox College, Gatesbui^. IlL Araer 
Book Company: New Vork, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
This book has been prepared to meet the requirements of tlie revoitt-" 
tion in the method of teaching zoolt^^ which has taken place within 
the last few years. It is evidently the product of successful experience. 
■Written for u.se in the interior, the selections of animals for study are 
judiciously made and ea^ly obtainable in most localities. It is prepared 
on the theory that it is belter for a young student to see and handle and 
know of his own knowledge the structure and habits of a single animal 
of any class, than to "go through ' ' the best text-book ever made. The 
author is not afraid of tlie logical sequence, either, ignoring it without 
hesitation, when by so doing be can bring the student more quickly snd 
more directly into contact with nature. The study of hve animals in 
their biological relations to their enviroaraent is given more prominence 
than usual in books of this class. No teacher who desires to break away 
from the old text-book and chart method, if he can command a very 
moderate equipment for his laboratory, and considerable lime for enlarg- _ 
ing his acquaintance with the fauna of his locality, need hesitate ti 
the experiment with this hand-book for a guide. 

SiURiES OF Great Americans for Littlb .\ubrican3. By I 
Eggleston. The American Book Company. 
Theodore Wintlirop. Marquette, Joliet, Penn, Franklin, 
Washington, Marion, George Rogers Clarke, Boone, Commodore Dec*- 
tur. Jefferson, Fulton, Washington Ining. Audubon, Bryant, Prescott, 
Holmes, Jiongfellow Webster. Goodyear, Doctor Kane, Horace Greeley, 
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and the aathor of " Little Women " are all included in tbe list of great 
Americans, something of whose lives is brouj^ht within the comprehen- 
sion of second-grade pupils. If all children in the public schools wert 
permitted to tend this little book and the " Stories of Aoieiican Life " by 
the same author, the introduction to our national history would soon 
become easy and pleasant — as it ought to be. 



Stories op Americas Lipk and Adventubk. By Edward Eggleston. 
The American Book Company. 
Any healthy child will read this book with interest, becatise all chil- 
dren take naturally to narratives of fact that are full of action. It con- 
tains stories of Indian life, frontier perils, re\-olutionary feats, voyages of 
eiplotation, personal encounters, sketches of the homes, food, dress, 
manners, schools, and children's plays of the early American days. As 
an introduction to tile history of our country it can be commended with- 
out reserve. It is written for third-grade pupils, but would be read by 
cbildten in the fourth with avidity. 



Babyhood for February contains an instructive article on the many 
varieties of "Sore Tiiroat" and much other medical matter of interest to 
young mothers, such as " Menus for Children Under Five," " Remedies 
for Malarial Fever." etc. Many valuable suggestions will be found in 
the departments of "Mothers' Parliament" and " Nursery Occupations 
and Pastimes." Thus one mother describes how a model nurse w&s 
secured, while another relates a remarkable instance of the exercise of 
will power in a boy of three years. Few young mothers can afford to 
dispense witli the careful medical adxnce and the helpful liints of this 
authoritative nursery guide. |i a year. Babyhood Publishing Co,. 5 
Beekman street, New York. 



A Success. — No better ei-idence that teachers appreciate thoughtful 
educational literature need be sought than the hearty welcome that haa 
been given T^ Inland Educator, published at Terre Haute, Ind. It is 
well edited, well printed, and amply fulfills its promise to aid in the ele- 
vation of the profession of teaching to a higher plane of thought and 
practice. The £'i/Mca/or has just reason to be proud of its reception by 
the teachers of Indiana, who in turn may well be glad that its prospects 
for future success and useful neas ate so bright. 
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trated Magazine Numbers a montli from 36 to 44 pages udi. The firat 
number of the mouth is devoted to the iuterests of School Boaida and 
Superintendents. The third week is to be a " Method " Number. TTitj 
JoufHal was established in 1870, and is published weekly at $2.30 a jrear, y 



There has been no great people without processions, and the man liriial 
thinks himself loo wise to be moved by them lo anything but ci 
is like tlic puddle that was proud of standing alone while the river msbed'l 

by. — G col's f I^liot. 

One Sunday morning, not long ago, a certain young boy was plajing'l 
with a small st^p-ladder. His mother saw what he was doing and aske4'fl 
him what he was playing. 

"Oh," he said. " I'm playing this step-ladder is my bicycle." 

"But," replied hismotber, " don't you know that it's wrong to ride *■ 
bicycle on Sunday?" 

"I know, mamma, but I'm playing I'm a Jew," — Li/c. 

And no man is matriculated to the art of life till be has been well 
tempted. — George Eliot. 

"Oh," exclaimed Marjorie Maoson, as the dessert came on, " how I 
wish you had told me this morning, mamma, that you were going to have J 
ice-cream for dinner." 

"Why, what diflerence would tt have made?" inquired Mrs. Matison. I 

"Oh, lots." said Marjorie with a sigh, "I could have expected it all 1 

day, then." — Harper's Round Table. 

It is good, sing the old Bumenides, in ^schylus. that fear should sit I 
as guardian of the soul, (orciug it into wisdom — good that men should I 
carry a threatening shadow in their hearts under the full sunshine; else ■ 
how should tliey learn lo revere the right ''—George Eliot 

In the morning of life, work; in the midday, give connsel; in titel 
evening, pray. — George Eliol. 

It was the fashion of old. when an ox was led out for sacrifice to Jupi- \ 
ter. lo chalk the dark spots, and give the offering a false show of unblem- 
ished whiteness. Let us fling away the chalk and boldly say, the victim 
is spotted, but it is not. tlierefore, in vain that bis mighty heart is laid on 
the altar of man's highest hopes. — George Eliot. 

Vour dullest animal of all is he who grins and says he doesn't mind I 
just after he has had his shins kicked. — Macckiavielli. 



An Ancient Spell* 

There they stood, like young globe-batters, with no salary 

enriched, 
Waiting for the words momentous that the dextrous teacher 

pitched; 
And he hurled the first one at them, like a nicely twisted ball, 
While the catcher just behind them was the horny-handed 

wall; 
And the first boy struck and missed it, and his face was deeply 

vexed. 
As the teacher scowled a cyclone, and vociferated *' next." 

Then a curly-headed maiden — waist diminuendo size — 
And large consonants and vowels softly nestUng in her eyes. 
Saw the w^ord and tried to strike it, with some sympathetic aid, 
And avoiding certain blunders that her predecessor made; 
But she happened, too, to wander from the orthographic text. 
And the teacher smiled in pity, as he softly murmured ^ 
"next!'* 

Then a cross-eyed boy struck at it, who to this day spells 
by ear. 

And a red-haired girl attacked it, with her pale eyes full 
of fear; 

And the word flew on, till one boy, very ignorant, but sharp- 
eyed. 

Spelled it by the only method that had not as yet been tried; 

And the teacher smiled approval, and with satisfaction said, 

*'That is right, my studious scholar, you can go up to the 
head.'' 

And the shrewd-eyed boy marched proudly to the ever- longed- 
for place. 

With a cunning smile just under his devout and freckled face; 

For he'd found, that calmly watching what around him came 
to pass. 

Would discount the hardest study, in that long old spelUng- 
class; 
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And he knew by observation, how the "premium" record said, I 

That of all the "lea\'iug-off-raarks," he was several lenglbs^l 

ahead. 

And in spelling-schools, that urchin quite a reputation got. 

Just from spelling words by methods that the other oDe»fl 

did not. 
But the boy is now in business; and his letters are a sight! 
He dispenses with a "' w " when he " sets him down to ' rite." 
And wheu he "receives a letter" he discourages the " e". 
And he wrote one day to Jackson, and began it with a " G." 

Now the old school-house is banished, like so many of its raoej 
To the elements that wrought it — and a new one holds i 

place, 
And the spellers write their words down, with a chance thelrl 

parents lacked. 

For as Bacon hints, 'tis writing that must make a man exact^ 
And the curly-haired sweet maiden, and the teadier, it is s 
Are a class of two together, with the former at the head. 

Wiu. Carlkton. 
[Copyrighli-d . By permission of Maynard, Merrill & Co.] 

Jtjtjt 

"Papa," inquired a small girl at the dinner table the other erveaini 
"what's a millionaire? Dorothy Smith said to me to-day, ' vour father'ij 
attjillioiMire!'" 

"What did you aay?" asked the small girl's father. 

"Oh. I jus' said, 'so's yours.' "^.Vfw York Bveniug Suit. 

A Ctying Need.— She— What aliall we get the baby f or Christtnu ? 
He — I wish we could get him the rest of his tielh.—PitcA. 

IV between gravity aw 

Many a full sack conies from a crooked furrow, and he who will li 
captain of none but honest men will have small hire to pay.— 

Eliot. 
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Wai be Greatly J» 
Intercsteci in these 

TWO NEW BOOKS 



Ube Meiner primer 

Eiqultilelir llluslnted In Colpn. Price, 30 Cinti. i 

This small volume maiks a new «poch in the manulacture of school text-books i 

both from the standpoint oF subjcf I -matter and nrtistit: elegance. It is essenliall.v a i 

boulc of ideas ar,d melhi.'ds. Nu other v/d k can be lound for begtnneis Id leaUing | 

which is at once so easy, so attractive, and soiugical in its relation to ubjectivcslod)'. i 
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Eitra Linen. Deckle Edqes. Price. 7G Cantt. i 

in this work llie author presents the essentials of kinderearten methods In such i 

a sensible and practical manntr as lo itnder them available for use by primary i 

teachers, its (hemes are : Plays, ^mesand songs; gitls, occupations and materials; I 

science wotk, festivals and holidays; color, (orm, number, etc., etc, i 

Single copies for examination poslpaid on receipt of above prices. I 

Descriplive circulars and specimen pages (o any address I 

upon application. CorresponJeiice soliciied. I 
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Stories for Children 

For First Reader Grade. By Mrs. C. A. Lane. Linen, i2mo, 
104 pages, illuslraied. Price 25 cents. 

A choice ioUcttion ol'cuy supple meotirj reiding Icuoni fix the youagur thiUrm 



Fairy Stories and Fables 

ForSecoud Reader Grade. By Jamks Baldwin. Linen, tsmo, 
176 pages, illustrated. Price 35 cents. 

The miHt populii lalk-tilei and h\Ati retold In in irlTacEive and undirtun^blc 
furm foi joung toders. 

Old Greek Stories 

For Third Reader Grade. By J ames BALDWIN. Linen, lanio. 

2o8 ]>ages, illustrated. Price 45 cents. 

Cluilc Siuriu of ancieiK Greece (old in iimple langiiige tar louQg fr»ttn. 

Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans 

For Second Reader Grade. By Edward Egoleston. Linen. 
i2mo, 159 pages, ill iu>it rated. Price 40 cents. 

True Stories of American Life and Adventure 

For Third Reader Grade. By Edward Eggleston. Linen, 
lamo, 214 pages, illustrated. Price 50 cents. 

Reidin^ bogfci designed lointereil children in Amerlan Hiitun. 

Other t>ootu of this series are In prepanitioii. 

Cnlci ol Ik E(l«ll( Si^wl tatiBt^ will bi uni infM M —f 
■Mrca DD nalpi at tke prlte \>y tbe PvMtibcrs : 

American Book Company 

New York 
Cincinnati 
Cfalnso 
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It iB Superb 

"It is juperb. I know of nothing 
to put inio the hands of icachcn thai 
is more praclini or more Buggcslivc 
than ihe numbers I have seen." — 
Mary /. //a//. Primary Supemiisr, 
Miltvauktt, Hit. 

A Grand Work 

"Have been greatly interested in 
reading the excellent ariidcs of ihis 
•Monihlv.' I chinfc vou are surting 
out in a granJ work.'"'— «'. S. ^//,- 
/<.», Piper City. III. 

Able and Progreaaive 
"•The Child-Siudy Monthly' \i 
an ible and progressive journiil. Evcrv 
teacher has need for such a journal. 
It is a needful factor in progressive 
teaching." — B. P. Helsi, CDuniy 
Sap'l of ScbmJi, Beeae Cs., hten. 

Valuable to Motbets 

-Vour 'Monihly- opens up a new 
field of ihought with each issue, es- 
pecially valuable to mothers who have 
busy hands but much leiaure for 
thinking." — Mn. M. A. Livtrmere, 
Toiktri, N.r. 

Well Pleased 

"I hive read it with Care and am 
well pleased with ihc scope and 
character of it." — Sup'i Hiitry G. 
mtliamj, Lymhiurg. Obh, 

Strike He Exactly 
"Its scope and method strike me 
exactly. ■(=**! will gladly 
recommend it lo all teachers," — C. 
L. MurizoJf, Chairman Ejc. Com., 
Periy Co., Okk. 



Cannot Afford to Do WlUioat It 



"1 e 



Child-Stud; 
am free to i 



ined V 



Monthly' 



•The 



cnt inc. and 
aiTord to do 
without it, even with an experience 
af more than a third of a century 
in the schools of this state." — 5*/'/ 
7. C. Hurtzltr. Prti'l Slafe Bt^rJ 
of Sthooi Examinfri, titwari, Obia. 

Where It Ougbt to be 

"I think it ought to be in every 
teacher's h^inds. 1 shall endeavor lu 
have my teachers take it." — Sb/i'I 
John Dieirid', Emporia, Kuk. 

The Best Paper for the Teacher 

"'The Child-Study Monthly' is 
the best paper for the leather who 
cares about the child's intellectual. 
physical and moral growth, insieaij 
of the quantity of book learning that 
may be crammed into him."— /*r»/. 
A. D. O'omwtll, Tohtn ColUgi, Ferl 
Oodgt, loa'a. 

A Fine Hagaxlne 

" 'The Child-Study Monthly' is 

a fine magazine, and is doing a gran«i 

work."— ^o/i'r A. S. If'bitnty, Stgi- 

now. Mi.b. 

Much Pleased 

"I was much pleased with the 
matter contained in its pages ('the 
Dccemhor number)." — Pru. H. S. 
PhHps. Logan Stbool, Dtnpfr^ Ctl. 

Ifike Many Others 
"I have rcid carefully tout De- 
cember number, and am glid to be- 
come one of your sobscribeta." — pr, 
Jalin Holmes Smith, ChUtg*. 
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To Socrates. 

Tlkou wert the dawn of our high Twam of thought 
Wherein the monstrous shadows of the earth 
Awoke to forms of beauty^ hope and mirth ^ 
And to their happy bosoms sweetly caught 
The trembling soul of man ^ and, lo! he wrought 
The Parthenon and gave to glory birth. 
Aroused the zvorld and swelled the golden worth 
Of farthest shores with what he gave or taught. 

Yet thou, O Socrates, didst drink the tears 

Of blackest brew, and uncomplaining pass. 

Behold, when thou didst look into the glass 

Of death , the future grandeur of the years 

In a fair vision rose, and all the power 

Of blossomed truth upheld thee in that hour, 

— C. G. B. IN Chicago Record. 
^^ 
This human life is no mere looking-glass 

In which God sees his shadows as they pass. 

He did not start the pendulum of time 

To go by law with one great swing sublime. 

Resting himself in lonely joy apart; 

But to each pulse of life his beating heart; 

Andf as a parent sensitive, is stirred 

By falling sparrow or heart-winged word. 

— Obrai«d Massby. 
<f^<f^ 



Nervous Diseases of School Children. 

The true keynote of the modern school ig heallh. Every edu- 
cational force must make for rather than against the child'^ 
health. Tons of knowledge gained at the expense of an 
of health is not only a wasteful out a sinful transaction. 

The aim of the American school is, as is universally agreed, 
to develop the school child into " the most perfect dtizenship 
possible. " Perfected dtizensliip means what? By the terra 
"perfected citizen " we can mean no more and no less than a 
personality that comprtlieiids in its three-fold development thej 
best physical, mental and moral development possible. 
out a sound body it is absolutely impossible to have the i 
perfectly developed intellect and the soundest morality, 
dictum of modern science is more secure than the dictura oq 
modern psychologj' to the effect that body acts on mind i 
mind acts on body — that body and mind are placed in a rela- ' 
tion of reciprocal causation. No acti\'ity of mind takes place 
without being registered in the ner\-ous system of the child's 
organism, and no modification of the body occurs without influ- 
encing the mental operations. Body acts on mind and mind 
acts on body, and the great scheme of the true educator is to 
bring all the educational facts and forces into such relationship^ 
that the child's ner\'ous system will become his ally instead o 
his enemy. But the fact of the matter really is that in someo! 
our schools certain of the requirements are such as to provoke 
nervous strain, and thus militate against the cliild's health a 
the fullest development which would otherwise be possible. ■ 

Over- press lire has done much to make the parent suspicious 
of the modern school in some of itsworkings. Can we wonder 
that parents hesitate to give their children to our public 
schools when they sometimes see that rosy-cheeked, vig- 
orous children who enter at six years of age with the bloom of 
youth and pink of health shown in every line and feature, 
emerge a few years later physically depleted and iu some 
instances nervous wrecks. Why. they ask, is all this? Must 
we, in order to get the best that the modem school has to 
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give, take also the worst ? Must we educate our children under 
such conditions that there is a probability, or even the barest 
possibility, that the education will be gained at the expense of 
health ? It is a ^d ^commentary on our schools that there is 
even the slightest basis for such anxious, heart-burning ques- 
tionings. 

What is the reason of all this? In the first place many teach- 
ers do not reaUze that children are not little men and women ^ but 
children. In no sense is the child a small vest-pocket edition of 
the adult. As is beginning to be well known, children require 
the food elements in a different proportion from that required 
by adults. Adults require a certain percent of carbo-hydrates, 
a given per cent of proteids, and the like; children require an 
entirely different pro rata amount of these self-same food ele- 
ments. Likewise, the mental operations are different in chil- 
dren; so are the moral. Imagination, memory and reasoning 
in children are certainly different from processes in adults, 
labeled with the same name. So in the realm of moral activity; 
the child*s lie, for example, told merely to arouse wonder, is not 
as serious a breach of the ethical code as the lie told by an 
adult. 

But it is not within the confines of this article to speak of the 
specific differences that obtain between children and adults. It 
is enough if we assent, as we must upon investigation, that the 
child is physiologically different from the adult, and in no phase 
of its organism is the physiological immaturity of the child so 
well manifested as in the nen^ous system. It is the nervous 
system with which we have especially to do in this article, and 
the reader should be reminded of the general fact that the best 
educational system is that which seeks to make the child's 
ner\'ous system his ally instead of his enemy. 

To make a child's nervous system his strong ally means to see 
to it that right habits are formed; to make his nervous system 
his arch enemy is to so neglect his training that he is domi- 
neered by habits that militate against his highest good and best 
development. 

The question of habit is one of great importance and deep sig- 
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nificance for every teacher as he comes in contact with thecfaiU 
mind. That this may be plainly shown let us consider the prac- 
tical effects of habit. 

( 1 ) Habit alifays dinuHiihes the amount pf nnsciotts aiUnti4m 
with which our tich are performed. The pianist in first learning 
to play his instrument, finds that each movement of the fingers 
most be closely attended to, that the relative position of the 
keys must be closely observed, and e^'eu then he is continually 
making mistakes; but after a given amount of practice, wh«n 
these muscular movements become habitual, he can play while 
following con\'efsation or attending to something else. 
simply glances at the musical score and his fingers perform 
necessary niov-eraents. 

The hunter, as he stalks the deer through the forest, 
his game break suddenly into his field of \Tsion and come witlda 
rifle range, raises his gun andaimsand shoots before he is reaify 
aware of having done so. His organism has become trsioed eo 
that it will respond to such n stimulus invariably, and without 
a large amount of conscious attention. The sight of a doer 
always means to him the raising of a gun. aiming it and the 
discharge of its load. 

Even in our simplest and most instinctive activities, we find 
that we are more and more facilitated in carr^Tng out these 
mo\"eraents when they have become habitual. For example: 
The child in learning to wait first attends to each movement 
that is necessary to locomotion. His eye selects thespot where 
he wishes to put his foot and also watches the foot as it is placed 
forward in the cho.sen position. Every geutlemau tips his hat 
on meeting a lady, but he does itwithout thinking just how the 
necessary movements of the hand and the arm are to be 
The modus operandi is not the object of his conscious attentioH 
to any extent. He could not describe the €xact 
mo\'ement in which he has performed this simple action. 

( 2 ) Habitual nwvemetits arc less fatiguing than the other 
ities of which ut are capable . If certain actiiities are 
through habit, we find that there is less wear and tear 
the mo\-ement belonged to another category. This is based in 
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a measure upon what we said at the outset, that each successive 
stimulus of an end-organ of sense tends to follow the same path 
that was taken by the initial seusaliou, because this Is the path 
of least resistance. As the schoolboy's sled goes down the hill 
with greater ease aud speed after the path has been well worn 
than it did when first broken, so our sensations come to follow 
accustomed paths with greater facility and directness. // is a 
principle of mental economy that as many as possible of our aetiv- 
ilies should become habitual. To present the matter in a crude 
way, we may say that a well-ordered system of habits consti- 
tutes the greatest labor-sariug device that could be furnished 
the mind. But there is yet another principle of which as teach- 
ers, we ought to take cognizance. It is this: 

(3) Habitual actions are performed not only with less effort but 
in less time Ihan are our other activities. Not only is the atten- 
tion lessened and the feeling of effort diminished, but the act 
that is performed through habit is performed in a smaller time 
interval than that required for those activities which result from 
deliberation and choice. Do you not see, then, that it is of the 
utmost value and far-reaching significance that there be insti- 
tuted in the child's mind certain habitual modes of thought, so 
that his mental exercises may be done at less expense to the 
capital invested — his de\-eloping mind and his body — as they 
together unfold their latent powers? The good old grand- 
dame, as she knits in a purely mechanical way, talking contin- 
ually, seems to knit without any great amount of effort, cer- 
tainly without any degree of conscious attention; but if she 
should happen to drop a stitch she is at once aware of the fact, 
so you see that after all the mind is following a seemingly 
mechanical aclinty and is aware of each movement, exercising 
its dominion over these movements with an exceedingly small 
amount of effort, but with the keenest precision. 

We should also make mention of one other consideration that 
is exceedingly important: 

(4) Habitual movements are more precise than are our other 
activities — that is, an act that is done through force of habit, 
as we say, is performed in a more exact manner than if done 
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witli a large degree of conscious attention and mental sup« 

I have seen the miner lying full length on the g^und, tin 
water dripping over him from the surface veins above, and i 
this cold and wet condition digging with his pickaxe the ooal 
flora the shallow strata, working not less than fourteen hours a 
day for the mere pittance of eight cents an hour. That same 
man could have changed his occupation, become an apprentice 
to a machinist in the large shops of a neighboring dty, worked 
fewer hours and received much greater remuneration. But no, 
this he would not do, though he realized that his wwk was 
arduous and that it was gradually making such great demands 
upon his vital energy that his life must needs be shortened 
thereby, yet he persisted in following the same Une of work, the 
same old occupation, at greater inconvenience and discomfort 
simply because he had done so for so long a time. Through the 
principles of habit, certain impressions had become registered 
upon his organism in an indeUble manner, and in such a way as 
to conspire toward making a miner's life his only natural 
atmosphere. 

I know an old man who for twenty years had been what is 
known to railroad men as the "night caller," his workb 
to simply call those engineers and firemen who were obliged to 
run the night trains. Reaching an advanced age after such a 
long term of faithful service, the railroad oiBcial to whom he 
was responsible and under whose direction he worked decided 
to give him more pleasant and what he thought more congenial 
employment; instead of being compelled to work the entire 
night, walking through the streets, exposed to all sorts i 
weather, he was offered a position which would pay him a litt 
better salar>' and at Uie same time exact shorter hours of h 
and best of all, it would be in the daytime rather than at n 
At first the old man signified his grateful acceptance and entered 
upon the new work with all the vigor he could command, and witli 
complete success as far as the requirements of the position were 
concerned. After a few days he became dissatisfied with this 
new and better position, and the dissatisfaction grew upon hinj 
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so that in a short time he came to the railroad ofBdal and 
begged that he might be permitted to go back to his old-time 
niglit work e\'en at a less salary than he was receiving. That 
is, he was desirous of exchanging what ordinarily woidd be 
termed comfort for discomfort, simply because he had worked 
so long at night that he could not feel at home in any other en- 
vironment—his world of thought and activity all centered in 
that employment in which he had been engaged so long. He 
had learned to sleep better in the daytime than at night, his 
food seemingly did him more good when eaten at night than the 
meals of which he partook in the daytime, and so his whole 
scheme of life had become the reverse of that which has always 
been followed by the majority of men. 

Mihtaiy men tell of riderless ca\-alry horses which at many a 
a battle have been seen to come together and go through their 
customary evolution^ at the sound of the bugle call. The same 
thing is shown in the case of many other animals. Most do- 
mestic beasts become machines pure and simple, A tew years 
ago in a railroad accident in Ohio the train bearing a portion of a 
large traveling menagerie was wrecked. The cages containing 
the tiger and leopard were broken open. The tiger at first 
emerged from the cage, and tlie people were awe-stricken to 
think of such a vicious animal being free to roam at will in the 
woods. But presently it was seen to creep back again to the 
cage; bewildered by its new environment, the tiger sought 
refuge in a condition of things as nearly as possible like that to 
which it had become accustomed after so many years of close 
confinement, and could not be forced from the cage to stay. 

Men who have grown old in prison have asked to be re-admitted 
after having ser\-ed tlieir time, and on this simple request being 
refused, they would commit some crime that would involve their 
incarceration in the prison again. People like to do things as 
tljey l^ave always done them — like to live as they have always 
lived. In other words, the same habits of thought, of activity 
and of life have become fixed and permanent. 

The law of habit, though often unrecognized, is as strong and 
inexorable as any of the laws of nature. As gravitation keeps 
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each planet within its own dear and well-definetl orbit, so niaic1| 
is kept in his proper course throughout all his actirities by- 
means of habit. The great thing, then, in all education is to 
see to it that the habits of the child are of the right kind. This, 
is the same as saying that it is the duty of every teacher to see 
to it that every child makes his organism, his body, his nervous 
system his ally instead of his enemy. One of the greatest 
teachers in the Roman Catholic church caught this idea whei 
he said: "Give me the first seven years of a child's life and 1 
can tell you what manner of man he will become. ' ' If the pupilT 
be kept faithfully at work a certain number of hours each day 
in perfecting the development of his mind and the growth of his 
body, no one need have any fear as to the final result that 
awaits him. 

How essential then it is that seasoned, well-trained habits b 
inculcated so that the development of the child may pre 
without hindrance toward the true goal — the perfected 
manhood. 

Now, in the consideration of the nervous diseases of childre 
we must remember that at birth the brain is extremely imina<J 
ture; in fact, it is both structurally and functionally the ma 
immature of all of the great organs of the body. To quote from 
Dr. Rachford: " From birth up to seven years of age it devel-J 
ops enormously in weight, in structure, and in function. 
this time tlie brain has attained ninety percent of its maximum.^ 
weight (Boyd), and after this slowly increases in weight up to 
the age of eighteen, but increase of function does not keep pace 
with increase of weight; the brain of a child of eight is almost 
as large as the brain of an adult. ' ' Or, as Clouston aptly saj-s: 
" The difference between what the brain of a child of eight and 
the brain of a man of twenty-five can do and can resist is quite 
indescribable. The organ at these two periods might belong to 
two different species of animals so far as its essential qnahties 
go." While the rapid increase in weight of the brain does not 
continue after the seventh year, the rapid increase in the brain's 
functional development goes on and still continues long after 
the brain at eighteen has reached its maximum weight. 
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The teacher and parent should never forget a single one of 
these three truths: 

1. The nervous system of the child is both stmcturally and 
functionally immature, 

2. It must furthermore be remembered that the rapidity of 
the child's brain development largely depends ou the environ- 
menL A certain home and school environinentwill always con- 
duce toward rapid and healthy growth, while another home and 
another school will militate against the best development. 

3. The uer\'e cells of the child are more irritable and exdta- 
ile and less stable than the nerve cells of adults. 

Now in the discussion of the ner\-ous system of children we 
should remind ourselves of the three-fold functions of the nerve 
cells. Nen'e cells exist for three distinct purposes — viz., to 
generate, to discharge and to inhibit energy. In any survey of 
the general scheme of growth we are soon made to see that of 
all cells in the body, the cell that develops the higher forms of 
nervous energy and constitutes the basis of mental activity is 
the cell that is tlie slowest in reaching the perfection of function 
for which it is destined. In other words, the group of nerve 
cells most intimately linked and associated with the higher 
forms of mental activity are the last to generate energy — the 
last to develop. If these cells remain immature we have a child 
with arrested mental development or imbecility. 

Of the three functions of the nerve cell, generation, discharge 
and inhibition of nervous energy, I think none is more signifi- 
cant for the teaclier thau inhibition. The child is at birth a 
mere bundle of impulses. His first activities are in no sense 
■voluntary. They are simply the results of an overplus of 
nervous energy. 

In the new-born child as in the new-born animal, the impul- 
sive movements embrace all these spontaneous kickings, roll- 
ings, lip-suckings, cooings, jerkings of the head and arms, as 
well as the comical grimaces, all of which are such a paramount 
feature of the early weeks of infant life. The little fists are 
tightly clenched, the arms are continually performing wild 
gyrations, the bands are moved toward and from the face, toward 
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in producing neurotic disease in children and in youn^ gi^l^t 
but which have little inSuence in producing disease in 

adults. 

No teacher, parent, clergj-man or anyone interested in the ] 
welfare of children can afford to lose sight of the fact that the I 
\'ast army of those suffering from ner^'ous disease is bein^ I 
greatly augmented by subjecting the tender and immatnre i 
nervous system of youngchildren to the almost constant excite- 
ment, occasional over-pressure and nervous strain attendant 
Upon certain arbitrar>-. cast-irou requirements of some of our 
schools. Ever>' one interested in making the diild into the 
best possible citizen — best physically, mentally and mor- 
ally — is eagerly asking: " How can these influences which are 
playing such havoc with the nervous systems of children be 
guarded against?" "How can they be obviated?" "How 
can parents, kindergartens, teachers, nurses, guardians be led 
to see the importance of this subject?" 

No reply can be more pertinent than that of Dr, Rachford: 
" If the campaign against the evil of constantly subjecting chil- 
dren to the ner\'Ous strain resulting from tlie artificial coudi- i 
lions which obtain in all cities is to be in any degree successful, 
then the whole subject must be placed upon a more exact phys' < 
iologicai basis than it has ever been before, so that those who 
have charge of the yotmg may be told not only that ner\-on3 
strain is an important cause of neurotic disease, but they may 
also be told why this is so," 

The teachers and guardians of the young must be told that 
the nen,-ous system of the child differs very materially from the 
ner\'ous system of the adult; they must be told tliat the child, 
especially in his nervous organization, is not a little man; that 
his nervous system is structurally and functionally immature; 
that it is excitable, unstable and under feeble inhibitory con- 
trol; that the sources of reflex irritation in the child are many, 
and that the nerve centers discharge their force more fitfully 
and readily than in the adult; that the period corresponding J 
with the onset and establishment of the reproductive function ia I 
girls, is a time when they are especially predisposed to nervous J 
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And they must also be told that these, and other 
physiological peculiarities of the nervous system of childhood, 
are made much more potent for evil when they are associated 
with the various "blood conditions." which are shown to be 
casually related to the neurosis of childhood. 

With children of good physical development, working in the 
public schools within the limitations of their proper grades, 
there is almost no danger that a moderate amount of school 
work will in any way assist the development of neurotic disease, 
proz'idtd always that the hygienic conditions of the school, espe- 
cially the light and ventilation, are good. But the strain of or- 
dinary school work is a very different matter with children of 
poor physical development, many of whom are, unfortunately, 
precocious. A large number of these children, by reason of bad 
heredity, are neurotic, poorh' nourished and anemic, and many 
of them have tuberculous, rheumatic or sj'philitic inheritance; 
while others, from accidental causes, such as bad hygiene, im- 
proper food. etc.. are below \he normal in physical develop- 
ment. The nervous systems of such children are in a condition 
of malnutrition, and are, therefore, not capable of doing theor- 
dinarj- work of their grades in the public schools, and if they 
are permitted to do this work, or if. as is often the case, these 
children are encouraged to push on iuto higher grades than the 
one to which their years and strength should assign them, dis- 
astrous consequences will surely follow, and their nervous ^s- 
tems may be injured beyond repair. 

These children, under the mental strain of school work, may 
develop chorea, hysteria and other neuroses. The important 
duty, therefore, of everj- physician is to advise against much 
school work in children of feeble physical de\-elopment, and to 
explain to parents and teachers why such children as these 
should first have their physical defects looked after, and should 
then be placed in a grade lower than tliat to which their age 
and intelligence should assign tbera. 

It is my belief that a normal dwarf, with no bad hereditary 
influences behind him. raaj', without injury to himself, keep 
pace in mental development with fellows of his own age; the 
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dwarSsh body is not of itself an indication that school work 
might be injurioos, if there is ever>' other evidence of perfect 
physical dcvelopmeoL Dwarfisbness of body in school children 
of good physi<iue does not mean dwarfishness of mind. But 
dnarfisbDe^ among children, as indicated by weight and chest 
development, is. as a rule, the result of disease and bad hered- 
ity, and this is the reason why children who are under n-eighl 
and have poor chest de\'elopment, are, as a rule, inca- 
pable, without injury to their ner^*ous systems, of doing the 
same amount of school work as their fellows of the same age. 
It is my belief, therefore, that the physical basis of precocity 
and dullness in children depends upon the facts that bad hered- 
ity and disease are the chief causes of abnormal dwar£shnessor 
poor physical development in the j'oung. It is also my beUef 
that childreu of this class are, as a rule, anem.ic and poorly 
nourished, and that their ner\'ons systems are therefore in a 
condition of malnutrition, and not capable of doing an amoi 
of work in keeping mth the age of the child. 

Can we not see. then, why we should not allow a child 
poor physical development to be pushed and crowded toi 
rapid and, for him, excessive brain development? Can we 
see that under such conditions of over-pressure and nerv< 
strain, every grain of knowledge is gained at the expense of 
bealth? Of course the child's heredity has much to dowithits 
predisposition to nervous disease. Of course, as teachers, we 
can not change the child's heredity. Would that every teacher 
could follow out Beecber's trenchant injunction, and for each of 
his pupils " select good parents to be born from." Butifthis 
cau not be done, every teacher and everj' physician can cry out 
against the serious crime of pushing children with inherited 
physical defects, especially children with depleted, poorly nour- 
ished bodies, to rapid brain development, for such procedure 
bound to bring out actual disease of the nervous system. 

Now under such conditions school work may be regarded 
a cause of nervous disease, i. e. , where children are of 
physical development. Of course such disease will be more 
evidence in those schools where ' ' Calvanistic ' ' idi 
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ods of ec'-jcation are in vogue. We know that there is mudi 
tnith in the statement that a study is assimilated iti proportiou 
as the child hkes it. Of course we would not sanction the en- 
deavor sometimes made to put play in the place of work any 
more tlian we would approv e of the arrangement that would 
substitute work for play. But we must admit that there is a 
sort of cast-iron, arbitrary Cahinism clinging to our educa- 
tional machinery that insists that the child must take up cer- 
tain studies for their disciplinary value, simply because they are 
distasteful to the child's mind, 

la all education we should, if we would do the most for the 
child's heilth, follow the plan that would lead him to have by 
far the larger share of his studies belong to tlie group of those 
he likes; (. e. , in educating the child we should follow the path 
of least resistance. Suppose you have a dynamo, and you have 
four strands of wire — one of copper, another of german silver, 
another of steel and a fourth of zinc — to transmit the current 
generated. Which wire will conduct the most of the electric 
current from the great generator ? Why, tlie copper wire, of 
course. But suppose yon insist that the current must be con- 
ducted by the german silver wire and that alone, and you soar- 
range it. What takes place? You burnout and ruinyourdy- 
namo every time, for the electric current wnll follow the path of 
least resistance. Now why not use the same common sense in 
the case of children. They have in their mental raakc-up cer- 
tain paths of slight resistance. Why not follow these paths 
rather than contend that the child should gain its knowledge 
along the lines of acquisition most difficult? 

When we speak of school work as the cause of disease, we 
mean not only brain work, but also the mental excitement that 
attends examinations and is a direct consequent of the reward- 
of-merit sy.stem still in vogue in some of ourschools, producing 
such symptoms as the grinding of the teeth and jaws in sleep. 
It must be made to include and comprehend all that is compre- 
hended in the term " school environment," comprising light- 
ing, heating, ventilation, seating, rest periods, program of work 
£ind the like. 
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Again, fathers and mothers, beware of the danger of parad- 
ing your children before the public in early childhood just to 
show them off along certain lines of precocious development. 
How sad to see the little child unduly excited, robbed of sleep, 
worried with anxiety, attempt to sing a song or "speak a 
piece" because oE certain remarkable gifts. Wlien will parents 
come to see that early precocity is an abnormal condition in the 
human infant? The little sickly child is frequently made to 
show off ascertain phase of wonderful precocity simply to de- 
light a convocation of grandmothers or chatterin. 
Thus mental cramming is generally begun at home 
probable result of mental impairment. Mothers, look to 
physical and retard the intellectual development of the clult 
Vegelalion and not intellection is the ideal life of early child- 
hood. Above all give the child fresh air. The child may exisl 
without fresh air, but no child can grow or work without 
fresh air. 

Let us do all in our power to make the development of the 
child natural in the most significant sense. In the fullest and 
most compkle sense let us guard against ne*vous depletion, degen- 
eraey and disease , by seeking ever and always to ^nake the child" s 
nenmis system his ally instead of his enemy. 

University of Illinois, WiLLlAM O. Krohn. 

Champaign. Jt^ 

Pedonotnics. 

The subject of child-study is attracting much attention and a 
new science is being formulated. It is still in that tentative 
stage in which no one knows just what is to be its mission. 
Everj'one is hopeful that some help may come to educational 
work and the results are promising. 

The new science is one which has many names and yet it has 
no name. The names so far given are apphcabie to ouly cer- 
tain phases of the science or they are unscientific. A new 
scientific term is needed: one fully expressive of the meaning, 
easily spoken, broad enough for every phaseof the subject, yet 
definite to the point and aroimd which thought may cryslalize^ 
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The word pedonomics is sucli a tenn. The sc 
nomics treats of the laws of child- development. It includes tl 
physical, psychical, ethical aiid social laws of child-growth. 
The term ' ' paidology ' ' refers to a discourse oti the child rather 
than to the laws of growth, and therefore is not so scientific. 
Child-psychology only includes one phase of pedonomics. 

The methods of pedonomic study may be classified under at 
least twelve different headings. These headings may be grouped 
in different ways according to the purpose in \-iew. The group- 
ing most effectual, perhap-s, is that in which the material for 
for study is considered as first hand and secondary material. 

Under the first class fall several of the most important meth- 
ods. The special or laboratory method may be used in two 
classes of investigations. The individual method is used where 
the investigator brings certain stimuli before the child-reagent 
and notes carefully the results. A large number of cases are 
gone through with in this way and the results tabulated. 
From these results deductions are made. 

The aggregate method is more social. It has two phases: the 
psychical and sociological. The investigator takes the entire 
mass, group or school at one time. This method is very im- 
portant in some kinds of investigations. Good results have been 
obtained in the effects of fatigue and the evolution of children's 
games. The influences of child-society and social control are 
best studied by the aggregate method. 

The aggregate method when applied to sociological in- 
vestigations is not difficult. But both the individual and 
aggregate methods when dealing with psychical investigations 
require some skill and special training to properly use and work 
op the results according to psychological methods. Otherwise 
it may happen that the deductions may be worthless. 

There are two statistical methods. Each one has advantage 
according to the purpose in view. The free- expression method 
allows free expression of the child's thought. This method may 
be used to gather the child's attitude toward certain things 
within the range of the child's line of interest. A very short 
^mple story is given the child and he writes his opinion con- 
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cerning it. This gives room for free expression and sbow&l 
much of the child-mind in a large, general way. The child's 
power of inference, observation and comparison can also be 
shown to a certain extent. The range or field over which this 
method is best suited has not yet been determined. It may be 
years before its real value cau be properly estimated. 

The limited -expression method is narrower in its purpose. 
The child is gi\en a set of questions to answer. The resultsj 
are thus easily tabulated from this syllabus form. 

The journal method is one of great value to students of pedo- \ 
nomics. The diary, literature, prose and poetry written by 
children iu their free unrestrained moments certainly offers a 
field of much promise. One may here gather, as in the free- 
expression method, much of the real, true, inner feelings and 
workings of the child-mind. 

Of the secondary materials the reminiscences come first. Of 1 
these there are two methods. In the child -reminiscences, the \ 
cliild writes out his recollections of certain events in his life. 
The adult reminiscences are prepared in a similar manner but | 
are more apt to be colored and biased by later opinions. Therel 
isoften mucli uncertainty about this kind of study, butitis fre-J 
queutly very suggestive. 

The undirected observations are often helpful. Everj-one 
knows something of child-life. If the observations of mothers, 
maiden -aunts and others could only be directed to some purpose 
ver>' great good would result to pedonomics. 

There is a miscellaneous method, such as Darwin used in his 
study. All kinds of observations are gathered and collected 
with a view of their beiug used at some future time bjj 
some one. 

The biographical method is that used in the study of note 
personages. The various biographers not infrequently give» 
short accounts of early child- life. Many of these biographies I 
shows but the extreme types. Extreme forms, however, often >| 
show the outcropping of a law which can be traced through tl 
normal types when once discovered. 

The literature method is equally valuable in gi^'ing differ 
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authors' opinions and observations of child-life. Many people 
are acute observers, and the results of their observations are 
found in literature. Folk-lore tales and the literature of early 
peoples will, it is hoped, throw some light upon the racial 
development and thereby upon child-development. 

The art method expresses a form of study equally valuable. 
Sculpture and painting express the ideals of the artist and, in a 
way, of his age. They are types of child-observation which 
offer many suggestions to the student. 

There are many who have expressed a desire to do work in 
pedonomics, but do not know how to work. The individual 
and aggregate methods when dealing with psychical phenom- 
ena cannot be easily described. Training in psychological meth- 
ods is needed for the work. The free-expression method is the 
most practical, and productive of the best general results. The 
other methcJds can be carried on as one may choose. The free- 
expression method deserves some explanation. 

For this method some short simple story or scheme of work 
must be devised. The danger lies in making the work too com- 
plex and with too many characters. It is best to take one 
phase of the work at one time and then follow it with some 
other line. Write the story on the board and let the children 
write their own individual opinions without consulting anyone. 

The papers should be headed with the child's name or sex 
and the age. The name of the teacher or school may often help 
solve some doubtful point regarding the papers. 

After the papers are written they must be collected and 
bunched according to sex and age. The next step is to prepare 
a tally sheet with general headings and sub-headings. These 
headings must be based upon the expressions of the children. 
Tabulate each sex and age, beginning with the youngest. 
Each paper must be read and the results checked off opposite 
the proper heading. If any new heading occurs put it in its 
proper place. 

It will be found convenient and helpful to keep brief notes on 
small sheets of paper, showing sex, age, and any suggestions, 
improvements or errors in the method. Types of expressions 



should be presen'ed illustratiiig each heading, so that no misttn- 
derstanding may occur. 

In tabulatiug results there will often be two or more expres- 
sions which mean the same thing. In such cases combine the 
expressions. Be certain, however, not to read into the expres- 
sions what is not tliere. Vague expressions should be placed 
under iude&nite or miscellaneous headings. It may often be 
desirable to keep many sub-headings and combine them later. 
This often tlirows new light upon the work and permits various 
combinations. Children often use defective language-expres- 
sions and the danger lies in misinterpreting the meaning. One 
should work carefully and thoughtfully at first. 

The follo\viiigpedononiic tables will greatly assist in working 
up the results. The numbers opposite tbe number of papers 
given are the per cents obtained by dividing loo by the number 
of papers. To apply this, take tbe number of answers given by 
either sex for any giveu age and rubric, or beading, and multi- 
ply it by the per cent found opposite the number corresponding 
to the number of papers for that particular age. All the 
answers must be worked over in this way to reduce them to a 
common denominator. After this, as before, place tbe results 
PEDONOMIC TABLES. 
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^^^ in a tabulated form so that the}' may be easily compared and a ^^^^H 
^H struck. ^^^H 
^^B Striking the curves is not diSctilt. Select some base line and ^^^H 
^^ft upon this construct squares. At the top of the hues perpeii- ^^^H 
^^^ dicular to the base line place the ages 6. 7, 8, etc.. beginning ^^^ 
on the left. Place the general heading at the top of the sheet 
and the sub-heading on the left. Next take as a scale or basis, 
^^_ some measure, according to the range of material, allowing oue 
^^L square or fraction of an inch for so much daU. Now calculate 
^^^1 the; proper height upon the first age-Hue for the material at 
^^B that age and mark the height. In this way estimate for the 
^^H various ages. If the sex is boys, connect these points by a 
^^P black line. Then calculate and draw the cur\-es in red for the 
^^^ girls. These curves will show the relative directions of the ^^_ 

data for each sex at the various ages as shown by the accom- ^^^H 
panying diagram. In like manner construct curves for the ^^^^H 
^_ various headings desired. ^^^H 
^ft One is now ready for an interpretation of the |uaterial. To ^^^| 
^^P tell what these results mean is often a very difhcult and per- ^^^^| 
^B^ plexiug problem. The most ^^^H 
scientific, safest and best way Inferences. ^^^^| 


is to state only the facts as ^ 
^^_ found. Simply stating that Si 
^^L such and such things are so, as S 
^^H shown by these results. It is 
^^B here the science of pedonomics ^ 
^^H ends. 

^^1 The application and bearing p' 
^^H' of the deductions belong to 
^^H the pedagogue and not to the 
^^1 the scientist. The teacher is 
^^H the one who must tell how to arrang 
^^1 facts discovered by the pedonomis 
^^H must not be confined to one line of 
^^K consider the entire science of pedono 
^H Pi^ -Alto, Cali/omia. 
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Jack, the Dull Boy. 

Poor Jack. Why not Sarah, the dull girl? No, no, that I 
would break poor Sadie's heart. But no one thought Jac^ ' 
cared, except the boy he thumped for saying, "heard your 
daddy had to take you out of school. ' ' He concluded that Jack 
did care. 

The relation of the physician to the family is so close that a 
knowledge of its trials and tribulations, joys and triumphs, nat- 
urally come to him. His relation is personal with each mem- 
ber of the family. One seldom hears the expression, " My 
father's physician" as we hear "My father's lawyer," but 
usually " My doctor " or "Our doctor." Very naturally these 
stumblings and jars in the school life of the so-called dull boy 
are brought to tlie physicians notice. Frequently after other 
means have failed he is asked for advice. Professional habit 
leads to a personal inte^^■iew with the delinquent, with a \iew 
to seeking the cause in his physical condition. He meets a boy 
with a sullen, stubborn air, or one with wistful beseeching eyes, 
and the quivering lips of humiliation and despair, or possibly, 
one with an assumed air of indifference, with restless, wander- 
ing eyes that never fairly meet his, whose whole effort seems to 1 
be to escape the consideration of the subject, not to frankly 
state his trouble. All this means about the same thing: a boy I 
driven to the last ditch by the sarcasm of teachers, tlie raillery 
of classmates, the harshness of father, the invidious compari- 
sons with bright sisters and brothers, and the tearful reproaches 
of. mother. The first, stubborn and angrj', determined not to 
go back to school, not to argue the case, and not to yield; the 
second, equally as determined, but like a broken reed, yielding ] 
to e\"ery wind, lying flat in tlie midst of storm, rain and drift, 
becoming more sorry in appearance, but not less determined; 1 
the last has become an artful dodger, who, with plausible 1 
storj', hypocritical humility, and ready promise, seeks to screen j 
himself. The situation is a conflict of person against person;a 
for the first time the child has as-serled his " I am that I am," 
and refuses to yield to the will of his parents. 
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The medical man can only enter into these matters on the 
invitation of the parents. Sucb questions lie witliln the inner 
temple of the home, and uninvited intrusion naturally arouses 
resentment like unto personal insult. He can only hope by his 
sympathy and the kindly regard the dull boy holds for him, to 
procure better consideration and more careful inquiry into the 
reasons for rebellion. Whatever may be Jack's educational 
shortcomings, he states his case well. He says that he has all 
the education he wants; he does not see any use in studying 
Latin, algebra, geometry, French, and whole lots of things 
which will never be of any use to him. He says be took the 
place of a "way- up" college graduate as check -clerk last sum- 
mer, and the old man told him he did not make half as many 
mistakes as the college man, and that he would give him the 
place permanently if he wanted to stay. He had thrown up the 
place to go to school again, for he wanted to please mother and 
satisfy father. He did not intend to be mean, and was not lazy, 
but had rather be killed thau try any longer. He only asked 
to be allowed to work; he knew he conld do that well. He 
would give his money to his mother as fast as earned if they 
were afraid he would spend it foolishly. 

It may be said of Jack in the language of Carlyle: " He bad 
heart and talents, at least has had such, yet without fit mode 
of utterance or favor of fortune, and so is now half-cracked, 
half-congealed." Ishelazy? Ishebad? No, no; Jack is rep- 
resented in nearly every family of two or more children, and 
suffers humiliation, scolding and punishment all too frequently 
because no one has entered into his life to guide his intellectual 
development. Everybody, father, mother, brother, sisters, 
teachers and classmates have been trying to drive Jack through 
the grooves that carry the average youthful intellect. 

The babe is bom with an intellectual center, which is, like the 
genninal kernel of a seed, surrounded by a store of food for its 
growUi, and will develop, under proper conditions, an intellect 
of a definite t>*pe. The conditions necessary to start this intel- 
lectual center into activity are few, but like the heat, moisture 
and soil in the germination of seeds, they must be carefully reg- 
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ulated in quality and quautity, and constantly maintained \ 
witliin very narrow limits of definite standards or injury may J 
occur which will leave a blot not to be effaced by any subse- • 
quent care. 

The starting intellect of the babe nestling in the mother's- \ 
embrace, needs as much her tender, sj-mpathetic nature and the j 
warm sweet stream of matenial love, as the babe itself docs the , 
support of her arms, the warmth of her body, and nourishment 
from her breast. It will be nourished by the body in which it 'i 
is implanted until it lias spread its perceptive leaflets to drink 
in the sunsWne and air, and has sent its thought rootlets deep 
into the soil to take regularly abundant nutrition. In this 
period the only requirements are uniform warmth and love, good 
rich food, abundance of modified light, sunshine and air, and 
the loving mother with constant watchful care to see that these \ 
are pro\'ided. No successful gardener would permit an inexperi- 
enced person to look after the young plants in his propagation i 
beds; no mother can afford to trust the care of the baby intel- 
lect to another for ever so short a time; one chilly blast, over- 
heating, or a few hours in a foul atmosphere may end in irrep- 
arable disaster. 

In tliis perio<l of about two years, the intellect may be more 
greatly modified in diaracteristics than at any subsequent time. 
much inthe same way as the gardener, by the modifications of 
soil, simlight, moisture and temperature, changes the character ' 
of fiower, fruit, stock, time of maturing and hardiness of a 
plant, or produces new varieties by engrafting buds from differ- 
ent species. 

Themotber'sopportunity, if properly used, will repay an hun- 
dred fold in happy old age; if neglected, will as surely demand 
the pound of flesh nearest the heart. The plea of shedding 
Christian blood will not stay the judgment. 

After this comes the hardening period, early childhood, from , 
two to six years, letting in the sunhght and air for a few hours- ] 
at a time, then gradually lengthening the period and entrust- 
ing the care to others. This may be likened to the cold frame i 
development of the plant. The soil should not heat and forcfc J 
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growth, but keep evenly wann and undisturbed the little plants J 
out in the sunshine and air under glass for protection from 
injury to the tender leaves and stems and the thready rootlets 
while they are reaching further and further into the soil. The 
gardener does not admit the pelting rain but comes daily with 
the watering-pot of water tempered by the sun's heat to the 
needs of the tender leaves. He daily looks at the sky and sig- 
nal service bulletins for signsof tbeweather; colder, brings out 
covers for the cold frames; a norther, with jo to 30 degrees 
lower temperature will keep him up half the night to look after 
things and to add cover. This is the period of root-making, 
early childhood in the family cold frame, with watchful parents, 
now shutting out the fierce sun, again the cold north wind, now 
teeping out the peltiug down-pour, again welcoming the warm 
rain. This is the period of the development of the affections, 
self-control and self-respect of the childish intellect; things of 
the heart and of the "I am that I am," rather than of the head 
and society. 

Then comes the period of school days, from six to fourteen 
years, the period of completion of the growth of the plant along 
the lines of the structural plan of the intellectual nucleus. 
Home and school must supplement each other; at home the cul- 
ture of the soil and the care of nutrition; at school put into 
rows to get sunlight, heat and air, with regular training to 
acquire methods and habits. This completes the general devel- 
opment, and is the time when the labels will be examined and \ 
the plants counted and sorted. Every seed lias reproduced a 
plant like unto the one from which it came. In most cases no 
doubt exists as to the treatment best suited to each. They will 
be grouped in accordance with the character and the value of 
the products they will yield, and the soil, heat and moisture suit- 
able. If any have remained unidentified, the gardener does not 
disturb them until after he has consulted others, and if possi- 
ble, determined with what he has to deal and has formed some 
plan of cultivation. Now the plants will -be placed to the , 
greatest advantage for rapid growth and storing material to per- 
fect their individuality — that is. to bloom and bear frui^, for J 
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until this occurs there will remain ac uncertainty as to the 1 
variety to which they belong. 

One more thought: The guiding impulse which has directed I 
the building of the plant thus far has become exhausted. A I 
new guidiug center which is locked up in the interior of the ' 
young plant, will direct the growth of the flower and fruit much 
in the same way as the intellectual impulse which has guided 
the development of the mind of definite tj-pe will be placed by 
a new center. For a time the storing of material will go on 
around the new center which will build a more or less modified 
tj-pe of intellect to be transmitted to a uew generation. 

The youth period of from fourteen to eigli'teen years forms 
the period of development of the individual characteristics of 
the mind, and in it there should be classification and difference 
in treatment. If an unknown individual or class is found, 
there should be a cousultation of authorities to determine the 
method of education. The Philosopher in ' ' Sartor Resartus ' ' 
well says: " Surely the plain rule is: let each con^derate per- 
son have his way, and see what it will lead to; for not this man 
and that, but all men make up mankind." 

"What of Jack?" The dull boy has long been conscious of I 
a swelling impulse somewhere down near his heart which has I 
conrinced him tliat there is something in him. So he has 
spread his long, dark-green drooping leaves to the warm sun- 
shine and driven liis wiry roots into the soil, and daily grows 
thicker in body, and taken firmer footing until he makes all 
know that his intellect is of the variety which yields fifty , 
bushels to the acre. 

Dull Sarah. She has likew-ise realized a new sensation which 1 
has inspired her to look toward the rising sun, and soon her ! 
dizzy little head followed the sun round all day long, until she 
felt that slie must cling to some strong, upright stock and put ] 
forth a tiny, modest white and purple flower over her broad, 
dark-green, heart-shaped leaves. 

God bless Jack and Sarah; not brilliant, but the safety of our ■ 
country. Bacon, baked beans, com bread and bean soup will 
sustain an army of laborers and soldiers. 



Childhood in Japan. 

This is the age of dyuamic velocity and penetration, dose 
communication and rapid transit; educational training must be 
fitted to it. Orotund Latin and rhetoric Greek must give way 
to epigrammatic French, philosophical German, and flexible, 
concise, all-round English. Let us have less plodding tbrough 
Caesar's campaign in Gaul, and biased Roman accounts of the 
ancient Germans; less of Roman short swords and more of 
France and Germany, long range rifles and Krupp cannon; 
fewer visits to the slaughter pens of the Coliseum and more to 
the packing houses of Kansas City; less time in locating the 
Cloaca of Rome and the course of the Tiber, and more about 
the sewers of Kansas City and the sluggish meanderings of the 
sewage- ladened waters of O. K- and Turkey creeks and the 
graceful curves of the Goose Neck; more of marking time by 
one twenty-millionth of a second flash of the electric coil than 
by the sluggish sand of the hour-glass; less of egotistical " I 
came, I saw, I conquered," " Carr>' the war into Africa," 
" Rome sits on her seven hills and rules the world," and more 
of ■■ We have met theewmy and they are ours," " Let us have 
peace," "War is at best, refined cruelty," "Give me liberty 
or give me death!" " All men are created equal." 

The florid vituperation against Cataline and the assassin's 
dagger are of the senate cliamber. The manly, sjinpathetic 
appeal of Washington to his rebellious troops at Newburgh and 
the tender words of sympathy and expressions of grief of a 
reunited people, of Lincoln at Gettysburg, are of the broad 
fields and clear skies of America. 

Joseph Sh.\rp, A. B., M. D. 

Kansas Cily Medical College, Kansas Cily, Mo. 

Childhood in Japan. 

A certain writer says: ' " Among the liappiest and most inter- 
esting children on the face of the earth are those found in the 
empire of the Mikado." And the same might be said of this 
country had our grandmothers the opportunities tor petting and 
spoihng which prevail in that grand mother-ru led land. From 
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the time of their advent until old enough to be trusted to look 
out for themsel^■es, the Japanese grandmother, whose home is 
always with one of her children, watches over, governs and 
spoils the graudcliildren , for she and not the father or motljer 
IS final authority in the household, American babies might be 
equally famous as tearless infants had they each a grandmother 
always close at hand who made it her business to see that no 
cause arose for the shedding of tears. Of course, it is (juite pos- 
sible for the suppb' of grandmothers to run short sometimes, 
but in that case a nurse stands ready to smooth away every 
wrinkle from baby's brow. 

Sometimes it happens, however, that other members of the 
family are called on to " tend baby " for a few hours. No 
pouting, tears, or cross words in response to this request g^ves 
the little one an example for future imitation, but strapping the 
baby on his back, the little brother or sister ruslies out doors to 
play, and the shaking and tumbling about consequent on active' 
engagement in kite-flying or ball-playing seems but to increase 
the enjoyment of the occasion on both sides. 

When the children arrive at kindergarten age, grandmother 
as escort and guardian, daily accompanies them to the school, 
where, ha\-ing seen them happily in their seats, she retreats to' 
the back of the room, and with patient and watchful eye 
throughout the session, still takes care that her darlings have 
no cause for shedding tears. This custom of grandmotherly 
supervision, when prearranged and understood as in the Japan- 
ese kindergartens, may not be objectionable to them, but im- 
agine the trial to an American trained and experienced teacher, 
trj'ing to start a kindergarten on the American plan, to have in 
the rear of her pupils a row of suspicious old women, watching 
every movement, ready to poimce on their precious charges and 
carry them off in their arms if things are not going on in a 
manner pleasing to the small Japanese mind. 

While in their readiness to patronize and support native Idn- 
dergarteus, the Japs are in advance of us in this country, yet 
many of the methods and uses of these schools woidd be a most 
Startling surprise to the kindergarten workers of this land. 
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Among other things, one notices the mechanical uses to which 
the " gifts " are put and the tiny desks and chairs which must 
be daily occupied by these babies. 

The schoolhouses of all grades, like all the houses of that 
warm country, are one-story buildings of wood and paper, and 
before the introduction of American customs, were supplied with 
no furniture but cabinets for the books and brushes of the chil- 
dren, straw mats for the floor and a cushion for the knees of 
each pupil. 

On winter days the children are often uncomfortably cold, for 
the materials of which the houses are made prevent the use of 
stoves and only a little brazier of hot coals can be used to warm 
the chilly rooms in which the children must sit often with feet 
bare or scantily protected by a thin pair of cotton socks. 
Indeed conveniences for heating and lightiug the ordinary dwell- 
ings are in no country in the world so perfect and complete as 
in our own American homes. 

The brushes referred to as used by the pupils are the Japan- 
ese substitute for pens, and the ink thus appHed by unsteady 
little bauds in large quantities hardly produces what we would 
call " neat copy-lxx>ks. " Indeed, the school yard soon presents 
somewhat the appearance of a private back-yard on wash day, 
for the wet copies must be either hung up or spread out in the 
yard to dry. 

That Japanese schooHng for several years is a monotonous 
drill will be inferred when one knows that before the simplest 
book can be read the children must learn to pronounce aud 
write many hundreds of characters. Aside from the reading 
and writing of these hieroglyphics, the principal mental drill 
cousists of the use of the soroban or counting machine for 
number work. The scholars become so dependent on this 
mechanical device that even tlie elders are not altogether free 
from its aid in their more complicated calculations. 

But outside of school hours Japanese children have plenty of 
fun, and it would seem as if more days were specially devoted 
to their happiness than among ourselves. The third day of the 
third month is a time devoted to the little girls — and the big 
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girls as well — for this is the day of the dolls' festival. New ' 
costumes are prepared both for the little girls themseh-es aud 
for their dolls to celebrate the occasion. The houses blossom 
with flowers, cakes aud sweets are prepared and served in tiny 
fashion, aud the dolls are liberally indulged with the good 
things provided for them and their mistresses. 

The fifth day of the fifth month and the se\'enth day of the 
seventh month are the particular holidays of the boj*s. The J 
first of these is dedicated to the god of war, and the meek dolls, I 
now decked in fierce and warUke costumes, are arranged to rep- I 
resent famous heroes and gods in battle. On this day, too, the I 
lucky family, to whom duriug the year a son has been bom, I 
raise on a bamboo pole before the door of the home a huge fish 1 
of rice paper, the mouth kept open by a hoop and held to the j 
breeze. These, thus distended by the wind, fl}' gaily all over I 
the city. The celebration of the seventh day of the seventh ' 
month is peculiar tothiscountri'. The "bogie man" in Japan 
takes the form of a terrible sea monkey who seizes all naughty 
boys who go in swimming on other daj's of the year. But on 
this day he is powerless, and both the good and the bad boys J 
may iudtdge in their favorite pastime with perfect security. 

The principal festival for both youngand old is at the begin-i 
ning of the >ear. New Year's Eve the whole bouse is put in I 
the most perfect order aud decorated with ferns. The father of I 
the family and the children all dressed in their best make a tonr I 
of the house, throwing beans into every comer to drive out the 1 
evW spirits who are supposed to have a great aversion to beans J 
aud to escape from their vicinity as .soon as possible. 

Japan is so rapidly becoming Christianized that before many 
years we hope that to these celebrations may be added that of 
our own cherished Christmas day, and that Santa Claus may 
bring to them as his best gift the news of the Hrth of thel 
Christ -child. 

Harriet Brockway. 
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Plan for a Study ol Children's Reading: — Studies of Children 
No. i. Department of Pedagogy, University of Chicagp. 
This study is designed to show as far as possible what chil- 
dren are actually reading. It will show incidentally what pro- 
portion are not reading at all. Pains should be taken not to 
arouse the child's self-consciousness or suspicion in anyway. 
The work should if possible be brought in as part of the regu- 
lar class work in English. It furnishes a good subject for a 
short composition. Use whate\er kind of paper is regxilarly 
used in the school for composition work. It will hardly be 
profitable to trj' the plan with a grade lo\ver than the third. 
The name, age and sex of the child are required for each paper. 
It will be better not to say anything to the pupils about this. 
As a rule they will put on the name anyhow. The teacher can 
in a few moments add age and sex in each case. The name 
will usually show the latter. 

Do not let the children know they are being studied. Do 
not tell them that thousands of other children are being asked 
the same questions. The work to be done is very simple. All 
the pupils are to write a composition in answer to the follon'ing 
questions: 

I. What books have you read since school began last 
September ? 

WTiich one of these did you like best? 

Why did you like tliat book ? 

What book have you ever read that you liked better? 

What book have you ei-er read that you did not lite ? 

Why did you not like it? 

If you were given money to buy a book you have never 
read, what book would you buy? 

The papers should not be corrected by the teachers, further 
than to add. where necessary, age and sex. The name is of no 
consequence, and it is not necessary to add it in cases where it 
has been omitted. The request is made that all papers be sent 
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to Prof, C. H. Thurber, Uuiversity of Chicago, Chicago, Ills. 
The Department of Pedagogy wishes to compile the results. 

Teacht-TS and other adults are requested to answer the ques- 
tions as well as they can from memor>', for some date in early 
life. Kindly forward reminiscences to the address given above. 



Plan and Method in the Study of Children. 

This '■ Communication " relates to the accompanying "Study I 
of Children's Readings," by Prof. C. H. Thurber, University j 
of Chicago, Chicago, 111. The nature of the data in this field ■] 
of investigation is such that a great deal of co-operation is nee- ] 
essary. This study on reading illustrates a simple plan for the I 
collection of data. All teachers can assist in it, and by so 
doing can participate in a study of much practical and theoreti- 
cal significance. Data from many thousands of children have I 
already been collected from the Chicago schools. It is our 
thought that many schools in Minnesota would wish to co-ope- 
rate with such work. 

Besides this, other valuable uses can be made of this plan of ■ 
study. Similar data to that which Professor Thurber is wish- 
ing to collect and collate from large numbers of children for I 
contributions to practical and theoretical pedagogy, would be 
valuable from a school to its teacher for immediate practical 
purposes, or from a system of schools to its superintendent. 
The plan can be studied, therefore, by teachers for personal use, 
or by a superintendent or by a child-study club wishing to work 
up data from the children of a certain city or locality. Again, 
in addition to these values, similar studies might be suggested. 
Through the study and use of such plans as this, one can most 
easily come to a clear understanding of the steps in a complete 
method of child-study. 

These steps, similar to those in all scientific study, which are 
to be recognized, arc: 

1. A clear definition of a purpose or problem, either practi- 
cal or theoretical, worthy of some prolonged, systematic study. 

2. The devising of a plan of observation, experimentation 
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or inquiry that, when rightly applied, will yield the desired 
data. 

3. The application of the plan and collection of materials 
that must contain the facts. 

4. The discovery, analysis and classification of these facts. 

5. The detection and hint of properties of the data that will 
suggest or demonstrate the presence of general conditions 
or laws. 

6. The reduction of these laws or knowledge of general con- 
ditions to practical and systematic purposes. 

By reference to ' ' Commumcation II. , " by Professor Kirkpat- 
rick, other suggestions will be seen bearing upon similar 
studies to this one of Professor Thurber. We know from ex- 
perience that any teacher who will giv'e this problem and plan 
of study a reasonable trial can find enough of interest in and 
advantage to her daily work to feel repaid for her effort 
and pains. 

The secretary would be glad to receive for study and tabula- 
tion, papers from any school in Minnesota, Miss Emily Har- 
ris, teacher of reading and hterature in the Winona State Nor- 
mal, wishes to work up the materials. WTien this is done, or 
prior to it, the matter u-ill be seut to Chicago Uuiveraty. 
LouisH. Galbrkath, 
Winona, Minnesota. Secretarj'-Treasurer. 



Some Interesting Results Obtained from Sixth Grade Pupils 
in One of the Chicago Schools. 
BOOKS READ SINCE SEPT., iSgs, 



^(2) 



BOYS' LIST. 

Boysof' 76, (io]*6 
Harper's Young People, 
American History, 
Palm Land, 
Little Men, (5) "5 
Merry Lads and Lasses, 
Wilhe and the Giant's Hand, 
The Three Golden Apples, 
James Brothers, 
Nic Carter. 
Cimic Library, 



GIRL'S l:ST. 
Boys of '76, (7) *5 
Mary Queen of Scots, 
Girl's Best History, 
Peck's Bad Boy, 
Winning His Way, 
Adventures of a School Boy, 
Sip's Red Jacket, * 
Dimples. ( 2 1 
Happy Children, (3) 
Frnnconia Stories, * 
Palm Land, 
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^^^1 BOYS' UST (con.) 


girl's LIST (COM.) ^^^1 


^^^1 Grinmi's Fairy Tales, 


Budge and Toddie, ^^^H 


^^^1 Little Loid FauitUcraj, (3) 


Grimm's Fairy Tales, ^^^^H 


^^^1 Dick Traverson Cargos Island, 


Greek Stories, ^^^^H 


^^^1 Dick Lost in Palm Land, 


Story of Maryland, ^^^^H 


^^H Dick in Africa, 


Longfellow's Poems, (a) •a ^^^^1 


^^H Dick on Boaiil the Happy Jack, 


The White Rat, ^^^^1 


^^1 Bine Jackets of-76, 


The Red Peppery ^^^^^1 


^^^1 Blue Jackets of '61, 


Men, ^^^H 


^^^H Rag^ Dick Series, 
^^^1 Frank in the Forecastle, 


Little Women,* ^^^^H 


la the Country, ^^^^^^^^H 


^^H Peck's Bad Boy, (3) ■ 


Sweet Sixteen. ^^^^^^^^^H 


^^H Uncle Tom's Cabin, (3) "s 
^^H Fisk-s History United SUtes, 


Rollo Book (3) ^^^^^^^H 


Two Pictures, ^^^^^^^^^H 


^^H Barnes History United States, 


Jack Hazard, (3) ^^^^^^1 


^^H History New England, 


Siberia. ■ ^^^H 


^^M Belden'sGuide. 


Children's Year Book, * ^^^H 


^^^1 History Canada and England, 


Robinson Crusoe, (2} ^^^H 


^^^1 Lawrence's Adventures, (3) 


Dottie Dimple, (a) ^^^H 
Young Folks, ^^^^H 


^^^m Forest Kidles, 


^^H Han-thome's Wonder Book, (a)* 


Library Books, ^^^^^1 


^^H Stamp Dealer's Story, 


History Books, ^^^^^| 


^H Valentine Gifts, 


Merrv Lads and Lassies, ^^^^^1 


^^H Grandfather's Chair, 1 


Girl's Best Book. ^^^H 


^^H Hvangeline. 


Hawthorne's Works, ^^^H 


^^H Five Little Peppers, 


The Giant Hand, ^^^^H 


^^M Wedded and Parted, 


Northern Seas, ^^^H 


^^H Arabian Nights, 


Harper's Young Pei^, * ^^^H 

Children's Best Book, ^^^H 


^^H Tim and Tip, 


^^M Toby Tyler, 


Grandfather's Chair, * ^^^^H 


^^H Lula's Library, 


Ragged IHck, ^^^H 


^H Winning His Way, (4) 


Dear Daughter Dorothy, * ^^^^H 
Fairy Polk of Blue HiU, ^^^H 


^H Life of Lincoln, 


^^B Life of Jefferson. 


Gulliver's Travels, ^^^H 


^H Life of Washington. 
^^M History of South America, 


Seven Little SistetB. * ^^^H 












^^H Tennyson's Poems, 
^^H Longfellow's Poenis, 
^^H Herbert's Poems, 








^^H Young Folk's Pictorial History, 




^^H Twice Told Tales, 




^^H Buildi ng Our Nation, 




^^H Higginson's History, 

^^H Little Women, (2) 


^^H 


^^B The Country Fair, 




^H Lives of Great Men. 




^^H Reveries of a Bachelor, 




^^H Fairy Tales, 




^^B Bessie's Trials, 


No. of Boys represented, 28, ^^^^| 
Voungest, 10 yrs ■ 


^^1 Opposite the Jail, 


^H Vicar of Wakefield, 


Oldest, 14 yw 1 


^^H Moody's Anecdotes, 


Average. ii6-7yis 1 


^^H BUck Beauty, 


No. of Girls represented, 20, h 
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BOYS* UST (eON.) AVERAGB AGBS (CON.) 

^gleston's Histoiy, Youngest, 10 yrs 

Hiawatha, Oldest, 14 yis 

Information Reader No. I, Average, \\% yrs 

Explanations : 

Number in ( ) means nnmber of pupils reporting said book. 
* are the favorite books. 

Number after *, number of pupils who prefer said boc^. 
" If given money to buy a book you have never read, what book would 
you buy ?* * The following list resulted : 

BOYS' UST. GIiU.'S UST. 

Life of Washington, Thirteen Cousins, 

Life of Daniel Boone, United States History, (2) 

Boys of *76, (3) A Wondering Beauty, 

Thiree Golden Apples, Five Little Peppers and How They 

Grew, 

Pilgrim's Progress, Little Women, 

About Anima& and Plants, Little Men, 

Boys of *6i, Red Riding Hood, 

Little Men, Barnes' History, (2) 

Little Women, Shakespeare's Poems, 

Why Not, Boys of '76, 

Story of Hercules, (2) Boys of '61, 

Tattered Tom, Harper's Young People, 

Black Beauty, Evangeline, 

Uncle Tom's Cabin, Progress of the Pilgrims, 

Peck's Bad Boy, I^th Reader, 

Farmer Sham's Book, Fairy Land. 

United States History, (2) Robinson Crusoe, 

Toby Tyler, I*- M. Alcott's Books. 
Jack, the Giant Killer, 
History of Ancient Rome, 
Barnes' History, 
Gulliver's Travels, 
Whittier's Poems, 
Young America Abroad. 

Five boys mentioned only the text book of their grade (6th). Three 
girls mentioned only the grade text books. 

The reasons given for liking or disliking a book were not very 
satisfactory. 

** Because it was (or was not) interesting." '* Because it was better 
than the rest. " * * It was no good. * ' One girl didn't like Mary Queen of 
Scots * * because it is not about our religion. ' ' ( She is a Jewess. ) Another 
girl didn't like the dictionary ** because there are no stories in it." 

** I liked it because it was a story of my sort." ** I liked it (Little 
Men ) because two poor boys became good and useful men," said a boy. ^ 

One boy said: ** I don't like Zigzag Journeys in Europe because there is 
too much about England." 

Boys df '76 is a favorite ** because it tells about war and great men." 

One boy didn't like Wedded and Parted because it brought him 
nothing. 

A boy who said: ** I don't like the singing book," gave as a reason, 
"I can't sing." 
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" BecaUBe 1 couldn't undetsfand it, I didn't like it." 

Considering the siirroundtn^s and home inHuenceof many. I consider 
the above lists very gratifying. The boundaries of the school district are 
almost identical with the boundaries of one of the worstcriminal districts 
in the dty. 

Tliese children are nearly all Russian or Polish Jews, many of them 
foreign bom. A few are of Irish parentage; a tew German and sotne 
Bohemian. 

Very few of these children own a book outside of school books. 

■Without a angle exception, they are very patriotic and enjoy histori- 
cal stories. They fairly wordiip Lincoln and Washington, and love to 
quote Longfellow best of all. 



Siiggestions to Readers of Miss Wiltse's " The fHace of the Story 

in Early Education. ' ' 

(Submitted by Prof. E. .^. Kirlcpatrickj 

111. 

" Physical Phenomena, " " Rhythmic Sense," "' Finger Songs" ' 

and Movement. 

Unnoticed Educative Inflticnccs. 

The importance which so skilled a student of child-nature as 
Miss Wiltse attaches to physical phenomena, to rhythm and mo- 
tion, and to plays and songs, especially to those so carefully 
selected by Froebel from the great variety used by mothers or 
naturally indulged in by infants, suggests the thought that 
there are probably unnoticed influences in the school-room and 
on the plaj-ground equally important in the development of 
children. 

Ever>- thoughtful teacher should, therefore, keep this idea in 
mind and look continually for evidences of the influence, upon 
the children, of the school, the building, the out- buildings, the 
grounds, the flowers, grass and trees, the furuitiu"eandpictiu-es 
in the school-room, the appearance of the black-boards, the 
book-case, the papers and books upon the teacher's desk and in 
the pupils" desks; the effect upon the pupils of singing, physi- 
cal exercises, orderly movements, position when standing or 
sitting, the tone of voice used in reading or reciting, and tlie 
effect upon the children of the various games in which they 
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indulge on the play-ground. We need to be observant to dis- 
cover the educative value of the little things which are usually 
considered as incidental to school life or merely as a means of 
maintaining "order." We should frequently question our- 
selves as to their values, not simply iu maintaining order but in 
developing sentiments and habits that will prepare the pupils 
for noble and successful living, and then seek to modify these 
influences, if need be, with that larger purpose in Wew. A 
greater Uian Froebel is, perhaps, needed to select the most val- 
uable of these influences exerted by material things, by the 
exercises of the school, by the games of the children, by the 
personality of the teacher, and the repressive, stimulating, or 
controlling power exerted by lier and by the pupils upon each 
other, and weave them into a system that shall give free scope 
to all the natural activities of the child (even those now thought 
to be productive only of mischief) and to develop to the fullest 
extent his individuality and self-activity and at the same time 
prepare him for taking his place as citizen and a member of 
society, as a supporter of law and order. Yet every teacher 
who thoughtfully and earnestly studies his school can contrib- 
ute his unit toward the solution of this greatest of all problems. 
Read the article by Principal Baker on " Unconscious Element 
in Discipline." (Education, XIV. 264. J 

MOVKMESTS OF CHILDREN. 

The movements of children are specially important as indica- 
tive both of pliysical health or defect and of mental character- 
istics. All evidence of nervousness or restlessness should be 
noted and the attempt made to determine whether it is really 
the result of nervous condition or only restlessness due toover- 
floiving energy or lack of interest iu what is being done. In the 
Tatter case, means should be found of allowing the energy to be 
expended iu some other way than in aimless or mischievous 
movements. The question of the relation between the rate and 
accurac>' of movements of pupils and their intellectual power is 
an important one which can only be answered by obser\-ation or 
experiment. \'aluable suggestions on thissubject wilt be found 
Ped. Sem. III. 9; N. E. A. '94; Trausactious of 111. Child-study 
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Soc, No. I, p. 67: also Warner's" Mental Faculty " (Maanillattl 
& Co.) and also his " Children and How to Study Them." 
Louis H. G-U.hreath, 
Winona, Minn. Secretarj'-Treasurer. 

j» 
The Eyes of School Children and Their Defects. 

A PLAN FOR STUDY. 

1. Nature 0/ Defects, (a) What local trouble may be 
detected? {b) What related disorders are frequently found 
accompanying the local defects? ic) What are the sources of 
ejx difficulties? (rf) Is defective vision very prevalent among 
schoolchildren? (e) Is it subject to further development? 

2. Causes of Defects, (a) Do children inherit such defects? 
{b) What habits of childrenat home possibly tend to increase 
eye trouble ? (.t) What bodily conditions are conducive to such 
increase? (rf) What in school habit of the pupil or practice of 
teacher is likely to generate and develop defective eyesight ? 

3. Symptoms of Defects, (a) Are all defects that deserve 
attention discoverable through casual or even painstaking ob- 
servation? {b) What are the signs? (c) What symptoms can. J 
be revealed by inquiry only ? (rfj Is it advisable to use special J 
tests in the school-room? 

4. Neglect and Mistakes of Parents and Teachers, (a) Wliat.1 
traditional views lead to neglect? {6) What influences are-l 
operating to-day, lending to counteract the effects of these-T 
views? (f) What common mistakes arc made in the treatment. I 
of children with defective ejesight both in homes and schools?' j 

5. Results, (a) What evil consequences to health of chil- 
dren are likely to follow neglect and misuse of weak eyes, (i) 
How is education also likely to be affected ? (c) Are disposition 
and character subject to modifying influences of defective 



6. Remedial Efforts of Teaijters. (a) Should a departure- 1 
from normal vision call for teacher's attention? {_d) What mod- 
ifications of school-room work and habits should eye dilBculti^i I 
demand? {c) What advice concemiug hygienic observances^ J 
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play, opeu-air exercise could be beneficially given, {d) What 
general rules for the care of the eyes are helpful to follow. (<■) 
Should teachers regard it a duty, in serious cases of disorder, ta 
confer with and advHse parents? 

I have aimed in the foregoing outline to suggest points for 
direct study of school children and conditions, as well as for 
reading. 

BRIEF BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Suggestions to Teachers Regarding A'isual Defects of School 
Children (pamphlet) Dr. John H. James, Mankato, Minu. 

School Hygiene (book) pp. 65-90, Ginn & Co. 

School Life and Eyesight, Popular Science Monthly, I,, 766. I 

Effects of Study on Evesight, Popular Science Monthly, ' 
XII.. 74- 

Eyes and School Books (Cohn) Popular Science Monthly, 
XIX.. 54. 

Defective Eyesight, Popular Science Montlily. XXIV., 357. 

Shall WePut Spectacles onSchool Children? Popular Science 
Monthly. XXV., 429. 

Defective Vision in School Children, Educational Review. 
III., 348- 

Tests on School Children, Educational Review, V., 42. 

School Work and Eyesight, Science, XII., 207. 

Hints on the Use and Care of the Eyes, Scribner"s, 
XIV., 700. 

Our Eyes and How to Take Care of Them, Atlantic Monthly, 
XXVII., 62. 177, 332, 462, 636. 

The Effects of Student Life Upon Eyesight, Circulars of the 
Bureau of Education, No. 6, p. 29. 

How to Test the Viaon, Child-Study Monthly, Vol. I, 
No. 6. 

Feb. I, 1896. L. H. Galbrkath, 

Sec.-Treas. of the Minn. Soc. for Child-Study. 

Winona, Minn. 

* 

Professor W, J. McKone, of Mason, Mich,, employed a very 
excellent method in beginning child-study investigations with 
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his teachers. He prepared a topical outline which is so good 
that we cannot refrain froui publishing it in part, since it so 
well suggests possibilities to others: 

Some Aspects of Child-Study. 
Wlien the lieart of the home is in league witli the brain of the school it is 
well with the child . 
I- Naturalness of the child-study movement. 
a. Importance. 

3. First. Find out what you already know — of children, of self — 

phj-sically and mentally. 

4. Enter tile work not perfunctorily— Love. 
Observe. Read. Reflect 
Do not gel discouragetl. Faith. 
No apparatus. No startling results. 
Good of child — home — school — state. 
May get valuable data. 

la If so. communicate with central office. 

SiCBT. 

You are no physician, specialist or oculist. 

1. First. Discover if anything is the matter. 

2. Sentence on board. Difference in reading. 

3. Over-sensibility to light. 

4. Practical treatment. 
1 F, A. Hardy & Co., 46-48MadisonSt., Chicago, 30c. 
) Dr. W.O. Krohn, Champaign, lU., loc. 

le done ? 

a. Glasses. 

b. Seating. 

c. Assignment of work. 
Hearing. 

1. Give sentences, words or numbers. 
3. Use voice. Have one ear dosed. 

3. Use watch. 

4. Read "OneBoy'sDebttoChild-Study," by E. H. Milter, Chiu>- I 

Study Monthly, Feb., 1896, p. J59-266. 

5. What to do. 

a. Seating. 

b. Especial pains. 
MoTOK Abilitv. 
1. Have a word, letter or figure written — the letter " n " or vord \ 

"man" — losec, for example. Try again after a time. Ex- 
amine handwriting. 
3. Note motions extraordinary, as twitching of eyes or Hands, twist- 



Test card. 
What can b 
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ing, etc. 
3. Ordinary games, ball, running, jumping, etc. 
What to Do With Defkcts. 

1. Don^t blame children. 

2. Correct conditions, if possible. 

3. Inform parents. 
Mkntai.. 

1. What do my children know ? 

2. Do they make mistakes? Why? Teacher, defect or error of 

apperception. 

3. What are my children interested in? Why are they interested? 

What do they remember ? Forget? 

4. Can they pass last month*s or term's examination ? Try it 

5. Upon what do I rely? Fear, love, utility, duty. 
Gbnbrai^. 

Put yourself in pupil's place. 

Leaves From a Mother^s 



August 14, 1889. 

Feeling how fleeting are the days of childhood and how like 
a *' well of water springing up in a thirsty land " the sayings 
and doings of little children are to those who have grown weary 
with the struggle of life, I have to-day decided to record for my 
own and her amusement in after life the odd sa3dngs of my little 
Evelyn — three years old the loth of last May. 

This morning while dressing her I said, speaking of a great 
disappointment of hers (some little slippers were found to be too 
small and had to be exchanged), ** My baby's heart was almost 
broken, wasn't it? " *' Yes," she said, after a pause, " I broke 
my heart on a mellet right here," pointing to her shoulder. 

She meant a croquet mallet, evidently remembering some 
time when she had hurt herself, her only idea of a ** broken 
heart " being a physical hurt. 

One evening, over a year ago, when she was little more than 
two, she lay with her papa looking out at the bright, round 
moon, which looked very white and cold. " Papa," she said, 
*' I'm goin* to put 'at moon in the s' op-far ^ keep it warm." 

On coming from Sabbath school she was asked what she had 
learned. "Oh, 'bout God." ''Well, what did you learn 
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about Him?" " Fere He lives, up in the sky." " 
she said, after thinking busily, " What co/or is Tie?" Isiniled ' 
but tried to tell as well and reverently as I could that God is 
while and full of light, "And isheii/ue, too, mamma?" evi- 
dently unable to separate Him in her mind from his Aam^ ia 
thej^l', " Where' d lie come from?" propounding at three 
ytars a question which the ages have failed to answer. " How 
He get up there? Wliere's //f's stairs? " 

S«-inging gaily in the hammock with her little cousiii, she J 
said: " Kelly, I've got a gran'pa and he's only got two teefs." ' 
Her sister told her that she would have a second set of teeth, 
and apparently confounding them with her grandma's false 
teeth, two or three days after, she began to whimper and said: 
" I don't want my second teef, an' have to go to bed and take i 
'em out. ' ' 

One day, reading busily, I was finally aroused by her shout- 
ing, "Mamma! Oh, mamma! who rj that?" and looking out 
of the window and seeing no one, I finally came to under- 
stand that she was pointing at an insect on the out^de of the 
glass. "Fat's his name, mamma? " It was a very small in- 
sect, with a slim yellow body, long legs and bead-like eyes on I 
each side of its head, but unfortunately I did not know its ! 
name, but was obliged to invent one for the occasiou as her I 
persistence made some kind of an introduction necessary. 

"Oh, I see a horse-build! " she said, and her sister explained * 
to me that she meant a stable — a building for horses. 

A neighbor of ours is the owner of a small but deep-chested 
donkey which often pours out its melody, seeming almost 
interminable. This donkey resides in a small shed at the rear 
of a large two-story bam, and passing it one day with little I 
Evelyn I heard her saying to herself : "I wouder fere he's I 
stairs is." "Whose, E^-elj-n?" I said. "The donkey's J 
mamma," evidently thinking he hved at the top of the bom, tol 
which there were no stairs visible, 

■ ' Poor mamma, is you got the hook-ups t (hic-cups), I want J 
you to buy me a mmtth-morgan. Put some pneumonia on that I 
and make it well," nicaninga 
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One day she was singing and humming "Home, Sweet 
Home," and I attempted to sing mth her to keep her on the 
right time. "Mamma, don't aing, you get the tune out of 
me," she said, frowning. 

Looking from the window I saw a gentleman passing and 
said : "I wouder if that is Mr. S." " Has he got feathers, 
mamma?" "Feathers — what do you mean?" "Round his 
mouf," meaning ft':* Mi^-^s. 

She was very fond of pets, but never owned any except kit- 
tens which always met with some imtimely fate. ' ' I don' t want 
any more kittens, they die so muck," she said with a sigh. 

Though one of the sweetest tempered of children, she had a 
strong will, and one of her rare fits of cr^'ing was because we 
would not get a.a)w for her and Florence, as her little neighbor, 
Charlie, had one. 

She watched a spider spinning his web one day, and as it was 
brushed away wanted to know eagerly if we would hiiy her a 
spider. Her poor little heart longed so for hve things that I 
wish I could impress upon parents whose httle ones are with 
them to gratify this natural childish love. ' 'Just one chicken, 
mamma," and we only laughed and putheroff with one excuse 
and another, so that I wonder no longer that her Father in 
Heaven took so tender and loving a heart to himself ; but oh, 
the unconcious cruelty and thoughtlessness of earthly parents ! 

Speaking of an old lady friend who had died, she asked a 
great many questions and could not understand when I told her 
Mrs. E. had gone up to God. "Did the buggy go, too, 
mamma ? ' ' She had seen the hearse and been told by a young 
servant gir! tl.^t Mrs. R. was in it. ' ' Is Mrs. R. up there now ? 
Fat's she doin', mamma? I 'spect she's lo\Hn' God," mean- 
ing in the way she hves me, by putting her arms around my 
neck and hugging me tight. 

Dear little Evelyn, brightest and sweetest child spirit I have 
e\'er known, she has " gone up to God," and if her loving little 
heart can have full expression she is " lovin' God" now, for she 
once said : "Mamma, I love everybody, " I. S. P. 

Ingram, Pa. Jt 
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Our First Year. 

The first volume of The CniLD-STrDY Monthly ends w 
the present number. Its reception by the educational public 
has been cordial beyond our expectations. Among its regular 
readers are leading superiutendents, normal and high school 
principals, teachers of all grades, kindergarlners, many parents, 
and not a few physicians ia nearly every Stale iu the Union, 
This has come about without the aid of any extraordinary means ! 
to secure subscribers, and consequently indicates a real interest 
in the special subject to which it is devoted. The conviction , 
that the next step in the progress of elementary education is the I 
development of a plan of systematic and sympathetic observa- 
tion of childhood, totlieend that the child, and not the mere pro- 
cesses and macliinery of education, shall be the center of the i 
point of \'iew spreads and strengthens with every passing day. 
The best educational journals give more and more space to it. 
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It takes a leading place in the programme of every educational 
meeting, from township institute to national educational asso- 
ciation. All classes of teachers are interested as they have not 
been before for a quarter of a century in any subject of educa- 
tional inquiry. Some mistakes have been made, no doubt. A 
great preacher calls attention to the fact that ** the higher the 
range which thought takes the more dependent upon physical 
conditions its action seems to be. Whether a man has a san- 
guine or melancholic temperament will make very little differ- 
ence with his apprehension of the multiplication table, but will 
make a world of difference with his apprehension of Isaiah or 
St. John." So when some enthusiastic soul, impelled by too 
sanguine a temperament, has overflowed a little, or got in a 
hurry and claimed too much, there has not been wanting the 
melancholy croaker to call a halt and cry out **fad.*' But 
child-study has siu^ved all the detriment it can ever receive 
from the cry of ** fad." Its fundamental proposition that due 
attention has not heretofore been given to the condition and 
needs of the child is practically accepted. It is as good as con- 
ceded that many of the mechanical processes upon which we 
have placed so much value in the past might be performed by 
machines made of aluminum and iron, or even leather and wood; 
that mind is not like a vegetable, needing only abundant litter 
of etymological compost to make it grow, but that on the other- 
hand, it grows like spirit, **by mysterious contact with other 
spirit ; thought kindling itself at the fire of Hving thought. ' * This 
better understanding of child nature has increased the teachers' 
respect for childhood, and emphasized the necessity for a better 
adaptation of both matter and method of instruction. Above 
all, it has increased the sympathy with childhood and quick- 
ened the sense of responsibility in teachers. They have not 
only an enlarged sense of, but a higher ambition to do, their 
duty. In a word there is more of promise in child-study than 
in any other movement of the times. 

It is not impossible; nay, it is possible that through it com- 
munities may yet come to recognize that * * fashioning the souls 
of a generation by knowledge " is a work that taxes the best 
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powers of man to do well; that the real teacher is au artist, and 
not merely a mecliauic. The Child-Study Monthly, there- 
fore, desiring more than ever to be a helpful force in the move- 
ment, enters upon its second year with good hope, promising its 
growing drcle of readers better and better things from tnontli 
to month, and in all possible ways to " lend a hand," 

A Little Symposium. 

There are some indications that recent atmospheric disturb- 
ances occurred in the \-icinage of Chicago, more particularly in 
Oak Park, the seat of " intelligence." We have no access to 
the weatlier bureau so as to re\'iew the barometric readings, bnt 
' ' it seems " to us that there were traces of ' ' electrical commo- 
tion " in the air, judging from Brother \'aile's recent editorial 
on "An Unwise Tendency Among Speciahsts," We say " it 
st-ems," because in his large-hearted, sympathetic manner 
Brother \'aile indulges in much appreciated counsel, after 
remarking " What business has Krohn, Dr. Holmes or £arl 
Barnes to assert so positively that the difficulty of so many boys 
with their teachers in the sixth and subsequent grades is due 
to their unrecognized oncoming sexuality?" in saying "if 
Krohn had said it seems to me he would Stand in a much better 
hght." 

Of course conservatism is one of the greatest of virtues. 
Dogmatism and radicalism are not virtues. The creeds of the 
editors of The Intelligaice and The Child-Stl'dy Monthly 
are, "it seems to us," in thisjwirticnlar in closest harmony, and 
the editors of the two pubUcations can and do most affection- 
ately clasp hands. Furthermore, we believe that Brother Vaile 
will join with the editors of The Child-Sttjdy Monthly in 
saying that there is such a thing as "scientific certainty," and 
tliat statements grounded in such certainty are not pieces of 
dogmatic bluff. Our creeds are also evideutly in agreement. 
Brother Vaile, when we maintain that stubbornness is not con- 
servatism and conservatism is not stubbornness. When The 
Intelligence waxes enthusiastic over spelling reform it does not 
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" seem " to us radical or dogmatic. And when some patriarch 
stoutly maintains that " Thesuu do move," we are sure that it 
would not ■ ' seem ' ' to Brother Vaile that said patriarch had a 
mortgage on the crowning virtue of conser\'atism. We all 
know that prejudice will put a cataract ever the eye of judg- 
ment, and tlial mental bias and indifference will fill one's retinal 
field with floating specs of such dim.ming and distorting 
influence as to make clear \'ision impossible. 

To the impartial reader "it seems" that Professor O'Shca 
has decidedly the advantage in the discussion, and we see 
neither courtesy nor pertinence in Brother \'ai]e's conservative 
ad\-ice in saying that " it seems" Professor O'Shea ought to 
change his diet so as to develop the reading center of his brain. 
If a man were really in a condition to need such adWce, "it 
seems" to us that he were stupendously more fortunate than 
the man who needs a new stomach in order to prevent his look- 
ing at the entire world of sunshine and progress n-ith the blue 
goggles of the dyspeptic. 

Now, dear Vaile, your definition of the "faddist" is a good 
one — most excellent indeed: " One of the signs of the fad- 
dists is that he warms up. gels hot, in defense of his whole 
subject if a word of criticism is dropped in regard to any phase 
ofit." Thanks for the definitiou — a thousand thanks! We 
are not warm and never felt more sweetly- spin ted in our lives. 
We child-study people love everjbody with our whole hearts — 
even the children. Never again can it be said that the devotees 
of child-study are faddists, for Intelligence has practically 
decreed that only faddists — to use its elegant diction — "get 
hot." Of course, dear Vaile, some of us do get warm, even 
heated, iu our enthusiasm to do the most possible for the healthy 
development of the children in our schools and a better under- 
Standing of the laws of growth ou the part of parents, 
teachers and — editors. 

We have neither time nor occasion to argue with respect to 
the good works being wrought by the child-study contingent 
among our educators. These workers have proceeded so far, 
and so successfully withal, that they need no defense. Some 
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bright, sunshiny day, Friend Vaile, come over and sit on our 
fence and we wilt try to " discrimiuate between facts and 
fancies." Do come as soon as convenient — not with a chip on 
your shoulder, but with a sharp knife with which to — whittle 
05 we talk, or discrimiuate. We are sure you will like our 
catnp so well that you will desire to abide t&erein, and that yoa 
will experience such a profound feeliug of gratitude that you 
will lift your eyes to heaven and say, " Lord, mine eyes have 
«en the light." 

The CHn.i>STuDy Monthly cannot express too 
To Our Frundt. cordially its appreciation of the generous manner 
in which its friends have helped increase the sul>- 
scription list during the last three months. Will not every 
subscriber send us ^vithin the next few days the names of two 
or three friends who ought to add their names to the hsl ? Thk 
Monthly will be more readable, more helpful, and better 
every way in the future than it has been in the past, and there 
can be no better time to subscribe than the beginning of the 
new volume. 

Over 1 1 ,000 persons attended the Denver meetinj 
ViwcStioir' last year. It is expected tliat the Buffalo 

iiig will be even more largely attended, 
year Illinois led off with i ,495 delegates. Kansas, Colorado] 
Missouri and Iowa followed in the srder named with over 1 
thousand each. Minneapolis and Philadelphia are alrcadjj 
talked of as the place of meeting next year, so that unusuaU;^ 
large delegations may be expected from Minnesota and Penn- 
sylvania. The Quakers say that it will be eminently proper for 
the convention to celebrate its fortieth anniversary in the City 
of Brotherly Love, where it was bom. Other states will 1 
doubt be on hand with their booms, so that the outlook for 1 
crowd at Buffalo is promising. 

Eyes arc not so common as people think or poets would be 

plentier. — Lowell. 

God sends his teachers unto every age, to every clime, and 
e\'erj- race of men, with revelations fitted to their growth and 
shape of mind, nor gives the realm of truth into the selfish rule 
of one sole race. — Loivell. 
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Three Pointt In A sound pedagogical creed involves a knowledge 
Pe'ilagaaicai ^^ where we wish to take a child, how we are to 
CreeS. take him, and where the child is. Besides finding 
what the chief goal of educational effort is, and by what means 
and methods this can best be secured, teachers should become 
able to find the child. Until within recent years educational 
writing has been employed upon the ends of education, the 
subject matter of instruction, and method of teaching, but due 
attention has never been given to the physiological and apper- 
ceptional conditions and needs of children. A step in the right 
direction was taken in the emphasis of modem times upon 
psychology, but psychology of the adult mind is inadequate. 
Teachers need a new art — that of finding the child. They are 
to become interested, active students of their living, growing 
pupils. On this thought can we reasonably hope for advance 
in soundness of theoretical pedagogy and in efl&dency of actual 
instruction. — Louis H, Galbreath^ Afinnesota, 

The Missouri '^^^ ^^^^ organization for systematic child-study 
Society for in Missovui was formed at Carthage, Mo., 
Chiii|.$tuiiy. Wednesday, February 12, 1896. Miss Ophelia 
Parrish, of Springfield, presided, and Superintendent W. H^ 
Martin kept the minutes of the temporary organization. The 
society will be known of the Southwest Missouri Society for 
Child Study. Thirty-two charter members were enrolled, and 
the following officers were elected: President, Superintendent 
Stevens, of Carthage; Vice President, Superintendent W. H. 
Martin, Lamar; Secretary, Miss Ophelia Parrish, Springfield. 
'Xhe following abridgment of the remarks upon ** The Pre- 
Requisites of Child-Study,'* made by Superintendent H. B. 
Brown, of Joplin, is taken from the Jasper County Democrat: 
** He spoke of the broadness of the field of child-study, of the 
many methods, of the many sections of this country interested. 
He expressed the hope that in the enthusiasm over the subject 
that teachers might not be guilty of the vagaries and extreme 
positions which are almost sure to come with the sudden inter- 
est in the subject. His paper was a discussion of an article on 
the same subject, written by Thaddeus Bolton, of the Illinois 
State Normal School. In reviewing this article Mr. Brown 
said that the writer spoke first of the enthusiasm over this sub- 
ject and* of the ease with which we should be able to gaiu 
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formation, since parents, as well as teachers, are, or ought t 
be vitally interested; and yet one of the difficulties is the unre- 
liability of the information of defects of children furnished by 
parents. He claimed, however, thai if parents knew the value 
of such informatiou they would furnish it wllingly. Another 
trouble is to be found in the fact that teachers do not understand 
children enough to give their information much reliability. 
They are not enough interested, and are too prone to make their 
investigations of child nature fit into their preconceived opinion 
of the child. The pre- requisites for child-study are intelligence 
and truth. If a teacher or parent has these he can become a 
scientific student of child nature; he can observe physical, men- 
tal and mora! defects, and can make a note of them. Another 
limitation in scientific child-study lies in the fact that some 
subjects accommodate themsehes to all tests; others agree with 
the voice of the majority; and still others are too critical and.| 
defy all tests. One of the vital pre-requisites forchild-s 
sympathy without any pre-judgment of child nature. 
prominent speakers were: Superintendents Hawkins, of Nei 
Stevens, of Carthage; Young, of Webb City, and Mr. 
Dodd, of Carthage. Among the well-known teachers \ 
were: Miss Maude A. Stewart, Webb City; Miss Kate Bonsa 
Joplin; Miss Rose Fishburn, Webb City; Miss Mary : 
Webb City; Miss Belle Wade, Joplin; Mr. W. D. Hi 
Lamar; Mr. J. A. Higdon, Webb City; h. J. Bricker, * 
City." 



Cones rni no 



Professor Earl Barnes, of the Leiand Stanford 
University, who has collated more than fifteei 
pictum. thousand pictures drawn by children, says it 
now well established that " children tend to use drawing s 
means of expressing a fact rather than as a means of express! na 
afeehng." ( This seems to be true of amateurs and medioc 
artists as well. ) But are not feeling- facts? We would I 
him to tell us what kind of facts children tend to express. Vei 
often they are facts of condition, motion, life, as conceived i 
the child, regardless of actual facts of form or appearance 
of the laws of physics or of perspective; without regard f 
anything but the boy's will, which is the wind's will. 

How fascinating are these bold creations of childhood! 
cannot but admire the dauntless spirit, the simple faith in o 
self, the utter disregard of law and order which these i 
sketches reveal. Spurgeon once said; " We ought to 1 
room for enthusiasts, even if they violate every rule of ( 
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mar. A grand, blundering, hammering, thundering, whole 
hearted Boanerges is worth a dozen prim, reverend gentlemen, 
weak as milk and water, and soft as boiled parsnips." 

We ought to have room for these young enthusiasts in our 
art theologies. To discourage their work is to nip art in 
the bud. 

** Spontaneity is a sacred thing,*' says G. Stanley Hall. ** If 
it isn*t, I don't know what is. It comes up from the great 
well of reverberating emotions, from remote ancestr>% from the 
earliest ages, with its charm of untrammeled, joyous freedom — 
freedom alongside of which the charm of paradise would seem 
restraint. * ' — Art Education, 

Methods of Undirected observation in everyday home and 

studying School life. 

Children. Miscellaneous written collections, without any 
hypothesis. — The work of E. H. Russell in the Worcester Nor- 
mal School. Pedagogical Seminary, vol. ii., p. 343. 

Personal reminiscences of the student. 

Personal journals, or letters of children. — Diary: A Boston 
School Girl of 1771 ; by Anna Green Winslow. New York and 
Boston: Houghton, MiflBin & Co., 1894. $1.00. 

Reminiscent autobiographies, written or printed. — The 
Romance of a Child. By Pierre Loti. Chicago: Rand, McNally 
& Co., 1 89 1. Twenty-five cents. 

Biography of a young child, based on direct observation. — 
Notes on the Development of a Child. By MiUcent Shinn. 
Published by the University of California, Berkeley. Fifty 
cents. 

Laboratory or specialized studies on a child or a very few 
children. — Prof. Edward W. Scriptm-e's studies from the Yale 
Psychological Laboratory. 

Statistical studies, on the lines of a syllabus. — ^The work in 
Clark and Stanford Universities. 

Children in literature. — Children in Charles Dickens. Chil- 
dren in James Whitcomb Riley. 

Children in art. — Paintings by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Mod- 
em amateur Photographs. Stanford University, 1896. — From 
The Pacific Educational Journal, 



The Cook County Normal School is no more. It 

^**Men?*^* is now the Chicago Normal School, if you please. 

It is, however, ** Colonel Parker's Normal,'* as it 
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has been for many a year, and we " guess " it will continue ti 
be for some time to come. The school was never in as g 
condition as il is to-day. Colonel Parker was never so usefti] 
to it, and both Mr. GifBn and Mr. Jackman have develop* 
personality and power that place them in the front rank as 
panions to Colonel. Parker. By the by, Colonel Parker i 
of the educational mysteries of the period. It is every i 
probable that he will be * ' glorified after death ' ' as much as a 
man now active in educational circles, though many n 
taiice him in public thought to-day. He will not live, probably, 
through anything he has said or written, or anything he will 
say or write ; nor through any idea, method or device that he 
will contribute. He will found no school of thought ; will litit j 
his name with no departure ; but he is the educational pionec 
of the period. He is to the "evening of progress," 
dawn of the twentieth centurj'. what John Smith was to Vir^ 
ginia, Daniel Boone to Kentucky. La Salle to Illinois, John C 
Fremont to the Rockies, or Whitman to Oregon. He has 
blazed the way with a chivalry and reckless heroism that will 
make hira live as a companion of great pioneers. 

Superintendent Lane is not to be envied. He has to sum- 
mer and winter the men who change their base from tax econo- 
mists to educational patriots, from mud-pie critics to moulding- 
board mountaineers, from conservatives to jingoes, in a day. 
He has to swing the red lantern in the rear to prevent beinj 
run over by the progressfve public, and then sit on the fendi 
and shout to the crowd to stand aside while the board plungi 
forward at break-neck speed. His energies seem to be requiit 
to keep the board safely adjusted to its past, pre-sent atM 
future ; but, in all, he has apparently never lost the confid« 
of a single member, a single supervisor, principal, politicianJ 
reformer, or newspaper. Honest, sincere, level-headed, devotedj| 
is the uniform and universal j udgment. — Albert E. Wtmhip ii 
the Journal o^ Education. 



lima Intgresllng 
Suagsstions Ir — 



In one of his recent public addresses on " ' 
m tion." the well-known Mayor of the City 
' Detroit interpolated the following characteristi 
suggestions on education: "I have suggested to the board ( 
estimates of Detroit that they can afford to hold out to pU|Mli^ 
attaining a certain scholarship at least a week's visit loW^h-1 
ington. There are hundreds of teachers holding positions in 
our public schools who have never observed the practical opera- 
tion of our government. I would suggest to the faculty of o 
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nonn^ schools that no certificate be granted to any candidate 
who has not visited our national capital for the purpose of 
studying how our government is run. More real knowledge 
could be derived from such a visit than from all the books in 
the national library. Such a visit would also reveal to them 
the necessity of teaching more carefully the duties of citizenship. 
They might lose their reverence for our pretentious Senate when 
they see how Senators spend their mornings reading novelsand 
their afternoons attending pink teas, instead of studying ques- 
tions of public welfare. They might be surprised at the 
influence of powerful corporations in our legislative halls, but 
such a visit would teach them just how laws are made and the 
various departments of government administered. Familiarity 
with the affairs of our government may breed a sort of con- 
tempt, but it will impress upon them the need of greater care 
in selecting Senators and representatives, as well as to widen 
their knowledge by practical observation." 

WHicm Dnvinn '^^^^ "ext regular meeting of the Western Draw- 
Tachen' Kiio- ing Teachers' Association will be held in the high 
" '"" school building, IndianapoUs, Ind. , Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, April 30, and May 1-2, 1S96. 

The following outline will show some of the points to be 
covered: 

Thursday — " Imagination and Expression"; " The Basis for 
Drawing Instruction"; "The Relation of Form Study to 
Mechanical Drawing and Manual Training"; "The Funda- 
mental Principles Which Have Controlled the Development of 
Architecture, Sculpture, Painting and Decoration." 

Friday — "Color"; "Correlation of Drawing With Other 
Studies " ; " Blackboard Work " ; " How to Make Professional 
and Social Sentiment." 

Saturday — " The Gaspel of Beauty " ; "Sequence of Work 
as Seen in the Exhibits." 

Further information and complete programme may be 
obtained of E. Newton Reeser, Secretary, Lafayette, Ind. 



The Jzpu-c»ili Hfrafd ai M^xch 7 was a " Girl's 
Can Do." Number," and a good illustration of what the 
Methodist girls can do when they try. Contribu- 
tions, editorials and symposiums all show marked ability. Of 
fourteen girls wlio ccntributed lists of ' ' The Ten Best Books, ' ' 
twelve included "Ben Hur." Ruskin came next in order; 
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Dr. Mara L. Pratt of the Cook County Normal, I 

oiwi. -ML ' writing ill The Popular Educator, for the beuefit ' 
of her old New England friends, uses the tj-pical 
Western city of Joliet for an illustration, as follows; 

" Now there is a town — Johet by name — ^some twenty miles 
from Chicago, situated upon a sandy, unprepossessing plain, 
with nothing in nature to recommend it; a town made tip 
almostwhollyof hard-working, only comfortably-well-off people. 
Joliet is, as they say, a "typical western town." It has grown 
up very rapidly; the people have not had time to lay out parks 
or grow trees. Many of the streets are rough and rocky, ne\-er 
yet macadamized. An unfinished town, we New Knglandeis, 
used to antiquity, would say. i 

" But let Massachusetts show any city or town if she can.X 
that can hold even a colonial rush light to the school conditional 
of this little typical Western town. 

' ' Not one sdiool building in Joliet that is not as beautiful a 
an art building. I don't know what the Joliet people would do J 
with the regulation Massadiusetts town school-house i 
midst. I suspect its square ungainly walls, its tradition I 
marked interior, its greasy portals, its staring shutterlessi 
windows would be a thing of the past among these energetio^ 
school-loving people of the West; and in its place should fin^fl 
as soon as a contractor could be found, a handsome structure, J 
such as those Joliet so justly prides itself upon. ' 

Speaking of the supervision, she says- 

" First, there is a superintendent who has received profes- J 
^onal training for his work; a graduate from a normal school;! 
a teacher of years' experience; a man who so knows schoc" 
work, that he could enter a primary room and carry on every J 
department of the work, using the methods now iu vogue, and. 
knowing why he used them. 

"That is what being a superintendent in the West mea 
not simply keeping statistics and serving a good clerkship, 

"But not contented even with this excellent supervision, the, 
town of Joliet two years ago engaged a primary super\-isor s 
well; a woman who occupies the relative position that T" 
Arnold does in Boston. 

"And besides there are "special instructors" in ever] 
branch — penmanship, drawing, music and nature work. WhaftJ 
Massachusetts town of 20,000 can make any such showing i 
this? If we can do as well in our cities we should be proud, 

■ ' This is what ' schooling ' means in the West. 

"This Superintendent of Joliet is President of the Child-J 
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Study Association. * Have we a Child-Study Association ? How- 
many Massachusetts teachers know what the uew diild-study 
movement means ? Who is at the head of it ? What are they 
trying to do ? 

" Indeed, Illinois is the educational center of our country. 
To be in the educational "swim" in Illinois, is to be in 
society. 

" lu Illinois it is institute, institute the year round. State 
institutes, County lustitutes, Northern Illinois institutes, South- 
em, Eastern and Western Illluois institutes: nature-study 
meetings, child-study meetings; and to all the.se superintend- 
ents with their teachers go, all eager, earnest and glad of the 
inspiration. 

"There is a fraternity feeling among Illinois teachers; 
counties know each other; every teacher knows all the educa- 
tional leaders. Reading circles abound; university pi"ofessors 
go up and down the state; in Chicago the teachers are organ- 
ized in a large and powerful club; the great Chicago Women's 
Club with its hundreds of members has a distinct educational 
department; indeed education is in truth as well as in sentiment 
a watchword iu lUinois. " 

This is good for Joliet and Illinois. And the beauty of it is 
that any one of a score of cities in Illinois, or a dozen states to- 
the north, east and west, to the Pacific coast might have been 
selected. There are few slates in "The Woolly West" in 
which education is not keeping pace with material progress. 
" With many a blunder and foolish notion." perhaps, they are- i 
keeping step in the grand march toward the day when ediica- 
tiou shall be the watchword ' ' in truth as well as sentiment ' ' in 
all America. 
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The carr>-ing of the pupils in the outlying districts, 
of our country towns to the schools in the popu- 
lous centers now, the policy of full half the towns 
in Massachusetts, is finding its way into some of the more 
intelligent centers of the State f.f Ohio, and Its advantages once 
seen, will, no doubt, be adopted by all the other sister states. 
Some of their advantages are ihus stated in our Ohio contem- 
porary: 

1. The pupils enjoy the advantages of that interest, enthu- 
siasm and confidence whic . numbers always bring. 

2. Pupils can be betf-i cla.ssified and graded. 
' Sunt. Campbell is Presi''ent of The N. I. T. A. Col. Parker is Presi- 
dent of tlie Chad-Study So _icty. 
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3. Tardiness and irregular attendance are reduced to ; 
mintmum. 

4. No quarreling, improper conduct, or improper languagi 
so common among cliildren on their way to and from schuol. 

5. No wet feet or wet clothing, nor colds resulting thei 
from. 

e. Pupils have the advantage of better school rooms, bette 
lighted, better heated, better ventilated, 

7. This plan is sure to result in fewer and better teachera 
better paid. 



The St. Louis Post- Dispatch ui a recent editonal. J 
Siiira. says: 

" Force is still supposed to be necessary, 
only to maintain order in the public schools, but to comiJel study.i 
A few cities that deem themselves more advanced than the r«itl 
have abolished physical punisliment, only tosubsitute for it the | 
terrible weapon, satire. 

" It is very doubtful whether actual coqwral punishment i 
not preferable to the use of ridicule, irony and " tongue lash-l 
ings"that every parent knows school children are now fre 
quently subjected to. The sotil of a child is so sensitive thafl 
unsparing satire, which it feels rather than understands, sears" 
it as a hot iron sears the delicate flesh. It would be impossible 
to say how many children have lost courage and had all prog- 
ress barred by being held up the ridicule and scorn of their 
fellow pupils as dull, stupid, incorrigible, etc. ' ' 

Most children will forget and forgive a flogging, especially if ^ 
administered " for cause." Few, if any, forgive, and nouefl 
forget, a "tongue lashing," which is generally cowardly and! 
always cruel, unnecessary and ineffectual. 



« Lmie Girls Boys is men that have not got as big as theirs 
Compotiiion papas, and girls is young women that will I 

Man was made before woman. When God looked at Adj 
he said to himself, " Well I guess I can do better than that i 
I try again," and then he made Eve. God liked Eve so mucl 
belter than he did Adam that there has been more women iiLi| 
the world than men ever dnce. 

Boys are a trouble. They are very wearing on everything' ^ 
but soap. If I could have my way half the boys in the world ] 
would be little girls and the other half would be dolls. My J 
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papa is 50 nice to me that I guess he must have been a girl 
when he was a little boy. 



Caneernlng 

PhKlMl 

Culturt. 



While the human body {and that of all other 
animals as well) is so constituted as to constantly 
demand physical exercises, it has also been 
endowed with the desire of obtaining those exercises in mani- 
fold ways, a desire which is equivalent to life itself. From the 
cradle to the grave is that desire constantly manifesting itself. 
The newly healthy bom infant is never quiet; its arms and legs , 
are iu perpetual motion, and its screams and cries exercise tlje 
muscles of the chest and abdomen. Its incessant activity should 
be a lesson to all who so unjustly oppose the introduction of 
physical culture into our public schools. During childhood and 
youth, when the body needs not only new material to replace 
the old, but additional material to build up the system, this 
longing for physical exercises is greatest. It isjust in these years 
that so much crime is committed against the natural de\'elopment 
of the future man: for together with these years falls the time 
when the child is committed to school; often at a younger age 
than both laws of nature and of go\'emmeut permit, just to get 
rid of it at home. The parents' folly in such a course is too 
often paid for by the child's stunted development or deformity 
of body. No rational parents will deplore the ceaseless noise 
and annoying care incident to their children's plays. It is their 
natiu^, and to some extent their future success in life is fore- 
shadowed by the amount of their noise and the degree of 
ingenuity tliey display in inventing new sports and plays. 
Among the wild and domestic animals, those that romp about 
most will invariably be the strongest when grown up; they will 
then be tlie leaders. The same animals made prisoners, as 
those of a circus or museum, soon lose their brilliancy of fur 
or feather, look lean and often haggard, and are more or less 
subject to disease, to which they usually fall an early and 
untimely prey, consumption being their most destructive enemy. 
In the wilderness the wild animal is forced to struggle for its 
existence, whereby it keeps its body de\'eloped as long as it 
lives, and unless killed violently, it Uves out its allotted time. 
Civ-ilized man who follows the dictates of nature and earns his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, is seldom molested by disease, 
and usually attains old age. Those that will not exercise, 
languish, wrestle with disease, and early succumb to the same. 
The studiously inclined child should not be encouraged to still 
higher marks and other incentives to study as is so often done; 
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but be encouraged to indulge in the sports and plays of hid 
comrades. In the cities where the play grounds of the schools " 
are inadequate to accommodate the children in their plays or 
where many schools are without them altogether, it becomes 
incumbent upon the boards of education and superintendents to 
provide some means to give their pupils a chance to exerdse 
tlieir muscles. Within the last decade, thanks to the untiring- 
efforts of the North American G>-mnastic Union and its mem- 
bers, who first advanced this idea of a more rational system (tf v 
education, there has been incorporated in the curriculum of L 
schools of nearly all the large cities of this countrj- a ci 
calisthenics and gj'mnastics. Once a beginning made and t _ 
interest created, it is bound to be carried forward, for the 
masses of the people are alive to this new move and are heartily 
ill favor of it, where but a decade ago they were its bitterest 
enemies. All our large and higher educational institutions now , 
boast of their gj'mnasium, some erected at considerable expenj 
( the one at Wisconsin University at Madison costing seven 
hundred thousands of dollars). More gratifying than large andM 
expensive g>'mnasia is the fact that the}- are made use of to- 
good advantage by the students. Teachers are now gradually 
being reconciled to this new move and no longer consider phj'si- 
cal culture a rival to other studies, but rather an aid to them. 
Even our common schools, where the demand for bodily exercise 
is greatest, but where usually most overlooked, are no longer 
altogether slighted. Most schools are now provided with halls, 
which, for the want of a better place, are employed for cali^- _ 
thenics and gymnastics. Of course this is only a makeshift, f 
What is needed quite as much as recitation rooms, or reading" 
rooms, or libraries, is a gj-mnasium for every common city! 
school, large enough to accommodate all the pupils, and under 
the supervision of a competent instructor. I say competent 
instructor advisedly, for all training, whether mental or physi- 
cal, must be guided by a superior hand. A child cannot be 
expected to attain good results from a well equipped g>'ninasium 
without instructor any more than the same child could attain 
high mental results from a well equipped school without, 
teacher. — Mind and Body, Jan. i8g6. 



The friends of higher education in all parts of tl 
VniTertlir. country rejoice that by the decision of tlw 

Supreme Court the Stanford millions are saved t 
the Stanford University. To have closed its doors would havaj 
been a national misfortune. 
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Did you know that the legislature of Iowa once 

loaVHifiory. Solemnly tried to change the name of the grand 
old Mississippi to "Opossum fork of the Des 
Moines river ? " 

Both the house and the senate passed the bill in 1S46, and 
they did not consult Iowa's sister states, either. 

Our friend Mr. Byrkit, Assistant Secretary of Slate, kindly 
copied the minutes for us. 

House Joiunal, 1846, page 336 — "To change the name of 
the Mississippi river at the point where it enters the Des Moines 
river to that of Oposstun fork of the Des Moines river," 

Yeas, 17 ; nays, 15. 

Page 339 — Message from the senate, house record 61e num- 
"ber 28 — "To change name of Mississippi river," passed seiiate 
without amendments. — Tke Earth. 

Child-Study — An Appeal. 

The editor of this paper would rather have the gift of mental 
clairvoyance with its power to look right into the mind of pri- 
mary teadiers upon this subject of cliild-study at this particu- 
lar time, than that of any other magic endowment. 

Why? Because that would be the stu^st way to find out 
exactly what you think and feel about it, and how to help you 
to a clearer understanding of what child study means to you as 
teacher, so far as I may be able to do it. There is hardly a 
rural school house at the corners that has not been reached by 
echoes of child-study doings within the last year, if the teacher 
ever opens an educational magazine or attends an educational 
gathering. It is " in the air ' ' everywhere, and whether or not 
teachers are inclined to ignore it as one more "new thing," 
tliat does not immediately affect them, the fact is clear that it 
cannot be overlooked much longer. The time is coming, and 
has come, when all teachers who make any claim to progres- 
siveness or knowledge of educational movements must do their 
own reading and thinking upon this subject. 

But in the absence of the power of di^-jnation, I sliall venture 
to ask you to tell me what I wish to know about your feelings 
and knowledge of child-study by personal letters, I have never 
asked any assistance or information upon this page that the 
response has not been prompt, generous and general. Please. 
teachers, do not let this be an exception. . Upon my part I 
promise to keep your letters in perfect confidence. Not a word 
of their contents shall be published without your special per- 
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My only object in making this request is to 3scertanq_ 
your attitude and knowledge toward the subject. Please be 
frank and explicit in reply and let ever>' communication be over 
the true name. 

The following questions may assist you by way of suggestion: 

Bave you ever given the subject any special thought.* What is the 
motive for diild -study i 

Have you read anv literature upon the subject? If so, what ? Uentioa 
in detail what you have read, where it was read and who wrote it. 

~ u know of any states or cities that have formed a society for d 



Doyoi; 
study? 



1b there, an^ m^aiine devoted to the subject of chUd-stndy ? 

where is it pnnted and by whom edited? 

Who is called the ■'father of child-study " in the United Statra? 

Can you mention any nieans that have recently been employed in the 
school-Tooms in the interest of child-study to ascertain the feelings and 
opinions of children upon motters connected with their play, study or 
individual experiences? 

What has been done to test the seeing and bearing of tlie children a 
what has been the object of such tests in connection with their scboc 

Whatweigbts and measurements of children have been taken in 
school-room and what was the object of such investigation ? 

What is yout opinion of the ability of children to dedde upon the ja»^ 
tice or injustice of their own punishment upon any given occa,sion f 

Does this matter of child-study seem lo you as whollj' new, or have yoij 
been doing a little or much of this work in the past without malung 
special mention of it? 

Have you taken any special method in the last six months of ascer- 
taining whether any of your children who have seemed especially dull 
»nd hopeless in their work have physical defects that would explain *' — 
seeming stupidity? If so, what have you done and what have been y 
results? 

Have you any real personal interest in child-sludy or ha\'e you tried M 
cultivate it because it was "the thing to do?" 

If teachers should undertake to carry out the numerous su^estions f\ 
child-study in the school-room, wtiat wonld be the principal difficultj) 
they would encounter? . 

ll a tliorough, systematic and individual system of chQd-slndy could 1j 
introduced into our public schools, and the results obtaiacd amid be a,' 
mpon, what would be the effect upon the present arrangement of U 
schools as to numbers, classification, methods, results, etc.? 

If public opinion should be aroused as to the necessity of child-sl 
and individual mslxytaion to the point of consistent Mion.iio^ ^ooSAU 
affect the teacher's position? Would her work be more exliBustin^ 
Would her relation to the homes of the children be dianged ? Would ll 
relation to society be changed ? 

Will you take a little time to think upon these questions and I 
answer in all frankness? Particular attention is called to the 
paragraph of of questons. 

The foregoing is taken from Primary Education for J 
1896. The Monthly believes that most teachers would 1 
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benefited by writing the editor of that excellent journal fully 
and freely along the lines suggested, and is sure that if the 
replies are^is numerous as they ought to be that the result will 
be of interest and value to all who are interested in practical 
Child-Study. 

Many well-meaning people would like to regulate 
TooTnM. education in such a way that it would turn out 
only people meeting in every respect the model 
shown in their particular fashion-plates. They set the law- 
machinery in motion to help them draw the lines for the path 
in which the child is to walk, and Uve in constant fear that 
something might be omitted that would leave a loophole for 
escape into error. Richter*s satiric humor gives expression to 
their anxiety in the words, ** Good heavens ! that we could but 
wind him up and fix him, exactly like an astronomical hun- 
dred-yeared chronometer, so that he might show the hours and 
positions of the planets and everything quite accurately long 
after our death 1 ' * There is a bit of friendly advice in the old 
adage : ** ELnow when to stop and say, Halt ! ** — The School 
foumal, 

Axnxmg the Books. 

The Child and Chiu)hood in Foi^-Thought. By Alexanda- F. 
Chamberlain, 1896, 464 pp. MacMillan & Co.: New York and 
London. 
This valuable book is a treatise upon the child in primitive culture. It 
is anthropological rather than psychological and is the only contribution 
of the sort available in English, and in most respects is the best in any 
language. It is vitally related to the interesting topic of Child-Study, 
and Dr. Chamberlain has been more than successful in his endeavor to 
indicate some of the chief child-activities among primitive peoples, and 
has pointed out some of the more interesting siu^4vals in the social insti- 
tutions of to day. The point of view in the author's mind is the child, 
and what he has done, or is said to have done, in all ages and among all 
races of men. The comprehensive breadth of the work of Dr. Chamber- 
lain can be gathered from the following headings of some of the chapters : 
The Child's Tribute to the Mother ; The Name Child ; The Child in the 
Primitive Laboratory ; The Bright Side of Child-Life ; Parental Affection ; 
Childhood the Golden Age ; Children's Food ; Children's Souls ; Chil- 
dren's Flowers, Plants and Trees; Children's Animals, Birds, Etc.; The 
Child as Member and Builder of Society ; The Child as Linguist ; The 
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Child as Actor and Inventor : The Child as Poet and Mnsician ; Tlie C 
as Teacher and Wise-Acre ; The Child as Judge ; The Child a 
Keeper aiA Oracle- 1 nlcrprrter ; The Child as Wealher-SUter ; The C 
as Healer and Ph vsidan ; The Child as Shaman and Priest ; 31ie Cbtid ^ 
Hero, Adventorer, Etc.; The Child as Fetich and Divinity ; The Child « 
God : The Christ-Child. 

The book closes with an interesting and vreO-selected collection of 
proi'erbs and sayings about mother and child, childhood, j-outh, etc, 
from various languages. There are oi-er four hundred proverbs and sajr- 
inga compiled by the author. Not the least valuable portion cf the boot 
is the bibliographical list, nhich, while not exhaustive, contains mocc 
than five hundred references. 

The book contains ample evidence that the child is of great ii 
to the savage and barbarous people, as is exhibited by the vast ai 
of lore and deed of which he is the center both in fact and fiction, 
reader sees further, how truly the child has bad an undying tnflueM 
upon language, religion, society and the arts — influence that has been 
both passive and active as well as su^estive and creative. .Mao history, 
the stage, music and song are all under tribute to this self-same influence. 
We certainly feel under obligation to Dr. Chamberlain for giving us this 
excellent treatise, and VFe most heartily commend it to all who wish to 
know the position the child has occupied in the minds of Ihe various 
peoples of primitive culture. 



SnrPlBS OF CBItDHOOD. By Professor James Sully. D. Appleton & 
New York. 1B96, pp. 617. Price, }2.50. 

This book is a valoahle contribution to Child-Study, It ts. in 
main, made up of the excellent articles contributed by the author to thi 
Forlnightly Review and Popular Scientt Monthly. While these "Studies' 
do not. in fact, constitute a complete treatise on child -psychology thi 
do set forth most admirably certain of the workings of the diild-inind 
a most interesting nnd thorough-going manner. While the book 
most scholarly treatise and the facts are presented with the 
exactness so characteristic of Professor Sully, il is written i 
and fascinating manner that has made "The Teachers' Handbook 
Psychology " and its author so famous. 

Professor Sully does not confine his "Studies" to his own range 
observation, broad and comprehensive as that is, but he draws from 
pioneers in child-psychology as Professor Preyer, and, in tact, to 
"tlie page of modem literature is a monument of our child-love and 
child -admiration." Thai he thoroughly appreciates the position the 
has occupied in the readjustment of the various educational creeds in 
movements of human thought is well evidenced by the following 
-quotation : " One of the first males to do justice to the attractive 
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was Rousseau. He made short work with the theoIogicaJ dogma tlial the 
child is bom morally deprived and can only be made good by miraculous 
appliances. His watchword, 'return to nature,' included a reversion to 
the infant as coming virginal and unspoiled by man's tinkering from the 
hands of its Maker. To gain a glimpse of this primordial beauty before 
it was marred by man's awkward touch was something, and Rousseau set 
men in the way of thinking reverently at the feet of infancy, watching 
and learning" (page 2). 

The author shows his well-poised views in the way in which he keeps 
clearly before the mind of the reader the interest child-study must have 
alike for the teacher, the psychologist, the evolutionist, the biologist, the 
medical man, the moral philosopher and the investigators in sociology 
and social pathology. This is well manifested in the subrects of his. 
chapters, e. g. — " The .^ge of Imagination ; " " The Dawn of Reason ; " 
, "Subject to Fear;" "Raw Material of Morality ;" "Under Law," and 
"The Child as Artist" Professor Sully lays much stress, and rightly, 
too, upon studies of individnal children. In chapter XI. he gives 
extracts from a father's diary extending over six years, and his chapter 
on George Sands' childhood is a gem. 

The book closes with a hmited but well-selected bibliography. The 
book commends itself to everyone interested in child-study, and the 
author has rendered an immense service by publishing such a valuable 
treatise. The mechanical make-up of the book is excellent, but this 
?atter remark is unnecessary for it is brought out by the Appletons. 



Announcement. 

The lUinoia Society for Child-Study will hold its next annual Child- 
Study Congress at the Chicago and Cook County Normal School, Engle- 
wooa, 111., May 14, 15 and 16, 1896. 

Theoffiersof the society are interested in making its THIRD ANNUAL 
CHILD STUDY CONGRKSS Uie most atUactive and best attended >■« 
held. To this end they have already begun to arrange for a program of 
special interest and have taken measures to secure the presence and 
assistance of prominent specialists. Every effort will be made to enrich 
the program. But one of its chief and most important features is to be 
contributed by the members of the Illinois Society for Child-Study them- 

The discussion in the Child-Sttidy section of the state meeting at 
Springfield last December de\'eloped the fact that many teacheis are in 
possession of child-study experience that might be of very great value to 
their fellows if they were only in available form. The society proposes, 
therefore to give its members an opportunity to send in for classilication 
and publication any experiences bearing on child-study that they may 
happen to have met, Thf society earnestly solicits every one of its tnetn- 
hers at once to prepare answers to the following questions : 

I. How has what you have read on the subject of child-study helped 
you in^our dailj^ practical work of education — in your treatment of chil- 
dren, either physically, mentally or morally ? 
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2. Have you pursued any special study of children? If so, no matter 
how slight, please write out the results, or send in the full data if yon 
have them tecorded. 

3. Have you, sicice your acquaintance with the subject of chjld-«tudy. 
discovered among the children under your care any whose senses, motor 
activities or general mental powers were in any tiay ti^fuclivt f Did 
tliese defects seem in any case to be due to causes which it was po; 
for you to remove? What did child-study lead you lo do for thenl 
How was the defect discovered, and what change appeared ix. 
after it was removed? 

4. Have you made use of auy of the syllabi for children, prepared foC 
the use of the society and published in its Trausactioas, Vol. j.Nos.iand 
a? If so, whichones have you found most useful for the work of your grade 
or itchool? Give a smiuuary of the results, or, if available, send in the 
individual data in simple form. 

5. What do you think can be done to enlarge the membership of the 
the society, thus lightening the expense to eath individual member and 
securing to a still greater number of teachers the benefits of its work? 
Can you secure additional memberships for the society? Each one who 
1>ccomes a member by paying the menibersliip fee of one dollar before ilic 
first special assessment is made, will receive all the regular pnblicatior — 
of the society ( now four in number ( without extia expense until fur'' 

notification. We shall ii-^ed considerable money to carry on the con 

tion announced in the opening par^rapb of this circular, and we shoaUj 
therefore, like to have- every one in au^ way interested in the work q 
child-study, either parent or teacher, join our society by the payment d 
|i, and receive the benefits from its publications audits work. 

Let the answers to the above questions be sent in at the earliest p 
^ble date to the undersieued secretary and treasurtr of the society. 
oUier direction is needed tlian that they be prepared in as definite ant 
terse a form as possible without interfenng with the completeness of tlie 
report. When thejw reports have been collected they will be classified 
and published and a copy of the publication sent to each member of the 
society. The entire report will be the subject of a thorough and extended^ 
discussion in the May congress, and its discussion will be published foi 
the members later. 

The published reports and discussions will be of very great value ti 

society in many ways. Those who have not yet taken part in "' 

of child-study will receive a new inspiratiou (one that has nol ^ . _ .. 
felt to any great ententl from the testimony of their fellow workers it 
fields and i^ades. The society, as an organization, will be the better atii 
to know wherein its work in the past has been either efficient or frtittlea 

It will, therefore, be the better able in the future to direct its efforts wil 

greater efficiency in behalf of the best interests of the child and its eddi 
cation. Letui have a hearty, prompt and full response to this eaU frot^,^ 
all whom this circular reaches, whether in any aiay connected with tJlgM 
society or not. C. C. VanLIkw, Sec. and Treas., 1 

Normal, HL ■ 

F- W. Parkbr. President, Englewood, 111. 

W. O. Krohn, Ch. Ex. Com., Champaign, HI. 

This will undoubtedly be one of the notable educati<_ 
meetings of the year in Illinois. The Child-Study Month 
expresses the earnest hope that every member of the SocieS 
who has not done so will respond promptly. No fact of expi 
ence will be without value if contributed in time. 
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To Socrates 353 

Too True 415 

Two Chicago Men. 403 

Two interesting Suggcttions 404 

Two Straws 3^2 

Unnoticed Educadve Influcacas — E. 

A. KirkpatHck 388 -^ 

Western Drawing Teacheia* Associa- 
tion 405 

Wendell Cecil— ^. W, Rice 312 

What Children Draw 155 

What Is It to Teadh? %m 

What the Children Si^ — Et^ttn 

Fitld 205 



Kl^oulReab?? 



ACCIDENTAL VACANCIES 

re occunina every diy. Hnrdlys week pai 



S. Y. GII.I,AN 

KaoaEcT Western Teacbers' Agency 
HI [.WA UK BE. WIS. 



The Rocky Moui 

Educator- 



Publishes Colorado scliool news, 
Colorado school law and exam- 
ination questious. 



The Colorado 
Teachers' Agency 

Assists competeut teachers lo 
desirable positions. For infor- 
mation regarding either of the 
same, address 
FRED. DICK, MMager, Denver, Col. 



^TWO BARGAINS 



BothtoYou, $X00 '^-M 

No. 2 

Tlie Child>Sludy MonthlY. one year, • 91.00 

Baebe't First School Year. - - -75 

Both to You, $1.50 "-'S 

THE CHIUD-STUDV MONTHLY 



..Wanted .. 

Teachers who ha^-e spare time, to 
devote part of it to solicititig sub- 
scribers to 

The Child-Study Monthly. 

Liberal Commis.sion. Vrite for 
particulars to 

Tht Child-Sliidv monlMv 

160 fUanif SlT(c(..CtiKi||0 



Sue Combinatton XUt. 





Regular Price 


Chlld-Biudj 
Monlhlv.^ 


Art'^t^awS?"''''' 




i 




Ponim..". ' -'"" 


Indiana School Journal.. . . 


MlSigan School Moderator . 
Nortb American Reriew 
N. K. Journal of Educaii-,,,.. 
New ¥ork Scbool Joomal ,. . 


Public school journal 

SSS3'£S;'SS;u,rt,„.; :: : 

BcientiEc American 

SeUCullDre.. 




Wiaamaln JournaiarSducaliou 

Youth'. Companion {new suhscribers) 



(ubscrl ben lo both n 



: be in advance. Any other cnbljcatb 

il published Addre-w 

THECHIUD-STl'DV HONTHLV, . 




Primary Teachers 



Will be Grcatlyj* 
Interested in these 



TWO NEW BOOKS 



tibe ■Wnerncv primer 



E>gul*IMI]r ll1uMraie<l In Colon. Prkt, 3D Cinti. i 

Thisimxlt volume marks a new epoch in (he manuficluie of school Itxt-books i 

both from the standiiojiit ul subjtcl- mutter anj artistic ele^jaiict. It |j esunlially a i 

book iif id^as and mcitiodv No olh«c work can be tnund for bcKinncn In rridlnit | 

wblch Is It once ^o easy. s<->!ittraclive, and so logical In its rdatioiiluubieclive^ludy. i 



XTbc ifirst School IJJcar 



Eilra Linen, DbcIlIc li^at. Price. TB Centi. 

Ill this work Hie auliuir prcsenti llieessenlisis ol kindergarten methods In such 
isensihleind praiiical manner ns to render them available for use by primary 
tdcbers. Us (hemes are : Plays, ifimesuidsonp; gilts, occupalions and materials: 
science work, festivals and holidays; color, form, number, etc. elc. 

Single copies for examination postpaid on receipt of above prices. 

Descriptive circulars and specimen pages to any address 

upon application. Correspondence solicited. 





Eclectic School 

^ L 1^ (^ l-f- ^ 'f'SZ »J tradive reading boolu A-- 

vJ signed for Supplrm^niaiy 

Reading in sehools andjbr homt instruction. TTtc 
books are care/uiiy graded holh individually and as 
a series, attrtutively dressed and copiously illuslfuied 



Stories for Childten 

For First Reader Grade. By Mrs, C. A. Lanh. Linen. i2mo, 
104 pages, illustrated. Price 25 cents. 

A chuice coltecnon of euy supple mcDnty rudin)! leuant kt the ymuigal childmi 

Fairy Stories and Fables 
For Second Reader Grade. By James Baldwin. Linen, i;mo, 
176 pages, illustrated. Price 35 cents, 

Tbe mcsl popular lalk-uki and ftblu retold in an aitrailivc and uadcrtviniliblc 
foim for young rraden. 

Old Gtedc Stories 

For Third Reader Grade. By Jahbs Baldwin. Linen, i2tno, 
208 pages, illustrated. Price 45 cents. 

CU»it SlatiM ^r ancient Greece loli in simple language for younj lei-lcH. 

Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans 

For Second Rea<ler Grade. By Edward Eggi.eston. Linen, 
i^mo, 159 pages, illustrated. Price 40 cents. 

True Stofflkof /Bnerican Life and Adventure 

For Third Reader Gr^e. By Edward EgglESTON. Linen. 
i2mo. 214 pages, illustrated. Price 50 cents. 

Reading boukj d»igned tointcreii children in Ameiicnn Hiilory, 



American Book Company 



New Vork 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 



'SZy Wabash Avenue 

CHICAOO 



^4m; ^ m ^ w ^ ^^^ ^ m^^K ^ m ^ m^t ^^^iji ^ 'j,m ^\ 



